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Preface 


The present volume is the English translation of the 
important Original book of Dr. Deussen. The translation has 
been done by Mr. A.S. Geden with his best ability and intelli¬ 
gence in a very easy style so that the Indian people may have 
the idea of Upanishads. 

This is an important presentation of Dr. P. Deussen on 
the Philosophy of Upanishads, the culminating point of Indian 
Doctrine of Universe which has been already reached in Vedic, 
pre-Buddhist times and in philosophical significance has 
surpassed by none of the developments of thought upto the 
present time. 

The thoughts of the Vedanta therefore was a permanent 
and characteristic spiritual atmosphere which is found in entire 
later literature. 

So significant a phenomenon deserved and demanded a 
more comprehensive treatment than it had yet obtained. The 
author has tried to remove the cloud which has obscured this 
subject and to exhibit order and consistency in place of the 
confused mass of contradictory conceptions which alone had 
been supposed to exist. If the result is not a uniform and 
unified system, there is yet found a regular historical develop¬ 
ment, the key to which is an original, abrupt and daring 
idealism, and this in its further progress by a two-fold conces¬ 
sion, on the one hand to traditional beliefs and on the other 
to the empirical prepossessions natural to us, was gradually 
developed into that which me, adopting Western phraesology 
if not always is a western sense call pantheism, cosmogonism. 



theism and deism. The very important chapter of this book 
is ^‘Unreality of the Universe'’ which attracts attention of the 
readers. 

A very remarkable feature in this entire evolution of 
thought is the persistence with which the Original idealism 
holds its ground not annulled or set aside by the pantheistic 
and theistic developments that have grown out of it. On the 
other hand it remains a living force, the influence of which 
may be more or less directly searched everywhere, till it is not 
finally abandoned by the Sankhya System. Adopted by the 
Vedanta it is proclaimed as the only ‘‘higher knowledge” and 
contrasted with those realistic developments which together 
with creation and transmigration doctrines are known as the 
“lower knowledge” and are explained as accommodation of 
the written revelation to the weakness of human understanding 
the accommodation theory of later vedantist teachers is not 
entirely baseless and needs correction only in the point that 
this adjustment to the empirical capacity of the intellect was 
not intetional and conscious, but unconscious. In this manner 
idea of accommodation is the may to know the secrets of 
development of Upanishads and the phenomena in Western 
Philosophy. 

For the practice of clothing metaphysical intuitions in 
the shape of empirical knowledge is met with only in India,, 
but also in Europe from the early days and for that very 
reason no account would have been taken of it had not Kant 
demonstrated the incorrectness of the whole procedure, as has 
been shown the chapters of this book. 


Geden, A. S. 
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1. THE FLAGS OF THE TJFANISHAHS IN 
THE ITTgRAT HRE OF THE TEDA 


1. The Veda and its Divisions 

It will be remembered that our earlier investigations 1^ 
to a classification of Vedic literature into four principal 
parts, which correspond to the four priestly offices at the 
Soma sacrifice; these are the Rig, Yajur, Sima, and 
Atharvaveda, each of which comprises a Samhiti, a Brih- 
mana, and a Sutra. The Brihmana (in the wider sense of 
the term) is then further divided by the exponents of tdie 
Vedinta into three orders, which as regards their contents 
are for the m€«t part closely connected with and overlap 
one another, viz.—^Vidhi, Arthavida, and Vedinta or 
UjMmishad. The following scheme may be helpful in 
retaining in the memory tiiis primary classification of 
tiie V«Ja>— 


IL 

IIL YipfT^a. 

I¥* AAmmr^&, - 


A, SamMli. 

I C, S^tra. 


n. VMbi 
k 

c, Vedtota. (U|»Bl&liad.) 
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A further preliminary remark is that each of the 
above twelve parts of the Veda has been preserved as a 
rule not separately, but in several often numerous forms, 
inewmuch as each Veda was taught in different S'dkhds 
(literally, “ branches ” of the tree of the Veda), i.e. Vedic 
schools, which in their treatment of the common subject- 
matter varied so considerably from one another that, 
in courae of time, distinct worics were produced, the 
contents of which nevertheless remained practically 
the same. In particular, each of the three ancient 
Vedas (in the case of the fourth the relations are 
usually different) comprises not one BiAhmana, but 
several; and similarly there exist for each Veda not 
one but. several Upanishads. On this subject more will 
be found below. 

2 . BrdhmarM, Aranyaha, Upanishad 

The link between the Upanishad and the BrdhmaM 
with its very different spirit is as a rule not direct, 
but established ordinarily by means of an Aranyaha or 
“forest-book,” to the close of which the Upanishad is 
attached, or in which it is included. The name is given 
either because (as Oldenberg supposes, Prol., p. 291), on 
account of its mysterious character it should be imparted 
to the student not in the village {(frdme\ but outside 
of it {aranye, in the jungle) (cp. the narrative, Byih. 
3. 2. 13, and the names rahasyam, upanishad), dr 
because from the very beginning it was “a Brdhmana 
appointed for the vow of the anchorite.” ^ The (intents 
of the Aranyakas perhaps favour rather the latter con¬ 
ception, so far as they consist mainly of all kinds of 
explanations of the ritual and ^egorical speculations 
therein. This .is only what might be expected in the life 

* S4yana; tee Anbeeht, EM. zumAU. 

!». m, end Detnana, p. 7. 
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of die forest as a substitute for the aotutd siwjrificial 
observances, wMcb for die m<^t part were no longer 
practicable; and they form a natural transition to the 
speculations of the Upanishads, altogether emanoiiKited 
as these are from the limitations of a formal cult. The 
connecting-link is never wanting where the written 
tradition of a S'&kh4 has been handed down unbroken 
(as is not the case with the Kdfhaka, S'vetds'vcdara, 
Maitrdyomiya), for both the Aitareyim and KawhitaJdm 
of the Rigveda and the Ta^tirtyakas and Vdjamneyins 
of the Yajurv^la possess together with the Samhitft their 
Braimana with Aranyaka and TJpanishad. Even then, 
if in the schools of the Slmaveda the name Aranyaka is 
not employed, yet there also' the introductions to the 
Upanishads ^ bear throughout the character of Aranyakas. 
This succession of ritual allegorical and philosophical 
texts, which is really the same in all the S'^shfis, may 
be due partly to the order of thought adopted for the pur¬ 
poses of instruction, in which the SamhitS. would naturally 
be followed immediately by the Br&hmana (so far as this 
was generally taught, cp. Oldenberg, Prol., p. 291); the 
deep mysterious miming of the ceremonies would then 
be unfolded in the Aranyaka; and finally the exposition 
of the UjMuaishack would close the period of Vedic in¬ 
struction. As early, therefore, as S'vet. 6. 22 and Mund. 
3. 2. 6, and thenceforward, the Upanishads bore the 
name Veddti^ (i.e. “end of the Ve^”). On the other 
hand it is not to be denied that the order of the texts 
within the canon of each S'fikhh corresponds genemlly 
to their historical development, and that the position of 
the several parts affords an indication of their earlier or 
latfflr date. If, however, these two factors that determiiMd 
the anangement, namely, the tendency to a systematic 
dassification of the material for instruction mid the 
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A further preliminary remark is that each of the 
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» Mbmanjam, Siyana; see Anfiedit, EinL sum Ait. 

md csp. Dmsam, Upan^ p. 7. 
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of t^e forest as a sul^titate for the aotasi sacrifidal 
observances, which for the most part were no longer 
practicable; and they form a natural trsmsition to tile 
speculations of the Upsmishads, altogether emancipated 
as these are from the limitations of a formal cult. The 
connecting-link is never wanting where the written 
tradition of a S'4kh& has been handed down unbroken 
(as is not the case with the Kd^haka, S'mtih'waara, 
Maitrdycmiya), for both the Aitarei^ins and KamhUaHm 
of the Rigveda and the TmtUviyctkm and Vdjman^m 
of the Yajurveda pcMis^ together with the SamhitS, their 
Br^hmana with Iranyaka and Upanishad. Even then, 
if in the schools of the SSmaveda the name Aranyaka is 
not employed, yet liiere also' the introductions to the 
Upanishads * bear throughout the character of Aranyakas. 
This succession of ritual allegorical and philc»ophical 
texts, which is really the same in all the Sakhls, may 
be due partly to the order of thought adopted for the pur¬ 
poses of instruction, in which the &uiLhit& would naturally 
be followed immediately by -the Br4hmana (so far as this 
was generally taught, cp. Oldenberg, Prd.^ p. 291); the 
deep mysterious miming of the ceremonies would then 
be unfolded in the Aranyaka; and finally the exposition 
of the Uj»nishads would dose the period of Vedic in- 
statuction. As early, therefore, as S'vet. 6. 22 and Mund, 
3. 2. 6, and thenceforward, the Ujwmishads bore the 
'name Veddnta{^,e. “end of the Veda”). On the othm: 
hand it is not to be denied that the order of the texts 
within the canon of each S'6kh& corresponds generally 
to their historical development, and that the pcmtion of 
the several parts affords mi indication of their earlier or 
later date. If, however, these two fimtors that determined 
the arrangem^t, namdy, the tendency to a systematie 
clasafication of the material for instruction and the 
^ Xrpaiilslmdl^rl&. l-S. 
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preservation of the order of chronological development, 
do actually for the most part coincide in their result, this 
is very simply explained on the supposition that in the 
course of time the general interest was transferred from 
the ritualistic method of treatment to the allegorical, 
and from that again to the philosophical. Moreover, the 
separation of the material is by no means strictly carried 
out, but in all three classes, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and 
Upanishads, there are found occasionally digressions of 
a ritual as well as allegorical or philosophical nature. 
Especially noteworthy, however, and demanding explana¬ 
tion is the circumstance that, apart from this occasional 
overlapping of the subject-matter, the broad distinctions 
between Brahmana Aranyaka and IJpanishad are by 
no means always correctly observed; e.g., among the 
Aitareyins the matter of the BiAhmana extends into the 
Aranyaka, while with the Taittiriyakas the close of the 
Br&hmana and the beginning of the Aranyaka agree 
throughout, and the dividing line is entirely arbitrary. 
This state of things is to be explained probably only on 
the supposition that the entire teaching material of each 
SAkhS, formed originally a consecutive whole, and that 
this whole was first in the later times distinguished into 
Brahmana Aranyaka and Upanishad, on a principle which 
did not depend upon the character of the subject-matter 
al<M[te» but which, though in general correspondence with 
it, was in fact imposed from without. Such a principle we 
seem to be able to recognise in the later order of the four 
dsramas^ by virtue of which it became the duty of every 
Indian Brahman first as hrthmac'drin to spend a portion 
of his life with a Br&hman teacher, then as grihastha to 
rear a femily and to carry out the obligatory sacrifices, 
in order thereafter as vdnap'ostha to withdraw into the 
solitude of the forest, and to devote himself to self- 
dmeipline and meditation, until finally in extreme old age, 
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purified from all attachment to earth, homeless and with¬ 
out possessions, free from all obligations, he wandered about 
as sannydsin {bhikshu, parivrdjaha), awaiting only his 
spirit’s release into the supreme spirit. In the instruction 
communicated to him the hrahmacdrin was put in posses¬ 
sion of a rule of conduct for his entire future life. From 
the BrMimana he learnt how, as grihastha, he would have 
to caxry out the ritual of sacrifice with the aid of the 
J^flidating prints; the Aranyaka, as inde^ is implied 
in the name, belonged to the period of life as vdnai>rastlia, 
during which for the most part meditation took the place 
of the sacrificial acts; and finally the Upanishad taught 
theoretically that aloofriess from the world which the sann¬ 
ydsin was bound to realise in practice. Therefore it is 
said of him, that he should “ live without the (liturgical) 
precepts of the Veda,” but yet “ recite the Aranyaka and 
the Upanishad of aU the Vedas.” ^ And as ordinarily 
Aranyaka and Upanishad were blended together, so 
until quite late times, as we shall see, no strict line of 
demarcation was drawn in most instances between 
vdnaprastha and sannydsin. 

3 . The Upanishads of the tiiree older Vedas 

As the Brfihmanas formed the ritual teit-bdoks of the 
Vedic SAkhSs, so the Upanishads attached to them were 
originally nothing more that the text-books of dogma, a 
fact which accounts especially for the identity in them all 
of the fundamental thought, which is developed at greater or 
less length and with the utmost variety. The earliest rise 
of the S'akhas or Vedic schools, on which this community 
of the ritual, and with it the philosophical tradition de¬ 
pends, is to be sought in a time in which the contents of the 
SamlutS were already substantially fixed, and were trans¬ 
mitted from teacher to pupil to be committed to memory.* 

^ Artu^eya- Up. 2. ^ Cp. Chind. 0. 7, 2. 
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On tlie other hand the necessary ritual allegorical 
tmd dogmatic explanations were communicated to the 
pupils extempore, and from these subsequently the 
oldest Indian prose took its rise. The result was that 
the common material of instruction, which in its essential 
features was already determined, received very various 
modifications, corresponding to the idiosyncrasy of the 
teacher, not only in regard to execution and mystical 
interpretation of the particular ceremonies, but also be¬ 
cause one laid greater stress on the liturgical, another on 
the dogmatic teaching. Hence it is that the Upanishads 
of the individual schools differ so greatly in length. 

In the course of centuries the originally extempore 
instruction crystallised into fixed texts in prose, which 
were committed to memory verbatim by the pupil, 
while at the same time the divergences between the 
individual schools became wider. It is therefore quite • 
CTedible that Indian writers should have been able to 
enumerate a considerable number of S'^khas, in which 
each Veda was studied. But it is equally intelligible that 
of these many Sakhls the majority disappeared in the 
struggle for existence, and that for each Veda only a few 
prominent S'S,kh4s with the Upanishads belonging to them 
have been preserved. We must limit ourselves hei’e for 
general guidaqce to a mere enumeration of the eleven extant 
Upanishads of the three older Vedas, with the remark, 
however, that in the case of several of these it is doubtful 
whether they are correctly attributed to the S'akha 
concerned. A further discussion of this point will be 
found in the Introductions prefixed to my translations of 
the sixty Upanishads. 

trpAHtSHAS. S'IkhS. 

L ]pgveda. 

Aiteteya Upamsliad. Aitareyius. 

Ka i w t htt a lci Upaaishad. KaosMtakiiig. 
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IL Simareda. 

CMndogya UiwiisObiad. 

Kena (TakvaMm) tlpanialmd. 
IIL Yajnrveda—Bla(i. 

Taittiriya Uiwaiisliad. > 
MaMn^yana TJpanisliad. > 
Kitliaka tTpaaiabad. 
S'vetisVatara Upaaishad. 
Maitrdyaatja CFpaaisliad 
(6) Wkite. 

Briliadirariyaka tJpinisliad. > 
Isf'X Upaai^ad. ^ 


T^diiis. 

Jaiminiyas (MarnMns)* 


Taittinyakas. 

Kitima 

(wanting.) 

Mait^yapiyas. 


Yijasancyins. 


4. The Upanishads of the Aiharvaveda 

The case is entirely different with the numerous Upa¬ 
nishads which have found admi^on into the Atharva- 
veda. It is true that several of them trace back thmr 
doctrine to S'aun*^ or PipprdMa, or even (as the 
Brahma-Up.) to both together; and according to the 
tradition communicate by N&r&yana and Colebrooke, 
not only single treatises, but complete series of Upani¬ 
shads were attributed to the Saunaldyas or Pippal&dis. 
But the contradictions of these accounts, as wdl as the 
circumstance tbat the most diverse Upanishads refer their 
doctrine to the allege! founders of the Atharvaveda 
S'akhSs, S'aunaka and PippalSdn, suggest the conjecture 
that we should see in this little more than an arbitraiy 
attadiment to well-known nam^ of antiquity; jusc as 
oth^ Atharva-Upanishads trace back their doctrine to 
y&jnavalkhya, to Ahgiras or Atharvan, or even to Brahma 
Budra and Praj&pati. Moreover the names of the 
Atharva-Uj^niriiads (apart from a few doubtful excep¬ 
tions, as Mdnd^kyici, Jdbdla, Paihgcdct, ShaixinJ^ are no 
longer, as is the case with the Upanishads of the three 
older Vedas, formed on the model of the names of 
the S'akhSs, but are derived partly from the contents 
and partly from any accidental circumstance. This 
proves that in the Atharva-Upanishads we must not 
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expect to find tlie dogmatic text-books of definite Vedic 
schools. 

Many indications (of which more wiU be said hereafter) 
point to the fact that the leading ideas of the Upanishads, 
the doctrine, namely, of the sole reality of the Atman, of 
its evolution as the universe, its identity with the soul, 
and so forth, although they may have originated from 
Br&hmans such as Y&jnavalkhya, yet in the earliest times 
met with acceptance rather in Kshatriya circles^ than 
among Br&hmans, engrossed as the latter' were in the 
rituaL It was only later on that they were adopted 
by the Brahmans, and interwoven with the ritual on the 
lines of allegorical interpretation. 

Under these circumstances it is very probable that the 
Stman doctrine, after it had been taken in hand by the 
SAkh4s of the three older Vedas, was further prosecuted 
outside of these schools, and that consequently in course 
of time works were published, and have been partially at 
least preserved, which occupy a position as compared 
with the Upanishads of the Rig S4ma and Yajurvedas 
precisely similar to that of the Samhitl. of the Athar- 
vaveda to their Samhit&s. And as at an earlier date 
hymns of various kinds found admittance into this 
Samhit4, which were partly of too late composition 
for the older Samhitas, and partly were despised by 
them; so now again it was the Atharvaveda which opened 
its arms to the late born or rejected children of the spirit 
of 6tman research. The consequence of this generosity 
was that in course of time everything which appeared in 
the diape of an Upanishad, that is a mystical text, 

^ As an illustration of the different relation of Bralinians and Kshatii^as 
to tlie novel doctrine of the Atman, Bjih. 3-4 may be referred to, where 
YlJimvalhlija, m «pcment of this new doctrine, is met with jealousy and 
tl» dde of the Br&bmans, but by the king Janaka with entlrasi- 
a^c amnL To tMs question we return later (infta^ p, 17 ff.). 
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whether it were the expression merely of the reHgioas 
philosophical consciousness of a limited circle or even an 
individual thinker, was credited to the Atharvaveda, or by 
later collectors was included in it without further hesita¬ 
tion. The regularity with which a given text reappeam 
in the different collections forms, as far as we can see, the 
sole mark of its canonicity (if we may use the word in 
such a connection). Guided by this principle we have 
gatiiered together in our translation of the “ Sixty Upani- 
shads” all those texts which seem to have met with 
general recognition. Referring then for further details 
to the Introduction there to the Atharva-Upanishads, we 
propose here, for the sake of a general survey, merely to 
enumerate the more important of these works according 
to the fivefold classification which we have made of 
them.^ 

I. Pure Vedakta Upanishads. —^These remain essenti¬ 
ally faithful to the old Vedanta doctrine, without laying 
more definite stress than is already the case in the older 
Upanishads on its development into the Toga, SannySsa, 
and Vaishnavite or S'aivite symbolism :— 

M-iindahm, Pras'na, MdruMkya (with the K&iik&); 

Garhha, PrdTpdgnihotra, Pinda; 

AtTna, Sarvopanishatsdra, Gdruda. 

II. Yoga Upanishads. —^These from the standpoint of 
the V^&nta treat predominantly and exclusively of the 
apprehension of the Atman through the Yoga by means 
of the morse of the syllable Om :— 

Brahmomdydf Kshurikd, Cvlikd ; 

Nddcdmtdu, Bruhmahindu, Amritcdnndu,Dhyd/i(ia~ 
hindu, Tejohindu; 

Yogas'ikhd, Yogatattva, Hamsa. 

III. SannyIsa Upanishads. —As a rule these are 
equally one-sided, and enjoin and describe the life 

^ Following, in reality, Weber’s example. 
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af the SannySsin as the practical issue of Upanishad 
teaching:— 

Brahma, Sannydsa, Arunwya, Kanthas'ruti; 

Paramahamsa, Jdbdla, As'rama. 

IV. S'lVA Upanishads. —These interpret the popularly 
worshipped S'iva (ts'dna, Mahes'vara, Mahddeva, etc.) as a 
personification of the Atman :— 

Aiharvas'iras, Atharvas'iihd, NUarudra ; 

Kdldgnirudra, Kaivalya. 

V. Vishnu Upanishads. — These explain Vishnu 
(NfirSyana, Nyisimha, etc.) similarly in the sense of the 
Upanishad teaching, and regard his various avat4ras as 
impersonations of the Atman :— 

Mahd, Ndrdyamx, Atmahodhai 

Nrisindiapilrvatdpaniya, Nridmhottaratdpaniya ; 

Rdmapdrvatdpantya, Rdmottaratdpaniya. 

5. On the Meaning of the Word Upanishad 

According to S'ankara, the Upanishads were so named 
because they “destroy” inborn ignorance,^ or because 
they “ conduct ” to Brahman.® Apart ■frcan these inter¬ 
pretations, justifiable neither on grounds of philology nor 
of &ct, the word Upanishad is usually explained by 
In d ian writers by rahasyam (i.e. “secret,” Anquetil’s 
secretum tegendum). Thus it is said, for example, in 
Nrisimh. 8 four times in succession iti raJuxsyam, instead 
of the earlier usual form iti upanishad (as is fomd e.g. at 
the close of Taitt. 2 and 3, Mah&nar. 62. 63. 64). In older 
passages also, where mention is made of Upanishad texts, 
such expressions are used as gttliyd' ddes’dh,^ paramam 
guhyam,*vedaguhya~upanishatsugAdham,^guhyatamam.^ 

' S'ankaia mi Brth. p. 2.4, Katlu p. 73.11. 

* JA oa Twtt. p. 9. 5, Muwl. p. 261.10. 

* CMnd. 3. 5. 2. «Ka$li. 3.17,S'TOt.6.22. 

* 5. 6. «Maitr. 6. 29. 
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The attempt to maintain secrecy with regard to 
abstruse and therefore easily misunderstood doctrines has 
numerous analogies even in the West. To the question 
why He speaks to them in parables Jesus answers, art 
viiiv Sedorai yv&vai ra f/wm^pia rfy} /SaaiXeta^ r&p ovpav&v, 
iicemtK Se ov SeSoraiJ Pythagoras requires of his pupils 
itvffTuc}) crunr^, mystical silence. A saying is preserved of 
Heracleitus, ra Kpvirrew airuTTvq ar^aJd-q. 

Plato finds fault with the art of writing on the ground 
that • it ovK iirurraTcu 'Kdyetv ols Set 76 teat And 

Schopenhauer demands of his readers as a preliminary 
condition that they should have grappled with the diffi¬ 
culties of Kant. 

The same feeling inspires the warning repeated 
again and again in the Upanishads, not to impart a 
certain doctrine to unworthy students. 

Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6. 9 :—“ These combinations of letters 
(according to their secret meaning, their upanishad) the 
teacher shall not impart to anyone who is not his 
immediate pupil {antevdsin), who has not already lived 
for a year in his house, who does not himself intend to be 
a teacher.” 

ChS,nd. 3. 11. 5:—“ Therefore only to his eldest son 
shall the father as Brahman communicate it (this 
doctrine), but to no one else, whoever he may be.” 

Bfih. 6. 3. 12:—“ This (the mixed drink, niantha, 
and its ritual) shall be communicated to no one, except 
the son or the pupil.” 

S'vet. 6. 22 :—“ Give it (this supreme-secret) to none 
who is not tranquil, who is not a son or at least a 
pupU.” 

Mund. 3. 2. 11 :—“ None may read this who has not 
observed his vow.” 

Maitr. 6. 29 :—“ This most mysterious secret shall be 
> Mt la 11 . » Phaedr. 278, E. 
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imparted to none who is not a son or a pupil, and who 
has not yet attained tranquillity.” 

Npsimh. 1. 3 :—“But if a woman or a Sudra learns 
the Savitfi formula, the Lakshmi formula, the Pranava, 
one and all go downwards after death. Therefore let 
these never be communicated to such! If anyone 
communicates these to them, they and^ the teacher aUk' 
go downwards after death.” 

E4map. 84 :—“ Give it not (the diagram) to com jon 
men.” 

The same explanation is to be given of the striking 
feature, which is constantly recurring in the Upanishads, 
that a teacher refuses to impart any instruction to 
a pupil who approaches him, until by persistence 
in his endeavour he has proved his worthiness to 
receive the instruction. The best known instance of 
this kind is Naciketas in the K4thaka Upanishad, to 
whom the god of death vouchsafes the desired instruction 
on the nature of the soul and its fate only after the young 
man has steadily rejected all attempts to divert him fix>m 
his wish.^ Indra deals in a similar way with Pratardana,® 
Raikva with Janas'ruti,® Satyak^ma with Upakosala,* 
PravShana with Aruni,® Praj^pati with Indra and 
Vairoc'ana,® YSjnavalkya with Janaka,^ S'&kayanya with 
Brihadratha.® 

From all this it follows that the universal tendency 
of antiquity, and of the circle wnich produced the 
Upanishads, was in the direction of keeping their 
contents secret from unfit persons, and that the Indian 
writers were practically justified in explaining the term 
upanishad by rahasyam, “secret.” Less easy is it at 
first sight to understand how the word ujmnishad has 

* K&fh. 1. 20 f. S Kaush. 3.1. » CMnd. 4. 2. 

♦CSWbd. 4. la 2. »Ch«ina. 5. 3. 7, Biik 6. 2. 6. 

•Oband. 8. 8. 4. f Bpli. 4. 3.1 f. » Maitr. 1. 2. 
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come to signify “secret meaning, secret instructiou, a 
secret.” For upanishad, derived as a substantive from 
the root sad, to sit, can only denote a “ sitting and as 
the preposition upa (near by) indicates, in wntrast to 
parishad, samsad (assembly), -a “confidential secret 
sitting,” we must assume, even if actual proof is 
wanting, that this name for “ secret-sitting ” was used also 
in coume of time to denote the purpose of this sitting, 
i.e. “ secret instruction.” Just as the German “ college ” 
has bwn transferred from the idea of “ convention ” to 
that of the subject-matter of instruction ; k> that in such 
an expression as “to.read, to hear, etc. a lecture” the 
original meaning of coUege (from coUigere, to collect) is 
altogether forgotten, as in the case of the Upanishads the 
(mginal conception of “sitting.” Similar instances are 
quite common, as for example the ^i/a-ucal a«poda-et<t of 
Aristotle or the harptfiai of Epictetus no longer signify 
lectures, conversations, but definite written compositions. 

Another explanation of the word upanishad has been 
re^ntly put forward by Oldenberg, according to which 
upanishad, precisely as updsand, would have originally 
meant “adoration,” i.e. reverential meditation on the 
Brahman or Atman.^ The suggestion deserves attention, 
but is open to the following objections. (1) The words 
up>a-Vds, “to sit before someone or something (in adora¬ 
tion),” and upa + sad [upa + ni + sad does not occur in 
the Upanishads), “ to seat oneself before someone (for the 
purpcrae of instruction),” are, according to prevailing usage, 
to be carefully distinguished from one another. Even if 
in the older texts the linguistic usage was not yet 
rigorously fixed, yet in the Upanishads (as a glance at 
Jacob’s concordance proves), upa + ds is always “to 
wortiiip,” never “ to approach for instruction,” and upa + 
sad always “to approach for instruction,” never “to 
^ Zeitmht. d. Dmt$ch. Morgml, GmUschaft^ Bd. 50 (1896)> p, 457 f. 
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worship ”; and the reason for forming the substantive 
upanishad not from upa + sad, but from the rarer upa + 
ni + sad, was perhaps merely that the substantive upctsad 
had been already adopted as the name of a well-known 
ceremony preliminary to the Soma sacrifice. (2) Even if 
mention is frequently made of worship of Brahman or the 
fitman, especially under a definite symbol (as manas, 
prdna, etc.), yet, strictly speaking, the itman is not like 
the gods an object of worship, but an object of knowledge. 
Kena 1. 4 f.,—“that shouldest thou know as Brahman, 
not that which is there worshipped ” {na idam yad idam 
updsate); Ch§,nd. 8. 7. 1,—“the self {atman) . , . that 
ought man to search after, that endeavour to know ”; 
Brih. 2. 4. 5,—“ the self, in truth, should be seen, heard, 
understood, and reflected upon, 0 Maitreyt,” etc. The 
two passages of the Upanishads also, which Oldenberg 
cites in proof of worship offered to Brahmap, tell in 
reality in the opposite direction. In Brih. 2. 1, G&rgya 
declares his worship of this or that as Brahman, until 
finally the king breaks oflP the inquiry with the words, 
“ Ainth all that it is not yet known ” {na etdvatd viditam 
bhavati). Then he imparts the teaching concerning the 
deep sleeper, and closes with the words, “ his upanishad ” 
(secret name, not worship) “ is ‘ the reality of realities,’ ” i.e. 
the essence which is implied in all empirical existence. 
And if in BriL 1. 4 the proposition is laid down that 
not the gods but the atman alone should be worshipped, 
by this is to be understood merely a polemic against the 
worship of the gods, not a demand to “ worship ” the 
^tinan as though it were only a god. This word is 
applicable, therefore, solely to the gods, and is used of the 
^tman only by zeugma,^ and the proof of this is found 

^ If ihk is diluted, then, to be consistent, from passages like Btih. 2.4, 

."the dtman ia truth doold be seen and heard,” etc., the conclusion must 
he drawn that the fitman is yMbjle and audible. 
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in what follows when it is said,—“He who worships 
another deity, and says ‘He is one, and I am aa- 
other,’ that man is not wise.” ^ Without, however, such 
a conception of the 4tman as “He is one, and I lan 
another,” which is here interdicted, worship is altogether 
inconceivable, but not perhaps knowledge by immediate 
intuition (anuhhava). (3) An attempt to apply the hypo¬ 
thesis under consideration throughout to the existing fiicts 
would demonstrate its impossibility. Thus in Taitt 1. 3 
the secret meaning (upanisliad) of the combination of 
letters {samhitd) is explained, and this being concluded 
various rewards are held out in prospect to him “who 
knows these great combinations as thus expoundai” 
{ya evam etd mahdsamhitd vydMiydtd veda). Here 
merely a knowledge of the combination of the letters is 
required; there is no mention of any worsnip in the entire 
paragraph. Or if we take the certainly ancient parage 
Kaush. 2. 1—2, where it is said of the beggar, who knows 
himself as the Self of all beings,— tasya upamshad ‘ na 
ydced' iti, “his secret sign is not to beg”; it would be 
very difficult to say what suggestion of "worship” k 
found in phrases like these. 

If the passages collected in my index to the 
Upankhads under the word Upanishad are examined, it 
wdl be at once evident that, taken together, they 
involve the meaning, “secret sign, secret name, s«Jret 
import, secret word, secret formula, secret instruction,” 
and that therefore to all the meanings the note of secrecy 
k attached. Hence we may conclude that the exphma^ 
tion offered by the Indians of the word upanidtad 
as rahasyam, “ secret,” k correot 

1 Brih. 1. 4.10. 
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II. BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
UPANIS^IADS 

1. The earliest Origin of the Upanishads 

The word Upanishad occurs with three distinct 
meanings as— 

(1) Secret word. 

(2) Secret text. 

(3) Secret import. 

(1) Certain mysterious words, expressions, and formulas, 
which are only intelligible to the initiated, are described 
as Upanishad. These contain either a secret rule for 
action dnd behaviour, as the na ydc'et of Kaush. 2. I, 2, 
quoted above, or secret information on the nature of 
Brahman. When, then, the latter is described as satyasya 
rntyarnhy or tad-vanam^ (the final goal of aspiration), there 
is added, “ thou hast been taught the Upanishad.” Of a 
similar nature are secret words like tajjaldn,^ “ in him 
(all beings) are born, perish, and breathe,” or neti neti.* 
An d when the worship of Brahman under such formulas 
is enjoined, it is not implied that upanishad signifies 
“ worahip,” but only, as already pointed out, that medita¬ 
tion on Brahman under these mysterious terms must take 
the place of the worship of the gods. 

(2) The extant texts themselves, as well as the older 
texts underlying them, are called Upanishads. Accord¬ 
ingly in the Taittiriyaka school especially a section often 
ends with the words, —iti upanishad. 

(3) Very frequently it is not a word or a text, but the 
secret allegorical meaning of some ritual conception or 
practice, which is described as upanishad; e.g. in Chdnd. 1. 
1. 10,—“for that which is executed with knowledge, 

> Bnk 2.1. 20, 2. X C. 2 Kena 31 (4. 6). 

3. 14.1. % 2. 3, 6, and often. 
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with faith, with the upanishad (knowledge of the g«a»t 
meaning of Ud^tha as Om), that is more effective.” 

The question suggests itself, which of these three 
significations is the original. We might dedde for the 
third, and suppose that an allegorical interpretation was 
assigned to the ritual, and the Upanishad doctrine 
developed thence. This, however, apparently was not 
the case, and there is much to be said for the view that, as 
already observed above, the conceptions of the Upanishads, 
though they may have originated with the BrAhmans, were 
fostered primarily among the Kshatriyas and not within 
Brahman circles, engrossed as these were with the ritual 

The Upanishads have come down to us, like the rest 
of the texts of the three older Vedas, through^the BrAh- 
mans. All the more striking is it, -therefore, that the 
texts themselves frequently trace back some of their mart 
important doctrines to kings, i.e. Kshatriyas. Thus, in 
the narrative of ChAnd. 5. 11-24, five learned BrAhmans 
request from UddAlaka Aruni instruction concerning the 
Atman Vais'vAnara. UddAlaka distrusts his ability to 
explain ever)d;hing to them, and all the six therefote 
betake themselves to the king As'vapati Kaikeya, and 
receive from him the true instmction, the defectiveness 
of their own knowledge having first been made clear. 
In Brih. 2. 1 (and the parallel passage, Kaush. 4), the 
far-famed Vedic scholar GArgya BAlAki volunteers to 
expound the Brahman to King AjAtas'atru of KAsi, and 
propounds accordingly twelve (in Kaush. 16) erronojiis 
explanations; whereupon to him, the BrAhman, the king 
exhibits the Brahman as the Atman under the figure of 
a deep sleeper, prefacing his exposition with the remark, 
“ that is a reversal of the rule, for a BrAhman to betake 
himself as a pupil to a Kshatriya in order to have the 
Brahman expounded to him; now I proceed to instru^ 
yom.” In this narrative, preserved by two different Vedic 
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schools, it is expressly declared that the knowledge of 
the Brahman as 4tmau, the central doctrine of the entire 
Vedanta, is possessed by the king; but, on the contrary, 
is not possessed by the Br§,hman “famed as a Vedic 
scholar.”^ In Ch4nd. 1. 8-9, two Br4hmans are instructed 
by the king Prav4hana Jaivali concerning the dkdsu as 
the ultimate substratum of all things, of which they are 
ignomnt. And although it is 'said in Ch4nd. 1. 9. 3 
that this instruction had been previously imparted by 
Atidhanvan to Udaraslndilya, yet the names allow of 
the conjecture that in this case also a Brahman received 
instruction from a Kshatriya, Similarly Ch4nd. 7 contains 
tiie teaching given by Sanatkumara, the god of war, to 
the BiAhman N4rada. Here the former pronounces in- 
adeqtrate the comprehensive Vedic learning of the Brah¬ 
man with the words: “all that you have studied is 
merely name.” * Finally the leading text of the doctrine 
of the soul’s transmigration, which is extant in three 
different recensions,® is propounded in the form of an 
instruction given to Aruni by the king Prav4hana JaivalL* 
the king here says to the Br4hman :—“ Because, as you 
have told me, 0 Grautama, this doctrine has never up to 
the present time been in circulation among Brahmans, 
therefore in all the worlds the government has remained 
in the hands of the warrior caste,” ® 

When we consider that the passages quoted discuss 
such subjects as the knowledge of Brahman as 4tman,® tiie 
knowledge of this atman as the all-quickener,^ and the 

1 Kaadu, Ic. * Chtod. 7-1. 3. 

^ CMnd. 5* 3-10, Bpli. 5. 2, and witli considerable variations Kausli. 

* In Katii^ by Cltra Qfingytyana. 

^CMnd, 5. 3, 7; in Bjib. 6. 2, 8 the words are:—surely as I wish 
liiat joUf like yonr ancestors, may remain well-disposed to ns, so surely np 
to present day this knowledge has nerer been in the possession of a 
Bflliinan.’’ 

^ Bfib. 2* 1, Eansh* 4. 


’^Chilnd. 5. Ill 
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fate of the soul after death,^ that is, precisely the most 
important points of Upanishad teaching; that not only 
is the king represented in them as endowed with v-;rdoss, 
bat is expressly contrasted with the Br4hman who is 
ignorant or deluded; and that these narratives are 
pr^erved to us by the Vedic Sakhfts, fmd therefore by 
the Brahmans themselves; we are forced to conclude, if not 
with absolute certeinty, yet with a veiy high degree of 
probability, that as a matter of fact the doctrine of the 
lUman, standing it did in such sharp contrast to all i^e 
principles of the Vedic ritual, though the original ooncep* 
tion may have been due to Br&hmans, was taken up and 
cultivated primarily not in Br&bman but in Kshatriya 
circles, and was first adopted by the former in later times. 
The fact, moreover, which is especially prominent in the 
last quoted that the Brahmans during a long 

period had not attained to the possession of this knowl^ge, 
for which they nevertheless display great eagerness, is 
most simply explained on the supposition that this teach¬ 
ing with regard to the sitman was studiously withheld 
from them ; that it was transmitted in a narrow circle 
among the Kshatriyas to the exclusion of the Br&hmans ; 
that, in a word, it was upaniskad. The allegorical method 
of interpreting the ritual in the light of the lltman 
doctrine, though it may have been already practised 
among the Kshatriya circles, was probably undertaken on 
a larger scale after the adoption of the new doctrine by 
the BrMimmia It would follow that the third of the 
above-mentioned meanings of the word upanishad as 
“ secret import ” (of some ritual conception) is probably 
in the first instance 8m>ndary. If we ask farther, which 
of the two other meanings, (l) secret word, (2) secret text, 
is the more primitive, it would seem that a transitimi 
from the second to the first is with difficulty intelligible, 
> OMnd. 5 . 3 f, Bfik 6 . 2. 
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but that the first passes into the second by a natural an4 
readily comprehended change. 

We may therefore assume that the doctrine of the 
&tman as the first principle of the universe, the gradual 
rise of which we have traced through the hymns of 
the Rigveda and Atharvaveda, was fostered and pro¬ 
gressively developed by the Kshatriyas in opposition to 
the principles of the Brahmanieal ritual; whence the new 
knowledge was expressed in brief words or formulas, intel¬ 
ligible only to the initiated, such as tadvanam, tajjcddn, 
satydsya satyam, samyadvdma, vdmant, hhdmant, etc. 
A iformula of this kind was then called an upanishad, 
inasmuch as the condition of its communication and ex¬ 
planation was the absence of publicity. Such formulas 
were naturally accompanied by oral explanations, which 
also were kept secret, and from these were gradually 
developed the earliest texts that bore the name of 
Upanishad. The manner in which the formulas tad 
mi tad ^ or vi-ram * are discussed may serve as examples 
of such secret words accompanied by secret explanation.® 

In these and similar ways the secret doctrines, i.e. the 
vidyds, arose, of which mention is so frequently made in 
the Upanishads. Their authors or exclusive possessors 
were renowned in the land. Pilgrims sought them, pupils 
served them for many years,* and rich gifts were offered to 
them ® in order thereby to gain the communication of the 


^ Brill. 5. 4. 2 5 ^ 12. 

^The explanations given of tliese secret words ^ve not ahvays in 
agreement. Tlie definition of Braliman as pUrnam apravarti is approved in 
Cli&nd* 3,12. 7, but in Bpih. 2.1. 5 (Kansli. 4. 8) is regarded, on tbe contrary, 
as inadmissible. Of still greater ii^ter^t is tlie case of tbe Upanisbad Brib. 
18, 3| amdtmA mty&m understood by others as anritam satyena 

; wialso Bj'ib. 5.5.1 {auptam ubhayafaJi mtyena panffrtkUam), wbicb 
^ain is otherwise explained in CbUnd. 8. 3. 5. Similarly the saying of tbe 
ancient psMs, idam mtvmiy is differently construed in Bnb. 1.4. 17 

and Taitt 1. 7. 

*Cbind,4.10.2, 


^ Cbiind. 4. 2. 1. 
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vidtfd. In the case of some otf the^ vidy&s the nmx» of 
the author is preserved. Several of them, in fact, are 
equipped with a formal genealogy, which rerounts the 
original author and his successors, and usually closes with 
the injunction to communicate the doctrine only to a 
son or trusted pupil. 

A suitable field, however, for the successful development 
of these doctrines was first opened up when they pa^ed 
from the Kshatriya circles, where they had originally 
found a home, by ways that a few illustrations have 
already taught us to recogniire, into the possei^on of 
the Brihmans, whose system of scholastic traditions was 
firmly established. The latter eagerly adopted the htman 
doctrine, although it was fundamentally opptmi to the 
Vedic cult of the gods and the Br&hmanical system of 
ritual, combined it by the help of allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion with the ritualistic tradition, and attached it to the 
curriculum of their schools. Hie Upanishads became the 
Vedfinta. 

Soon ala) the BriQunmis laid claim to the new tesushing 
M their exclusive privilege. They were able to point to 
princes and leaders, as Janaka, J^nasTuti, etc., who were 
gftid to have gone for instruction to Brihmans. Authorities 
on the ritual like S'indilya ami Yajfiavalkhyi; were trans¬ 
form^ into originators and upholdera of the ideas of 
the Upanishads, and the itman doctrine was made to pre- 
sup^KXse the tredition of the Veda:—“ Only he who knows 
the Veda comprehends the great omnipresent Atman,” as 
it is said in a imssage of the Brihmanas.^ 

After the Upsmisha<i ideas had been adopted by the 
S'ikh&s, and had been made a part of their Vedic systmn of 
instruction, they passed through a varied expanrion and 
development under the hands of the Vedic teachers. To 
begin with they were brought into accord with tlie ritual 
I Taitt. Bf. 3 .12.9. 7 . 
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tradition by interpreting the latter (in the Aranyakas) in 
the spirit of the dtman doctrine; and thus the adherents 
of the Rigveda brought it into connection with the uktham 
(hymn), those of the Samaveda with the sdman, and 
those of the Yajurveda with the sacrifice, especially the 
horse-sacrifice as being its highest form. The new 
doctrine, however, was further developed in a manner 
which altogether transcended the traditional cult, with 
which, indeed, it often found itself in open contradiction. 
In regard to this an active communication and exchange 
must have existed between the different schools. Defini¬ 
tions which by the one were highly regarded failed to meet 
with acceptance in another. Teachers who in the one 
S'&kh^ exercised supreme authority are found in an¬ 
other in a subordinate position (Aruni), or are altogether 
unknown (Y^jfiavalkhya). Texts appear with slight 
variations in the different Vedic schools, whether borrowed 
directly or going back on either side to a common original 
Other texts are met with side by side in one and the 
same S'&khi in numerous recensions, often very similar, 
often widely divergent fi:om one another. This rich 
mental life, the details of which can scarcely be further 
. reproduced, may not improbably have lasted for centuries; 
and the fundamental thought of the doctrine of the 4tman 
have attained an ever completer development by means of 
the reflection of individual thinkers in familiar intercourse 
before a chosen circle of pupils, and probably also by public 
discussions at royal courts. The oldest Upanishads pre¬ 
served to us are to be regarded as the final result of this 
mental process. 


% The extant Upanishads 

Owing to the manner in which the Upanishads have 
arisen &om the activity of the different Vedic schools and 
their interooume one with another, we are unable to lay 
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down any predbe chronological order of snroession among 
them. All the principal Upanishads contain earlier and 
later elements side by side, and therefore the age of each 
separate piece must be-determined by itself as far as this 
is possible from the degree of development of the thoughts 
which find expression in it. Here, where we still troat 
of the Upanishads as a whole, we can only attempt a 
rough and approximate determination of the period to 
which in general an Upanishad belong 

We distinguidi first four successive periods of time, to 
which the Upanishads as a whole may be ^gned. 

I The anciekt Prose Upakishads.— 

B|ihadl.ranyaka and Chtodogya. 

Taittirlya. 

Aitareya. 

Kaushttaki. 

Kena. 

The last-named stands on the border-lin& 

These are collectively the Ved&nta texts of the actually 
existing SAkh&s, and in their earlier parts are usually 
closely interwoven with Brihmanas and Aranyakas, of 
which they form the continuation, and whose ritualistic 
conceptions are interpreted by thv.m in various allegorical 
ways. It is only the later, and as we m^y suppose youngrar 
texts which emancipate themselves firom the .ritual. The 
language is still almost entirely the ancient prc»e of 
the BrShmanas, somewhat ponderous stilted and awkward, 
but not without natural charm. The order adopted-above 
is in general chronological. The Brihaddranyaha and 
Chdndogya are not only the richest in contaits, but a^ 
the oldest of the extant Upanishads. As rompared also 
with one another, the Brihaddranyaka, as we shall oft^ 
see, shows almost without exception greater originality in 
the grouping of the texts. On the other hand the literary 
outlook of Ch^nd. 7. 1. 4 (7. 2. 1, 7. 7. 1) is materially 
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broader than that of Brih. 2. 4. 10 (4. 1. 2, 4. 5. 11). 
Taittiriya in its essential part is still later than Ghdn- 
dogya ; cp. Ch4nd. 6. 2 (three elements) and Taitt. 2. 1 
(five elements). Aitareya is later than Chdndogya (in 
Ch4nd. 6. 3. 1 there are three kinds of organic beings, in 
Ait. 3. 3 four), and than Taittirtya\cg. Taitt. 2. 6, “ after 
that he had created it he entered into it,” with the more 
elaborate description Ait. 1. 3. 12). KctushUahi, finally, 
is later than all those named; for Kaush. 1 is less 
original than ChSnd. 5. 3 f., Brih. 6. 2, and Kaush. 3 must 
be later than Ait. 3. 3, Kaush. 4 than Brih. 2. 1. Kena 
stands on the border-line of this period, and by virtue 
of its first metrical portion already belongs to the 
succeeding epoch. 

II. Tee Metrical Upanishads. —^The transition is 
made by Kena 1-13 and the verses Brih. 4. 4. 8-21, 
undoubtedly a later addition. There follow— 

K^thaka 

tsA. 

SVetHs'vatara. 

Mundaka. 

Mah4n4rayana. 

The last-named makes use of Mundaka, and Mundaka 
appears to use Svetds'vatara. Is'd seems on the whole 
to be less fully developed than Svetds'vatara, and to be 
freer from sectarian bias; but in numerous instances it is 
found to be dependent on Kdthaka} That Svetdsrvatara 
is later than Kdthaka is not open to doubt; on the 
contrary, it is very probable, on the evidence of several 
passages,* that Kdthaka was directly employed in the com- 
poation of Svetdsvodara. 

The difference between this period and the preceding 
is very great. The connection with the S'&kht,s appears 

* Cp. especii^y Is'S 8 witt E&th. 6.13. 

* Collected in Deussen, 27pan., p. 289. 
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sometimes doubtful, sometimes artificial, and in any case 
is loose. Allegories framed after the manner of the 
Aranyakas are wanting. The thought of the Upanishads 
is no longer apprehended as in course of development, 
but appears everywhere to have been taken over in its 
entirety. Individnfd verses and characteristic phrases con¬ 
stantly recur. The phraseology is already formed. And 
the language is almost throughout metrical. 

Ill, The later Prose UPANisHAm.— 

Pras'na. 

MadtrSyaniya. 

M&n4fii^a.. 

In this third period the composition returns again to 
prose, but a prose which is markedly different from the 
archaic language of the ancient Upanishads, although it 
does also take on, especially in th.QMaitrdyaniya, an ai*ch«uc 
colouring. The style suggests that of the later Sanskrit 
prose; it is complex, involved, and delights in repetitions. 
T^ie dependence of the thought on that of the earlier Upani- 
shads is made manifest by numerous quotations and adap¬ 
tations. That Prasna is later than Muridahx is proved 
by the &ct that the latter is quoted in Pr. 3. 5; it is 
older, however, than Maitrdyantya, for it is itself quoted 
in Maitr. 6. 5. The position of Mdwidhya is difficult to 
determine, owing to its brevity ; yet the theory concerning 
Om in M%d. 3 seems to be more advanced than that 
of Maitr. 6. 4. The greater number of the Upanishads 
hitherto mentioned have found admission, sometimeg with 
very doubtful right, to a place in the three older 
Vedas. Only thiee of them—namely, Mundaka, Pras'na, 
and Mandukya—appear to have belonged from the 
beginning to the Atharvaveda, the two firet-named 
certainly as the original legitimate Upanishads of this 
fourth Veda. These two are ascribed to S'aunaka and 
PipjMil4da, the founders of the Sakh^s of the Atharva- 
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veda. The later collections of Atharva Upanishads 
begin as a rule with the Mundaka and Pras'na, and these 
two alone can be proved to have been known to and 
employed by BSdar&yana and Sankara. 

IV. The later Atharva Upanishads. —Later tDeo- 
logieal treatises retain still the form of Upanishads as a 
convenient method of literary composition that carries 
with it a degree of sanctity; while the thought concerns 
itself partly with the continuous .-development of older 
themes, or refrains from deviating from the beaten tracks 
{Ckirbha, Prdndgnihotra, Pvnda, Atma, SarvopanisJuU- 
sdra, Gdruda), partly turns its attention to the glorifi¬ 
cation of the Yoga {Brahrnavidyd, Kshurikd, &-&lihd, 
Nddahindu, Brahmabindu, Amritahindu, Bhydnabiivdu^ 
Tyohindu, Yogas'ikhd, Yogatattva, Hamsa), or of the 
Sanny&sa (Brahma, Sannydsa, Arurieya, Kanthas'ruti, 
Pararnodiamsa, Jdhdla, As'rama), The difference between 
the two tendencies shows itself also in the fact that 
almost without exception the Yoga Upanishads are com¬ 
posed in verse, those of the Sannydsa in prose with 
occasional verses inserted. A further class of Upanishads 
is devoted to the worship of S'iva (Atharva^iras, Atharva- 
s'ihkd, NUarudra, Kaldgnirudra, Kaivalya), or of 
Vishnu (Mahd, Ndrdya/na, Atmahodha, Nrisimhatd- 
paniya, Rdmatdpaniya, and endeavours to interpret 
these in the light of the &tman doctrine. They are 
composed for the most part in prose with an inter¬ 
mixture of verse. All of these Upanishads were received 
into the Atharvaveda, but met with no recognition from 
the leading theologians of the Ved4nta. 

3. The Upanishads in Bddardyana and Sankara 

The earliest traces of a collection of Upanishads are 
found within the books themselves. Thus the mention in 
Svet. 5. 6 of “the Upani^ads that form the mystical 
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portion of the Veda” {wda-fpJiya-uixinishadah), and 
also the passage SVet. 0. 22, “in former times in the 
Vedanta was the deepest mystery revealed,” seem to look 
back to the older Upanishads as a self-contained whole 
which already claimed a certain antiquity. A sim ilar 
inference may be drawn from a thrice recurring verse' 
which speaks of ascetics (yatis) who have “grasped the 
meaning of the Vedanta doctrine.” StiU more clearly do 
the Upanishads appear as a complete whole when, in 
Maitr. 2. 3, the doctrine concerning Brahman is d^ribed 
as “ the doctrine of all the Upanishads ” (sarva-upanisliad- 
vidyd). That in so late works as the Sarva-.upanishad-sara 
or the Muktiki Upanishad the Upanishads are assumed 
to be a whole is therefore of no further importance. 

It was undoubtedly on the foundation of older and 
earlier works that BMar&yana formally undertook an 
epitome of Upanishad doctrine in the BrahmasMras, 
the foundation of the later Vedanta. He shows that 
Brahman is the first principle of the world, samanvaydt, 
“firom the agreement” of the Upanishad texts,* and 
proclaims the fundamental proposition “ that all the 
texts of the Veddnta deserve credence” {sarva-veddnta- 
pratyayam)} Which Upanishads* however, were recog¬ 
nised by him as canonical cannot be ascertained from 
the sutras themselves owing to their brevity, but only 
from S'ankara's commentary, mad the decision therefore 
remains in many instances doubtful, since we do not 
know how &r S ankara follow^ a reliable tradition. Only 
in the first adJiydya is it possible to determine with 
greater certainty the Upanishad texts which BSdar§.yana 
had in his mind, where he undertakes to establish the 
teaching conoemingBrahman in twenty-eight Adhikaranas 
(sections) based on as many passages of the Upanishads. 

1 3. 2. 6, Matanar. 10. 22, Kaiv. 3. 

* 1.1. 4. *3. 3.1. 
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Here, as in his entire work, the number four plays a 
decisive part in the arrangement of the material. Of the 
twenty-eight fundamental passages, twelve are taken from 
the Ch^ndogya, four from the Brihadliranyaka, four from 
the Kathaka, four from the Taittirlya and Kaushitaki 
(two fix)m each), and four from the Atharva Upanishads, 
namely, three from the Mundaka and one from the Pras'na. 
The following scheme^ shows that the order of the 
passages, as they are found within each of the Upanishads 
which he employs, is strictly observed, while in other 
respects the passages appear interwoven in a manner for 
which we seem to be able to find a reason here and there 
in the close connection of the subject-matter. 


(1) 1. 

1.12-19. 

Taitt. 2. 5. 

(*) 

20-21. Chand. 1. 6. 6. 


(*) 

22. CMnd. 1. 9.1. 


w 

23. CMnd. 1.11. 5. 


(») 

24-27. CMnd. 3. 1.3. 7. 


(«) 

28-31. 

Kausk 3. 2. 

(7) 1. 2.1-8. CMnd. 3. 14. 1. 


(8) 

9-10. 

Kuth. 2. 25. 

(») 

11-12. 

Kath. 3.1. 

ao) 

13-17. Cliilnd. 4.15. 1. 


(11) 

18-20. Brih. 3. 

7. 3. 

(12) 

21-23. 

Mund. 1. 1. 6. 

(13) 

24-32. CMnd. 5.11-24. 


(14) 1. 3. 1-7. 

Mund. 2. 2. 5. 

(16) 

8-9. CMnd. 7. 23. 


(16) 

10-12 Brih. 3. 

8. 8. 

(ID 

13. 

Pxas'na, 6. 6. 

(18) 

14-18. Chfind. 8.1. 1. 


as) 

19-21. Chftnd. 8.12. .3. 


(20) 

22-23. 

2. 2.10. 

(21) 

24-25. 

K4k4.12. 

(22) 

as. 

Katb. 6. 1. 

(28) 

40. Chtod. 8.12. 3. 


(24) 

41. CMnd. 8.14. 


(25) 

42-43. Brih. 4. 3. 7. 

(28) 1. 4. 14-15. 

Taitt 2, 6. 

(27) 

16 - 18 . 

Kaiifib. 4.19. 

(28) 

19-22. Bfih. 4. 6. 6. 


^ From Deuiffiseiit System des VeMfiia^ p. 130. 
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The striking preference for the Ch&ndogja sn^ests 
that an earlier work due to the school d this UpaniAad 
was already in the hands of BSdar&yana, into whidi he 
or one of his predecessors worked sixteen extracts of 
importance derived from another S'&khft, being guided 
further by the principle that the origin^ order of the 
extracts should be maintained. Besides the Upanishads 
named, BMar^yana may with some confidence be shown 
to have used the S'vet4svatara,^ Aitareya,* and perhaps 
J&b&la.® With regard, however, to the formula of impre¬ 
cation quoted in Sut. 3. 3. 25, which according to S'ankam 
should find a place “ at the beginning of an Upanishad 
of the Atharvanikas,” and which is nowhere known to 
exist, I would now suggest (since throughout their works 
B&dardyana and Sankara make use only of the Mundaka 
and Pras na from the Atharva Upanishads, consequently 
recognise none but these, and since they appear to recc^- 
nise the authority of the Upanishad that follows the 
imprecation formula), that the suspected formula may 
once have stood at the beginning of one of these two, 
perhaps of the Mundaka Upanishad; somewhat after the 
manner in which the S^feti formulas precede the Upani¬ 
shads in some manuscripts, and in others are wanting. 

To the Brahmasfitras of BMarayana is attached the 
great commentary of SarJcara {circa 800 a.d.), to whom 
are ascribed, besides other works, the commentaries on 
the Brihaddranyaka, Chdndogya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, 
Svetas'vatara, Is'd, Kena, Katha, Pras'na, Muiylaka 
and JUdaTid&kya, which are edited in the Bihl. Bid., vols. 
iL, iii., vii., viiL Commentaries therefore of S ankara 
are missing on the Kauskltahi, which was first elucidated 
by Sanharunanda (a teacher, according to Hall, Index, 
p. 98. 123, of Madhava, who flourished 1350 A.D.), 
and on the Maitrdyardya, which Edmattrtka expounded. 

> Sftt 1. 4. 8-10. » Sfit. 3. 3.16-18. ® Sftt. 1. S 32. 
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The commentaries, however, on the eleven UpanishaJs 
named are to be attributed in part probably not to 
Sankara himself, but merely to his school, since the 
explanations given in the Upanishad commentaries often 
fail to agree with those in the commentary on the sutras. 
The commentary on the MdiyiCikya which is extant 
under the name of Sankara treats this and Gauclap.ida’s 
Kdnkd as one, and seems to regard the whole as in no 
sense an Upanishad (p. 330: veddnta-artlia-sdra-sah- 
gra]iad)hiilam idam prakaraTux-c'atush^yam ‘ om iti 
etad akskmum ’ ityddi drahhyate); and with this 
would agree the fact that the Mdnd{Lkya is not quoted 
either in the Brahmasutras or in S'ankara’s commentary 
on them, while two verses from the Kdrikd of Gaudapada ^ 
are cited by Sankara* with the words, atra uktam 
veddnta-artha-sampraddyavidhhir dc'dryaih. In his 
commentary on the Brahmasutras only the following 
fourteen Upanishads Ciin be shown to have been quoted 
by Sankara (the figures attached indicate the number 
of quotations),—ChSndogya 809, Brihadaranyaka 565, 
Taittirtya 142, Mundaka 129, Kiithaka 103, Kaushitaki 
88, S'vefais'vatara 53, Pras'na 38, Aitareya 22, J&bala 13, 
Mahanarfi.yana 9, Is'Ci 8, Paiiigi 6, Kena 5. 

Although Sankara regards the texts of the Vedanta 
which he recognises as a uniform and consistent canon of 
truth,® yet he seems still to have had in his hands no 

* 3. 15 and 1.16. = P. 375. 3, 433.1. 

® We iray compare hm exposition on sutra 3. 3. 1, 843;—“ How 

tJien can tlie q^nestion arise, whether the doctrines concerning the 4tman are 
diffeimt or not different; for we camot suppose the aim of the Vedanta is 
to totch a plurality of Brahmans, like the existing plurality of phenomena, 
since Brahman is one and immutable. So it is not possible that concerning 
the immutable Brahman various doctrines should exist; for to supixise that 
the actual fact is one thing, and the knowledge of it another, is necessarily a 
mist^Le. And even supposing that in tlie different Vedanta texts various 
were taught concerning the bnmutable Brahman, only one of these 
could be tame > riie remainder on the other hand would be false, and the cou- 
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collection of Upanishads, since he looks upon the grader 
number of them as still forming the concluding chapters 
of their respective Br&hmanas, to which therefore he k 
accustomed to refer at the commencement of the 
Upanishad commentary. Thus in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Kena^ he quotes its beginning as 
“the beginning of the ninth adhyS.ya;® before it works 
have been thoroughly discussed; the acts of adora¬ 
tion also of the pr&na which serves as the foundation 
of all works were taught; and further those also which 
relate to the S^man that fomos a branch of the works. 
Next followed the consideration of the G4yatra-siman, and 
finally the list of teachers. All the above belongs still 
to works,” etc. On Chdndogya, p. 2 ;—“ The entire ritual 
has been rehearsed, as also the knowledge of Pr%a-Agni, 
etc., as divine.” On Taittiriya, p, 2:—“The appointed 
works which serve to atone for trangrraasions that have 
been committed, as also the works desirable for those who 
covet a definite reward, have been rehearsed in the pre¬ 
ceding parts of the book {pArvasnun yrardhe).” (^n 
Brihaddranyaka, p. 4: “ The connection of this (Upani¬ 
shad) with the sphere of works is as fallows,” etc. On 
ts'd, p. 1 :—“ The mantras ts'd vdsyam, eta, do not apply 
(as we should expect) to works, but reveal the nature of 
the 4tman who is independent of works.” On Aiiareya, 
p. 143 :—“ The works together with the knowledge rela¬ 
tive to the lower Brahman are remitted,” etc. 

As may be inferred firom the eonaments quoted, all 
these Upanishads appear to have been still regarded by 
S'ankara as the concluding portions of their respective 

sequence ■would be loss of confidence in tlie Vedilnta# lioweireri in 

Sankara’s ^es would be an ms adworoi^). It is 

inconceivable that m the individnal texts of the Vedinta a diffeimoe of 
doctrine on the subject of BKihman should find a place.** 

' B&kL /wl, p. S8. 

In the rwension piiblislied hy Ortel it Wongs to tiie f(»rth wlhjaja. 
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Br &hmftnaa. On the Other hsnjd a similar connection with 
the part of a preceding work is wanting in the case of the 
TOmmentaries on KAthaka and S'vetAs'vatara. So also 
with Mundaka and Pras'na, wMch are treated by S ankara 
as one. In the introduction to Pras'na, p. 160. 2, he 
remarks:—“in order to examine further the subjects 
taught in the mantras (of the Mundaka Upanishad, as it 
is rightly glossed), this BrAhmana (the Pras'na Upanishad) 
is undertaken.” Since, however, the Mundaka and Pras'na 
exhibit no relationship at all, and since they are attached 
farther to different S'Akhas of the Atharvaveda (those of 
S'aunaka and PippalAda respectively), this unity under 
which S ankara treats of them is probably to be explained 
merely from the fact that as early as his time they were 
linked together as the first beginning and foundation of a 
collection of Atharva Upanishads. At that time probably 
the collection consisted only of these two, fca: otherwise it 
is hardly likely that the others would have been ignored by 
Sankara so completely as was in fact the case. It is true 
also that the annotator Anandajndna remarks at the 
beginning of Sankara’s commentary on the MdTvMkya : 
“Beginning with the Brahma Upanishad (he intends 
probably the Brahma-vidyA Upanishad) and the Garbha 
Upanishad, there are extant besides many Upanishads of 
the Atharvaveda. Since, however, they are not em¬ 
ployed in the S'Arlrakam (the Brahmasutras of BAdarAyana), 
he (S'ankara) does not expound them.” But the reason 
assigned is perhaps not conclusive, for which Upanishads 
are found in the S'Artrakam, and which not, could only be 
determined by tradition or from Sankara hi mself It 
must therefore have been tradition or S'ankara himself 
that excluded other Upanishads from the Canon, whether 
because they were yet unknown, or because they were not 
yet recognised as Upanishada And thus in fact S'ankara 
desmbes the MAndukya, upon which nevertheless, together 
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with Graudap§,da’s KArik4, he had himself commented, not 
as an Upanishad, but as “ a literary composition contain¬ 
ing the essence of the Ved4nta (veddnta-artkoi-sdra- 
sav^raha-hMtam prakaranam). 

4. The most important CoUections of' Upamshads 

The further history of the Upanishad tradition is for 
a time shrouded in darkness, and only oonjecturally are we 
able from the existing collections of Upanishads to draw 
some conclusions as to their origin. These collections or 
lists fall from the outset into two classes, in so fer as 
they either contain the Upanishads in their entirety, or 
limit themselves (at least as far as the original design is 
concerned) to the Upanishads of the. Atharvaveda. Of 
the former class is the Canon of the MuktikH and the 
Oupnek’hat, of the latter that of Colebrooke apd 
N4r4yana. 

Since the Upanishads of the three older Vedas con¬ 
tinued to live in the tradition of the Sakhlis, as long as 
these survived the secure transmission of the Upanishads 
concerned was assured. It was otherwi^ with the 
Atharvaveda, which was not employed at the sacrifice, 
and in consequence had no such firmly established 
tradition of the schools as the text of the three older 
Vedas upon which to rely for its preservation. This is 
shown not only by the indifference from which its Sariihitl 
has suffered, but also by the freedom with which it ad¬ 
mitted new compositions. The latter would assur^y 
have been impossible as long as the traditicm wtus undmr 
the protection of regular Vedic schools, maintaining them¬ 
selves from generation to generation according to the 
rules of their guild. Hence is to be e:q)Mned the exten¬ 
sive irruption of newly composed Upanishads into the 
Atharvaveda. As early as S^ankara we find the 3iuifi^aka 
and Pras'na united together {sup. p. 32), and on thew as 
3 
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foundation a collection of Atharva Upanish^s appears to 
have been gradually built up, ^hich eventually comprised 
34 pieces from Mwndaha, t^ Nrisimhatdpantya, and 
infcluded also some whose claim to the name of Upani- 
shads had never been previously recognised; just as in 
the judgement of Sankara the K&rik^ of Gaudap4da 
on the Mdndukya Upanishad, and indeed this treatise 
itself {sup. pp. 30, 33), had no claim to the position of an 
Upanishad. These 34 primary Upanishads of Colebrooke’s 
list were later extended to 52 by the addition not only of 
a number of recent compositions, but most remarkably 
by the side of and among them of seven of the recognised 
texts of the older Vedas, viz.—35-36 Kdthaka, 37 Kena, 
39—40 BrihanriArayaim { =Taitt. Ar. x.), 44 AnandavaUt 
( = Taitt. Up. 2), and 45 Bhriguvcdlt ( = Taitt. Up. 3). 
In this manner the collection of 52 Upanishads first made 
known by Colebrooke originated, the strange combination 
of which we attempted to explain ^ on the hypothesis that 
at the time and in the region where this collection was 
finally put together the three older Vedas were cultivated 
only in the S'S,khfis of the Aitareyins, T^ndins (to which 
the Ch4ndogya Upanishad belongs), and VSjasaneyins. 
Accordingly the Upanishads of the remaining S akhfts 
(with the exception of the KausMtahi, Svetds'vatara, and 
Maitrdyaniya, which were perhaps already lost or not 
recognised) were inserted in the existing collection of 
Atharva Upanishads with a view to their safe pre¬ 
servation.* 

The collection of N&r&yana is in exact agreement with 
that of Colebrooke, apart from a few variations in the 

^ Bellmen, p. 537, 

* An appaimtly older list has been preserved m the Atharva-parisdsbta 
% 13 {Bedtmt 2. 88), which reckons only 28 Atharva Upani- 

shads^ omifting the taicts of tlie older Yedas, but in other respects, as far 
as it goes, i^r^ with the lists of Colebrooke and E^rdyaiia with a single 
exc^illcm. 
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order of the later treatises. !nie 52 Upanishads of 
Colebrooke are however reduced to 45, seven sectarian 
texts being then added to form Nos. 46-52, viz.—two 
Gopdlata/pantya, Krishna, Vdmdeva with Goptcandana, 
Svetds’vatara, and two Varadatdpardya. This inter¬ 
relation is to be explained on the theory that the number 
52 had already gained a kind of canonical authority 
before the desire was felt to insert seven additional texts, 
which had now for the finst time come into existence or 
obtained Kwgnition. The end was attained by imiting 
portions that had originally belonged together, and so 
reducing the existing 52 numbers to 45. Thus room 
was found for the seven new texts within the number 
of the 52, thereby facilitating the recognition of the 
complete list as canonical. 

The collection of 108 Upanishads, which the Muktik4 
itself re^uxls as later, appeam to belong to an entirely 
different region (probably the south of India), and to a 
conmderably more recent time. This collection includes 
all the treatises of Colebrooke (except the NUarudra, 
Pinda, MahdndrayaTm, As'rama) and of Nkrftyans 
(except llie VaradMdpan^fc^, although for the most 
part undm* different names and sometimes expanded 
by later additions to thirty or forty times their original 
extent. Added to these are the 11 Upanishads of the 
three older Vedas complete, with the exception of the 
Mahtn&r&yana, and about seventy new texts found 
nowhere else. The cicciimstan<» that in this collection 
tlm Upanishads of the three older V^ias also find a place, 
and that at the very beginning of it, points to a time 
and region in which a living and reliable tradition of 
the S'fikh&s no longer existed; of which feet a further 
and yet stronger proof is the bold attempt, made with¬ 
out a shadow of justification, to assign 10 of these 108 
Upanishads to the Eigveda, 19 to the White and 32 
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to the Black Yajurveda, 16 to the S^maveda, and 
31 to the Atharvaveda, — a procedure against which 
the ancient Vedic schools would have strenuously pro¬ 
tested. In other respects this collection is of great 
interest for the later history of the Vedinta (perhaps 
mainly or exclusively among the Telugu Brahmans), and 
deserves closer examination now that it has been made 
accessible in the Devanigari edition of 1896. Previously 
there had existed only an edition in the Telugu character. 
It is worthy of note also that S'ankarinanda’s readings 
often agree with those of the 108 Upanishads agmnst 
those of the 52 and of N5,r4yana. 

A position apart both from the 52 and the 108 
Upanishads is occupied by that collection of 50 Upani¬ 
shads which, under the name of Oupneh'hat, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit into Persian in the year 
1656 at the instance of the Sultan Mohammed Dara 
Shakoh, and from the Persian into Latin in 1801-02 
by Anquetil Duperron. The Oupnek’hat also, like the 
MuktilA collection, professes to be a general collection 
of Upanishads. It contains under twelve divisions the 
Upanishads of the three older Vedas, and wdth them 
twenty-six Atharva Upanishads that are knowm from 
other sources. It further comprises eight treatises peculiar 
to itself, five of which have not up to the present time 
been proved to exist elsewhere, and of which therefore a 
rendering from the Persian-Latin of Anquetil is alone 
possible.^ Finally, the Oupnek’hat contains four treatises 
from the V&j. Samh. 16. 31. 32. 34, of which the first is 
met with in a shorter form in other collections also as the 
NUarvdra Upanishad, while the three last have nowhere 
else found admission.® The reception of these treatises 

See Betissen, Ufan^ p. 838 f. 

^ Tbe^ as belonging to the early history of tihe Upanishads, I have 
translated and discussed Mtp. 1.1 pp. 156 f., 290 f., 2911, 335. 
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from tlie Samhit4 into the body of the Upanishads, as 
though there were danger of their otherwise falling into 
oblivion, makes us infer a comparatively late date for the 
Oupnek’hat collection itseK, although as early as 1656 
the Persian translators made no claim to be the original 
compilers, but took the collection over already complete. 
They seem, indeed, to have regarded it as originating in a 
period long past.^ Owing to the excessive literality with 
which Anquetil Duperron rendered these Ujmiishads word 
by word from the Persian into Latin, while preiwrv- 
ing the syntax of the former language,—a literality that 
stands in striking contrast to the freedom with which 
the Persian translators treated the Sanskrit text,—the 
Oupnek’hat is a very diflScult book to read; and an insight 
as keen as that of Schopenhauer was requirtwi in order to 
discover within this repellent husk a kernel of invaluable 
philosophieal significance, and to turn it to account for 
his own system.* 

An examination of the material placed at our disposal 
in the Oupnek’hat was first undertaken by A. Weber, 
Ind. Stud., i., iL, ix., on the basis of the Sanskrit text. 
Meanwhile the original texts were published in the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica in part with elaborate commentaries, and 
again in the Anandfisirama series. Max Muller translated 
the twelve oldest Upanishads in Severed S<H>ks of the 
East, vols. i., XV. The two longest and some of the 
shorter treatises have appeared in a literal German 
rendering by 0. Bohtlingk. And my own transla¬ 
tion of the 60 Upanish^ (Leipzig, 1897) contains com¬ 
plete texts of this character which, upon the strength of 
their regular occurrence in the Indian collections and 
lists of the Upanishads, may lay daim to a certain 

1 See Beiissen, p. 535. 

* Sdiopenliaaer’s jodganent on ttie Onjmek^ i» quoted in Dens^ 

p. vi. 
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canonicity. The prefixed Introductions and the Notes 
treat exhaustively of the matter and composition of the 
several treatises, and there is therefore no necessity to 
enter here further into these literary questions. 


III. The Fundamental Conception of the Upanishads 
AND ITS Significance 

1. The Fundamental Conception of the Upanishads 

All the thoughts of the Upanishads move around two 
fundamental ideas. These are (1) the Brahman, and (2) 
the 4tman. As a rule these terms are employed synonym¬ 
ously. Where a difference reveals itself. Brahman appears 
as the older and less intelligible expression, ^trnan as the 
later and more significant; Brahman as the unknown that 
needs to be explained, §,tman as the known through which 
the other unknown finds its explanation; Brahman as the 
first principle so far as it is comprehended in the universe, 
atman so far as it is known in the inner self of man. We 
niay take as an example the passages from Satap. Br. 10. 
6. 3, Ch§.nd. 3. 14,^ whose sole fundamental thought con¬ 
sists in this, that the universe is Brahman (sarvam Mudu 
idam hrahma), and the Brahman the 4tman within us 
{esiux ma' dtmd antar hridaye, etc.).* Another example 
is furnished by the story of G4rgya (Byih. 2. 1, Kaush. 4), 
who endeavours in vain to define the Brahman, until 
finally he is referred by the king to the 4tnaan for its 

* Translated in 1.1 pp. 264, 336. 

»Bohtlingk maintains* that I had “not known (!) that edta ma' dlmd 
antwr hridaye is everywhere subject.” He lumself, however, involuntarily 
hears testimony to the correctness of my translation, when, immediately after 
his rendering in § 3, “ this my Self in my innermost heart,” in § 4 where 
the same phrase recurs he translates precisely as I do, “this is my Self in 
my innermost heart” 


* Beritkte der SSehs. G. d. 1897, p. 84. 
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explanation. The difference between Brahman and itoum 
emerges most clearly where they appear side by side with 
one another in brief sayings. The passage Bjih. 4. 4. 5 
may serve as example:—“ truly the Brahman is this 
Atman ” (sa vd' ayam dtmd brahma). 

If for our present purpose we hold fast to this distinc¬ 
tion of the Brahman as the cosmical principle of the 
universe, the Utman as the psychical, the fundamental 
thought of the entire Upanishad philosophy may be 
expressed by the simple equation :— 

Brahman = Atn^. 

That is to say—^the Brahman, the power which presents 
itself to us materialised in all existing things, wMoh 
creates, sustains, preserve, and receives IwMjk into itself 
again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power is 
identical with the 4tman, with that which, after stripping 
off everything external, we discover in ourselves as our r^ 
most essential being, our individual self, the souL This 
identity of the Brahman and the Stman, of Gk)d and the 
soul, is the fundamental thought of the entire doctaine of 
the Upanishads. It is bnefiy expressed by the “great 
saying ” tat tvam cm, “ that art thou ” (ChSnd. 6. 8. 7 £); 
and aham brahma asmi, “I am’Brahman” (Bylh. 1. 4. 
10). And in the compound word hrahma-^ma-aihfam, 
“ unity of the Brahman and the 4tman,” is described the 
fundamental dogma of the Ved4nta systemu 

If we strip this thought of the various forms, figurative 
to the highest degree and not seldom extravagant, und^ 
which it appears in the Ved4nta texts, and fiS our 
attention upon it solely in its philosophical simplicity as 
the identity of God and the soul, the Brahman Mid the 
4tman, it will be found to possess a significance reMddng 
far beyond the Upanishads, their time and countiy; nay, 
we claim for it an inestimable value for the whole race of 
mankind. We cure unable to look into tiie future, we do 
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not know what revelations and discoveries are in store for 
the restlessly inquiring human spirit; but one thing we 
nM.y assert with confidence,—whatever new and unwonted 
paths the philosophy of the future may strike out, this 
principle will remain permanently unshaken, and from it 
no deviation can possibly take place. If ever a general 
solution is reached of the great riddle, which presents 
itself to the philosopher in the nature of things all the 
more clearly the further our knowledge extends, the key 
can only be found where alone the secret 6f nature lies 
open to us from within, that is to say, in our innermost 
self. It was here that for the first time the original 
thinkers of the Upanishads, to their immortal honour, 
found it when they recognised our dtman, our inmost 
individual being, as the Brahman, the inmost being of 
universal nature and of all her phenomena. 

2. The Conception of the Upanishads in its Relation 
to Philosophy 

The whole of religion and philosophy has its root in 
the thought that (to adopt the language of Kn.nt) the 
universe is only appearance and not reality {Ding an sich ); 
that is to say, the entire external universe, with its infinite 
rancufications in space and time, as also the invf.lved and 
intricate sum of our inner perceptions, is all merely the form 
imder which the essential reality presents itself to a con- 
8ciousn«3s such as ours, but is not the form in which it 
may subsist outside of our consciousness and independent 
of it; that, in other words, the sum-total of external and 
internal experience always and only tells us how things 
are constituted for us, and for our intellectual capacities, 
not how they are in themselves and apart from intelli¬ 
gences such as ours. 

It is easy to show how this thought, which met with 
adequate recognition first in the philosophy of Kant, but 
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which existed in less clearly defined form from the earliest 
times, is the basis and tacit presumption, more or less 
consciously, of all philosophy, so far at least as this 
name is not made to serve as a mere cloak for empirical 
sciences. For all philosophy, as contrasted with empirical 
science, is not content to learn to know objects in their 
circumstances and surroundings, and to investigate their 
causal connections; but it rather seeks beyond all these 
to determine their nature, inasmuch as it regards the sum- 
total of empirical reality, with all the explanations offered 
by the empirical sciences, as something which needs to be 
yet further explained; and this solution is found in the 
principle which it sets forth, and from which it seeks to 
infer the real nature of things and their relation. This 
fact, then, that philosophy has from the earliest times 
sought to determine a first principle of the universe, proves 
tliat it started from a more or less clear consciousness that 
the entire empirical reality is not the true essence of 
things, that, in Kant’s words, it is only appearance and 
not the thing in itself 

There have been three occasions, as far as we know, on 
which philosophy has advanced to a clearer comprehension 
of its recurring task, and of the solution demanded: first 
in India in the Upanishads, again in Greece in the philo¬ 
sophy of Parmenides and Plato, and finally, at a more 
recent time, in the philosophy of Kant and Schopen¬ 
hauer. In a later work we shall have to show how 
Greek philosophy reached its climax in the teaching of 
Parmenides and Plato, that this entire universe of change 
is, as Parmenides describes it, merely phenomenal, or in 
Plato’s words a world of shadows; and how both philo¬ 
sophers endeavoured through it to grasp the essential 
reality, to 6v, to 6vt<o^ Sv, that which Plato, in an expression 
that recalls the doctrine of the Upanishads no less than 
the phraseology of Kant, describes as the airo (atntan) 
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Ka6' avTo (an sich). We shall then see further how this 
same thought, obscured for a time under the influence of 
Aristotle and throughout the Middle Ages, was taken up 
again in quite a different way, and shone forth more 
clearly than ever before in the philosophy founded by 
Kant, adopted and perfected by his great successor 
Schopenhauer. Here we have to do with the Upanishads, 
and the world-wide historical significance of these docu¬ 
ments cannot, in our judgement, be more clearly indicated 
than by showing how the deep fundamentarconception of 
Plato and Kant was precisely that which already formed 
the basis of Upauishad teaching. 

The objects which lie around us on every side in 
infinite space, and to which by virtue of our corporeal 
nature we ourselves belong, are. according to Kant, not 
“ things in themselves,” but only apparitions. According 
to Plato, they are not the true realities, but merely shadows 
of them. And according to the doctrine of the Upanishads, 
they are not the itman, the real “self” of the things, 
but mere mdyd, —that is to say, a sheer deceit, illusion. It 
is true that the term mdyd occurs for thfe first time in 
S'vet. 4. 10 ; and therefore some writers, whose recognition 
of a fact is obscured by the difierent language in which it 
is clothed, have hazarded the assertion that the conception 
of mdyd is still unknown to the more ancient Upanishads. 
How in the light of this assertion they find it possible to 
comprehend these older Upanishads (Brihad. and Chand.) 
they themselves perhaps know. The fact is they are 
penetrated throughout by the conception which later 
was most happily expressed by the word mdyd. In the 
very demand which they make that the dtman of man, 
the itman of the universe, must be sought for,^ it is 
implied that this body and this universe which reveal 

^ 2. 4. 5: are rrotavyo, mantavyo, mdtdhpd^ 

CMnd. 8« 7.1: m viji^ndsitavyal^ 
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themselves to us unsought are not the atman, the self, 
the true reality; and that we are under a delusion if, like 
the demon Viroc'ana,^ we regard them as such. All worldly 
objects and relationships are, as Yajnavalkhya explains in 
Brih. 2. 4. 5‘, of no value for their own sake (as “things 
in themselves”), but for the sake of the S.tman ; nay, they 
exist solely in the atman, and that man is utterly and 
hopelessly undone who knows them “apart from the 
Self” {anyatra dtmano). This 4tman, he concludes,® is 
Br&hman and warrior, is space, gods, and creatures, “ this 
dtman is the entire universe ” {idam sarvam yad ayam 
dtmd). As when a man touches the instrument * he at 
the same time elicits the notes, so when a man has 
comprehended the 4tman he has with it comprehended 
all these things ;—“ Verily he who has seen, heard, com¬ 
prehended and knowm the Self, by him is this entaie 
universe known.” * 

Immediately connected with these conceptions, and 
probably even with this passage from the Briha(Mranyaka, 
is the expression in the Chtndogya Up. 6. 1. 2, where 
that which in the former place was the climax of a de¬ 
velopment is assumed and becomes the theme advanced 
for discussion :—“ Dost thou then ask for that instruction, 
by which the unheard becomes (already) heard, the un¬ 
comprehended comprehended, the unknown known?” 
“ What then, most noble sir, is this instruction ? ” 
“Just as, my dear sir, from a lump of clay everything 
that consists of clay is known, the change is a matter of 
words alone, a mere name,® it is in reahty only clay,— 
thus, my dear sir, is this instruction,” the manifold 

change of the one substance is explained as mere word- 
fday, mere name, exactly as Parmenides asserts that aU 


» CMnd. a a 4 . 

» Brih. 2. 4. 7 f. 

* vdc'drtMrdjhar^m mkdro, ndmadheyam* 


2 Lx, 2. 4 6. 

^ Brik 2. 4 6k 
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which men regard as real is mere name.^ Later passages 
employ language that is based on these conceptions, “ nor 
is this even a plurality,*'® and the verses preserved in 
Brih. 4. 4. 19 

In the epirit should this be perceived, 

Here there is no plurality anywhere. 

From death to death a^in he rushes blindly 
Who fancies that he here sees difference. 

Apt and striking also is the remark of a later 
Upanishad ^ that no proof of plurality can even be offered, 
“ for no proof is possible of the existence of a duality, and 
only the timeless atman admits of proof,” (^.e. we are 
incapable of knowing anything outside of our own con¬ 
sciousness, which under all circumstances forms a unity). 

It is clear from the foregoing :—(1) That the view 
which later was most explicitly set forth in the doctrine 
of mdyd is so far from being strange to the oldest 
Upanishads that it is assumed in and with their funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the sole reality of the ^tman, and 
forms its necessary complement; and (2) that this funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the Upanishads is seen to be in mar¬ 
vellous agreement with the philosophies of Parmenides 
and Plato, and of Kant and Schopenhauer. So fully 
indeed is this true, that all three, originating from different 
epochs and countries, and with modes of thought entirely 
independent, mutually complete, elucidate, and confirm 
one another. Let this then sufiice for the philosophical 
significance of the Upanishads. 

3. The Conception of the Upanishads in its Relation 
to Religion 

The thought referred to, common to India, Plato, and 
Kant,, that the entire universe is only appearance and not 

^ t<5 irdvT oi/o/x’ «OTcu, oacra fiporoi Kardfffvro irfiroiSdres tivai aXrjOrj. 

* Kaush. 3. 8 3 cp. Kath. 4. 10-11. Nrisimhott 9. 
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reality, forms not onl} the special and most important 
theme of all philosophy, but is also the 
and conditio sine qua non of all religion. All great 
religious teachers therefore, whether in earlier or later 
times, nay even all those at the present day whose 
religion rests upon faith, are alike unconsciously foliow'ers 
of Kant. This we propose briefly to prove. 

The necessary premisses of all religion are, as Kant 
frequently expounds:—(1) The existence of God, (2) the 
immortality of the soul, (3) the freedom of the will 
(without which no morality is possible). These three 
essential conditions of man’s salvation—God, in.ir.. i\.!'ty-, 
and freedom—are conceivable only if the universe is mere 
appearance and not reality (mere mdyd and not the 
dtman), and they break down irretrievably should this 
empirical reality, wherein we live, be found to constitute 
the true essence of things. 

(1) The existence of God will be precluded by that 
of space, which is infinite, and therefore admits of nothing 
external to itself, and nothing within save that which 
fills it, i.e. matter (the most satisfactory definition of 
which is “ that which fills space ”). 

(2) Immortality w^ill be precluded by the conditions 
of time, in consequence of which our existence has a 
beginning in time by conception and birth, and an end 
in time by death; and this end is absolute, in so far as 
that beginning was absolute. 

(3) Freedom, and with it the possibility of moral 
action, will be precluded by the universal validity of the 
law of causality, as shown by experience; for this rcoj-irc-s 
that every effect, consequently every human action, should 
be the necessary result of causes which precede the action, 
and which therefore in the actual moment of action are 
no longer wdthin our control. 

The question as it concerns God, immortality, and 
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freedom, stands on an altogether different footing if this 
entire empirical reality, the occupant of space and time, 
and ruled by causal laws, is mere appearance and not a 
disposition of “things in themselves,” to use Kant’s 
words; or is mere mdyd and not the dtman, the “ self” 
of things, as the Upanishads teach. For in this case 
there is room for another, a higher order of things, which 
is not subject to the laws of space, time, and causality. 
And it is precisely this higher order of things set over- 
against the reality of experience, from the knowledge of 
which we are excluded by our intellectual constitution, 
which religion comprehends in faith by her teaching 
concerning God, immortality, and freedom. All religions 
therefoi;^ unconsciously depend on the fundamental 
dogma of the Kantian philosophy, which in a less definite 
form was already laid down in the Upanishads. These 
last therefore by virtue of their fundamental character lie 
naturally at the basis of every religious conception of 
existence. 

By the side, moreover, of this their value for religion 
in general they have a special and very remarkable inner 
relation to Christianity, which we cannot state more 
briefly and clearly than by repeating in the present 
connection, where this consideration is essential, what has 
b^n before said on this subject.^ 

The Upanishads, it was pointed out, are for the Veda 
what the New Testament is for the Bible. And this 
analogy is not merely external and accidental, but is funda¬ 
mental and based upon a universal law of development 
of the religious life whidi is acknowledged on both sides. 

In the childhood of the human race religion enacts 
commands and prohibitions, and emphasizes them by 
promises of reward and denunciations of punishment;—it 
addresses itself to the self-interest, which it assumes to 

* Deussen, Upanishads, Vorrsde, 
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be the centre and essence of human nature, and beyond 
which it does not go. 

A higher grade of religious consciousness is attained 
with the knowledge that all actions which depend upon 
the motives of expectation and fear are of no value for 
the ultimate destiny of mankind; that the supreme 
function of existence does not consist in the satisfaction 
of self-interest, but in its voluntary suppression ; and that 
herein first the true divine reality of ourselves, through 
the individual self as through an outer husk, makes itself 
manifest. 

The primitive standpoint of righteousness by works 
is represented in the Bible by the Old Testament law, 
which corresponds in the Veda to that which the Indian 
theologians call the hxmmkdinda (the department of 
works), under which name is comprised the whole 
literature of the Hymns and Brdhmanas, with the 
exception of portions intercalated here and there in the 
spirit of the Upanishads. Both the Old Testament and 
the harmaka/nda of the Veda proclaim a law, and hold 
out the prospect of reward for its observance and of 
punishment for its transgression. And if the Indian 
theory has the advantage of being able to defer retribution 
in part to the future, and by that means to relieve the 
conflict wdth experience that raises so many difficulties 
for the Old Testament doctrine of a retribution limited 
to this world; it is, on the other hand, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Biblical law of righteousness, that it 
pays less regard than the Indian to ritual prescriptions, 
and in their place lays greater stress on a habitually 
blameless course of life. For the interests of human 
society this advantage is very great. In itself however, 
and as far as the moral value of an action is concerned, it 
makes no difference whether a man exert himself in the 
service of imaginary gods or in that of his fellow-men. 
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So long as his own well-being lies before him as the 
ultWate aim, either is simply a means to this selfish end, 
and therefore, like the end. itself, from a moral point of 
view is to be set aside as worthless. 

The recognition of this is seen in the New Testament 
doctrine of the worthlessness of all works, even those that 
are good, and in the corresponding Upanishad doctrine 
that altogether rejects works. Both make salvation 
dependent not on anything done or left undone, but on a 
complete transformation of the natural man as a whole. 
Both regard this transformation as a release from the 
bonds of this all-embracing empirical reality, which has 
its roots in egotism. 

Why then do we need a release from this existence ? 
Because it is the realm of sin, is the reply of the Bible. 
The Veda answers: Because it is the realm of ignorance. 
The former sees depravity in the volitional, the latter in 
the intellectual side of human nature. The Bible demands 
a change of the will, the Veda of the understanding. On 
which side does the truth lie ? If man were pure will or 
pure intelligence, we should have to decide for one or 
the other alternative. But since he is a being who both 
wills and knows, the great change upon which the Bible 
and the Veda alike make salvation depend must be 
realised in both departments of his life. Such a 
change is, in the first place, according to the Biblical view 
the softening of a heart hardened by natural self-love, and 
the inclining it to deeds of right^usness, affection, and 
self-deniah It is however, in the second place and side 
by side with this, the breaking forth upon us of the light 
of the great intellectual truth, which the Upanishads 
taught before Kant, that this entire universe, with its 
relations in space, its consequent manifoldness and 
dependence upon the mind that apprehends, rests solely 
upon an illusion {tndyd), natural indeed to us owing to 
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the lunitaticns of oiir intellect; and that th^ is in troth olie 
Being alone, eternal, exalted above space and time, mnlti' 
plicity and change, self-revealing in idl the forms of natiii^ 
and by me who myself also am one and undivided, dis¬ 
covert and realised within as my very Self, as the dtman. 

As surely however as, to adopt the rngnificmt teiuh- 
ing of Schopenhauer, the will and not the intellect is tixe 
centre of a man’s nature, so surely must the pre-mninence 
be assigned to Christianity, in that its demand foe a 
renewal of the wiU is peculiarly vital and e^entiaL But 
as certainly as man is not mere will, but int^eet bridal, 
so certainly will that Christian renewal of the will make 
itself manifest on the other tide as a memwak know¬ 
ledge, just as the Upanishads teacL “ Thou timlt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” is the requirmnent of the Bible. 
But on what grounds is this demand to be tweed, since 
fraling r is in myself alone and not in another ? “ Beewee,” 
the Veda here adds in explanation, “ thy ne%hbour is in 
truth thy very self, smd what separates you from him m 
mere illusion.” As in this ca^, so id; every point o 
the system. The New Testament and tiie Upimishads, 
these two noblest products of the religioim eonsdbuaiess 
of mankind, are found when we sound their deepmr 
meaning to be nowhere in irreoondlable contradictimi, but 
in a manner the most attractive serve to tiutidate and 
complete one another. 

An example may tiiow the value of the Upanishadtroch- 
ing for the full development of our Christian omsekM^e®. 

Christianity teach® in spirit, even if not always in tim 
letter, that man as such is capible only of sinful, thtii is 
selfish actions (Bom. 7“), and that all good whedh® of 
purple or achievement can only be wrought in us Iqr God 
(Phil 2“). Clearly as this doctrine— i(x him who ^ 
ey® to see—^is formulated not so much in individuti 
exprestions as ratiier in the entire Systran as smdi, il 
4 
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has been difficult at all times for the (^nich to rest 
satisfied with it. She has sought perpetually an 
opportunity of co-ordinating her own imperfect remedial 
measures, and of leaving open a side-door for human 
co-operation,—clearly because behind the sole operative 
power which makes God the source of all good she saw 
standing like a frightful apparition the grim monstrosity 
of predestination. And indeed this presents itself as an 
inevitable consequence as soon as we connect the Christian 
conception of the sole agency of God, as profound as 
it is true, with the Jewish realism adopted from the 
Old Testament, which sets God and man over-against one 
another as two mutually exclusive subsistences. In this 
darkness there comes to us light from the East, from 
India. It is true that Paul also hints at an identification 
of God with the avdpeoiro^ meviiari.Koii (1 Cor. 15^), it 
is true that Kant endeavours to explain the marvellous 
phenomenon of the categorical imperative within us on 
the theory that the man as real (“thing in itself”) lays 
down the law to the man as phenomenal; but how slight 
the significance of these timid and groping essays as 
compared with the profound and fundamental conception 
of the Vedanta, which makes its appearance everywhere 
in the Upanishads, that the God, the sole author of all 
good in us, is not as in the Old Testament a Being 
contrasted with and distinct from us, but rather—without 
impairing his absolute antagonism to the depraved self of 
experience {jtva )—our own metaphysical I, our divine 
se^ persisting in untarnished purity through all the 
aberrations of human nature, eternal blessed,—^in a word, 
our dtman. 

This and much more we may learn from the Upani¬ 
shads,—we shall learn the lesson, if we are willing to put 
the finishing touch to the Christian consciousness, and to 
make it on fdl sides consistent and complete. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By a system we understand an association of tbonglits, 
which coll^tively belong to tmd are dependent on a 
single centre. A system has therefore always an individual 
author, whether he have himself originate the thoughts 
brought together in the ^stem, or have only adjusted 
to one another and welded into a consistent whole im¬ 
perfect thoughts derived &om without. In this mom a 
“ system of the Upanishads, ” strictly speaking, does not 
exist. For these treatises are not the work of a single 
genius, but the total philc^phieal product of an entiie 
epoch, which extends fiom the period of the wandering 
in the Ganges valley to the rise of Buddhism, or approxi¬ 
mately from 1000 or 800 B.a to c. 600 B.C., but which is 
prolonged in its ofishoots £» beyond this last limit of 
tim& Thus we find in the Upanishads a great variety 
of conceptions which are devdoped l^fore our eyes, and 
which not seldom stand to one another in irreconcilable 
contradiction- All these (inceptions, however, gather s® 
entirely around cme common centre, and are dominatol 
so completely by the one thought of the sole reality of 
the atanan, that they all present them^lves as manifold 
variations upon one and the same theme, which k treated 
at one time mote briefly, or again at greater length, 
now firom the starting-point of the empirical consdonsneiES, 
and now in abrupt a>ntxadiction thereto. Aoeorchngly 

mi . "OF"::"' 
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all individual differences are so entirely overshadowed 
by the one fundamental conception, that while it is true 
tl^t we have before us in the Upanishads no defined 
system, we are able nevertheless to trace the gradual 
development of a system. This latter then consists in 
the increasingly thorough interweaving of a fundamental 
thought originally idealistic with the realistic requirements 
of the empirical consciousness, which make their influence 
more and more felt. That this is so will appear in the 
course of our exposition. These tendencies reached their 
dimax first in post-Vedic times in the general system at 
once theological and philc^ophical, which was shaped 
by the hands of Bluiar§,yana and his commentator 
S'ankara, and in which full account was taken of the de¬ 
mands both of the idealism and the realism (by distinguish¬ 
ing between a higher and a lower knowledge). As the 
tlystem of the Ved&nta this became in India the universal 
foundation of &ith and knowledge, and has remained so 
up to the present day, though undergoing great develop¬ 
ment on every side. It falls naturally into four main 
divisions, as follows:— 

I. Theology; the doctrine of Brahman as the first 
principle of aU things. 

II. Cosmology; the doctrine of the evolution of this 
principle to form the universe. 

III. Psychology; the doctrine of the entrance of 
Brahman as soul into the universe evolved from hini. 

IV. Xsdiatology and Ethics; the doctrine of the fete 
of the soul after death, and the manner of life which is 
therefore required. 

The growth also of the System of the Ved&nta, as it 
is diwdosed to us in the Upanishads, may with similar 
jwopriety be discussed under these four principal heads, 
and the subdivisions which the nature of the subject 
su^ests. We propose to endeavour tn collect under each 
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heading all l^e relevant passives of tibe UlMinishads 
rec(^ised by the later V^nta, Mid where a develop¬ 
ment of thought presents it^f in idiem we shall in 
many instances be famished with a safer ground for 
determining the ohronolc^ical position of a text as 
compared with earlier and later treatments <d the same 
tiimne. The gain for philok^ therefore will consist in 
the pxmsion of a more s^mre basis for the chronology 
of the U{»mishad texts according to their rdbtive a^; 
while on the philosophical side we may hope hn: a deeper 
insight into the rise of one of the most remarkabk and 
prtdifie meations of bought tlmt the world po^t^sses. 



FIRST PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHADS 


THEOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF BRAHMAN 

I. On the Possibility of Knowing Brahman 

1. Is the Veda the Source of Knowledge of Brahman? 

BIdarayAna begins the Sdrtraha-mtmdmsd, in which is 
contained the oldest systematic epitome of the Vedfinta 
doctrine, with the following four sutras:—(1) aiha ato 
hrahmafijfldsd, iti, “ next what is called the search after 
Brahman”; {2)janma-ddi asya yaUd, iti, “(Brahman is 
that) from which is the birth etc. {i.e. birth, continuance, 
and end) of this (universe)”; (3) s'dstra-yonitvdd, iti, 
“ an account of its originating from the (sacred) canon ” 
(tie. according to one explanation, because the sacred 
canon is the source of the knowledge of Brahman as 
already defined. To the objection that the c^on has in 
view not knowledge but worship, it is then said); (4) tat 
tu, samanvayd^, “ that however on account of the agree¬ 
ment” (of the assertions respecting Brahman, which, if 
they concerned acts of worship alone, would be unnecessary, 
or even impossible). To establish in particular cases this 
agreement of all the VedSnta texts in their assertions 
respecting Brahman is the aim of the entire work of 
B&dar&ya^ and S'ankara. For them the whole of the 
Veda is of supernatural origin, breathed forth by Brahman 
(according to a passage to be discussed immediately)^ and 
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therefore infallible. From it they constrnct their entire 
doctrine, and only in instances where the meiming of the 
Vedtota text is doubtful do they call in the md of 
experience to give the casting vote. 

The question arises, what is the teaching of the Uj»ni- 
shads themselves with regard to the souk^ fixun whidi 
the knowledge of Brahman is to be derived ? 

The very oldest Upanishad texts take for grants a 
rich store of literary works (transmitted of course only 
orally). In Biih. 2.4.10, for exmnple, it m said:—'* Just 
as, when a fire is laid with damp wx)od, douds of smoke 
spread aU around, so m truth fifom this great Bring have 
been breathed forth the l^igveda, the Yajurveda, dieSlma- 
veda, the (hymns) of the Atharvans and the Angira^, the 
nanatives, the historic, the sriences, the mystioal dwtrmM 
(upanishads), the poems, the pioverle, the parables, and 
expositions,—^ril these have been breathed forth firom him.” 

This passage is in many rrapects instructive. In the 
first place we infer from it that there are only three 
Vedas,^ and that the hymns of the Atharvans and 
Angirases are not yet recognh^d as Vedsu The first 
trace of such recognition is perhaps Bph. 5. 13, where, 
together with uk^wn, yajus and adwtoa, a fourth ksfiMircmi 
is named. This may denote tne Atharvaveda, which 
stands in a closer relation to the warrior caste, and serves 
esperiaUy to ward off misfortune {trdyate kshanitos, as 
kshatram is etymolc^cally explain^). To the same pur¬ 
port is Byih. 6. 4. 13, where a son who has studied one, 
two, or thrw V«ias is distinguished from cme who knows 
“ all the Vedas,” i.e. probibly all four. The Stharva^ 
first appears as a fourth veda in Ch&nd. 7. 1. 2, and under 
the name atharva~veda in Mund. 1. 1. 5; the latter name 
therefore is first met with in the Atharva Upanishads. 

^ So geBcwfclly in tine older texts, cp* tibte mdex to my 

" Upanislmds** under “Triple knowledge.^ 
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Ute above paasage from Brih. 2. 4. 10 further enumerates 
a series of works the meaning of which is sometimes 
doubtful, but which have probably been in part incorpor¬ 
ated in the Brihmanas, in part mark the beginnings of 
the later epic. It is, however, especially noticeable that the 
“ mystical docteines ” {upanishadah) appear only in the 
eighth place after itihdsah, purdimm, and vidyd, and are 
therefore under no circumstances reckoned to belong to 
the Veda. They had not yet become Yed&nta. If 
therefore, fintdly, the later teachers of the Ved&nta found 
on this |Missage their dogma that the entire Veda is 
breathed forth from Brahman and is therefore infallible, 
their conclusion would carry with it the infallibility also 
of the other works enumerated, and is certainly incorrect. 
For the passage originally asserts only that, like aU other 
natural phenomena, the products of the mind also through¬ 
out the universe are derived from Brahman.^ Precisely 
the same series of literary works, though with a few addi¬ 
tions, is enumerated again by Y^jnavalldiya in Brih. 4. 1, 
2, is explained as “speech” (vdc'), and is found to be 
inadequate to convey a knowledge of Brahman. At the 
dose of this discussion therefore, Janaka, although he has 
“equipped his soul with that mystical doctrine,” has 
“ studied the Vedas and listened to the mystical doctrine, ” * 
yet is unable to give any account of the fate of the soul 
after death. From this it is clear that what was then 
understood by upanisJiad did not of necessity include an 
exposition of the highest questions; exactly, indeed, as in 
ChAnd. 8. 8. 5 the erroneous teaching that the essential 
being of man consists in the body is characterised as 
Qswrdijdm upemisJuxd. 

js taken up also in SVefc. 4. 18, ‘‘from him wisdom pro¬ 
ved forii at thr beginning” (cp. SVet 6. 18, Mu\id 2, 1. 4), and 
fuxttor in Maitr* 6* 32* 

* and B|ih. 4.2.1. 
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The iusufficiency of all Veclic, aiMl ia general of all 
existing knowledge is .still naoro clejirly laid down in 
Chslnd. 7. 1, where Narada acknowledges to Sanatkumiira: 

—“ I have studied, most reverend sir, the Rigveda, Yajnr- 
veda, S&maveda, the Atharvaveda as fourth, the epic and 
mythological poems as fifth veda, grammar, necrology, 
arithmetic, divination, chronology, dialectics, politics, 
theology, the doctrine of prayer, necromancy, the art of 
war, astronomy, snake-charming, and the fine arts,— 
the^ things, most reverend sir, have I studied; therefore 
am I, most reverend sir, learned indeed in the scripture, 
but not learned in the atman. .Yet I have heard from 
sudi as are like you that he who knows the jttman van¬ 
quishes sorrow, I, however, most reverend sir, am bewild¬ 
ered. Lead me then over, I prav. to the farther shore 
that lies beyond sorrow'.” 

Another proof that the study of the Veda does not 
touch the most important questions is afforded by the 
great transmigration text, which has been preserved in a 
threefold form in Ch&nd, 5. 3-10, Brih. 6. 2, and wdth 
considerable variations in Kaush. 1. In all three recen¬ 
sions S'vetdcetu professes to have been taught by his 
father Aruni, but fails to answer the eschatological 
questions propounded by the long Prav4hana (in the 
Kaush., (Jitra), and returning in anger to his father 
reproach^ him :—“ So then, without having really done 
so, you have claimed to have instructed me ”; ^ “ it was 
imagina tion, then, when you premously declared, that 
my instruction was complete.”* Hi N f., 

The same thought is expressed m Ch&nd. 6. 1, where 
(in a manner otherwise irreconcilable wfith the passages 
already quoted) S'vetaketu is sent from home by Ins 
father Aruni to study the Brahman (i.e. the Veda). 
After twelve years “he had thoroughly studied all the 
> Chaad. 6. 3. 4. * Brih. 6. 2. 3. 
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Vedas {i.e. the SamhMs only of the ric', yajus, aAd 
s6man, for from these only is he subsequently tested 
injra Chind. 6. 7. 2), and returned home full of con¬ 
ceit and arrogance, believing himself wise.” He fails, 
however, to answer his father’s questions on the One, the 
Self-existent, with whose knowledge everything is known, 
—“ assuredly my reverend teachers did not ^themselves 
know this; for had they known it, why did ^ey not tell 
it to me 1 ” Whereupon Aruni imparts to him the perfect 
instruction. 

This is the standpoint of the Taittiriya Up^nishad 
also, when it teaches^ that the Atman of the mind 
{manomaya, “ composed of mancts ”) consists of yajus, rie, 
sdman, instruction {odes'a, i.e. probably the BrAhmana) 
and the hymns of the Atharvas and Ahgirases; and pro¬ 
ceeds to explain this entire Atman of the mind as a mere 
husk, which we must strip off in order to penetrate to the 
real essence of man or of nature. 

The doctrine set forth in these examples finds direct 
expression also at an early period:—“ So then, after that 
the BrAhman has rejected learning (jpdndityam nir- 
vidya), he abides in childhood ”; ® “ He sought not after 
the knowledge of the books, which only gives rise to 
words without end ”; ® “ Before whom words and thought 
recoil, not finding him ”; * “ Not by learning is the Atman 
attained, not by genius and much knowledge of books.” ® 
In MundL 1. 1. 5 also the four Vedas are enumeratedi, and 
together with the six VedAngas are reckoned as inferior 
knowledge {apard vidyd), through which the imperishable 
Bmng is not knowm. 

This attitude of aloofness towards the Vedic know¬ 
ledge is altered at first gradually and in general, as the 
texts of the Upanishads gain fixity, and become the 

il^tt.triwa.2,3. »Brih.3.6.1. 

* “Ratt. & 4. » KSth. 2. 23. 


* Bpli. 4. 4. 21. 
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Vedluta.^ Henceforth they, and the Veda with them, 
are regarded as sources of the highest knowledge. A first 
trace of this change is shown in Brih. 3. 9. 26, where 
Yajfiavalkhya inquires after the purusha of the upanishiMj 
doctrine {aupanishada purusha) ; this S'ikalya does not 
know, and thereupon acknowledges defeat. Further, in 
Ch&nd. 3. 5. 4, where the Veda is explained to be n^tar, 
the Upanishads, the guJiy^ ddes'dh, are the nectar of 
nectar. In Kena 33 the Upanishads are apparenfiy 
attached to the Veda, or more precisely comprise a brief 
summary of the entire Vedic ‘material of instrucrion 
under the Veda; for there the Vedas are explained to 
be “the sum of the parts” {veddh sarodngdni), the 
“ secret doctrine of Brahman ” (hrdhmt upantshad, in con¬ 
trast with other unrecognised Upanishads, such as Idle 
asurdiUim upanishnd referred to above). With the 
adoption of the name Vedanta the Upanishads are smi 
to be completely naturalised in the Veda. The term first 
occurs in S'vet. 6. 22:—“ From of old was the deep^t 
secret disclosed in the Ved§,nta.” This transfer of the 
VedS,nta to antiquity (purdkalpa) seems to show that the 
author.looks back to the Brih., Ch4nd., and other Upani¬ 
shads of which he makes use fix>m a certain distance. It 
might, however, be understood as a mere expression of the 
hiorh value attached to them, a value that increases with 
the lapse of time. The Vedftnta texts appear completely 
established in their later position as sources of the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, which is to be gained through the 
iziterpretation they offer, in the verse which occurs Mund. 
3. 2. 6:*— veddnta-vijndna-sunis’c'ita-arthddtf etc., 
“ they who have correctly (sw) penetrated the meaning of 
the Vedanta knowledge.” With this Mund. 2. 2. 3-4 
agre^, where the Upanishads, and the syllable Oj» as 
their most essential element, are descril»i as the bow, 

^ sup, p. 21, ^ AI^ Maiiikk. 10* ^ Kwvalya X 
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with which men shoot at Brahman as the mark. It is 
otherwise, however, in Muncl. 1. 1. 5, where all the four 
Vedas are rejected. The latter passage seems therefore 
to be derived from an earlier period. 

2. Pr&paratory Means to a Knowledge of Brahman 

In later times a kind of via salutis was <x)nstrneted in 
the four ds'ramas, or life-stages, according to which every 
Indian Brahman was under obligation to devote himself 
first as a brahmacdrin to the study of the Veda, then as 
grihccstha to the duties of the sacrifice and other good 
works, next as vanaprasiha to the practice of asceticism 
in the jungle, and finally towards the end of life as pari- 
vrdjaka (bhikshu, sannydsin) to a wandering existence 
without possessions or home, awaiting only his soul’s 
release and its reception into the supreme 4tman. 

As originally conceived we find these three ds’ramas in 
BfiL 4. 4. 22“ The BrShmans endeavour to know him 
by study of the Veda {hrahmac'drin), by sacrifice and alms¬ 
giving [grihastha), by penance and fasting (vdnaprastha ); 
he who knows him becomes a muni; to him the pilgrims 
journey, when they yearn for home (parivrdjaka)” Here 
a certain value as preparatory means to a knowledge of 
Brahman appears to be assigned to the duties of the later 
ds’ramas {i.e. study of the Veda, sacrifice, asceticism). 

In Ch4nd. 2. 23. 1 it is stiU more clearly expressed:— 
“ There are three branches of duty: sacrifice with study 
of the Veda and almsgiving is the first Iprihastka ); 
asceMcism is the second {vdnaprastha); the student 
(broAniac'dWn) who lives in the house of his teacher is the 
third, provided that he remains always (as naishthika) in 
the teacher’s house. These all carry as their reward the 
divine worlds; he, however, who abides steadfost in Brah¬ 
man wins immortality.” This passage names only three 
dtramas, recc^nises their value, but contrasts with all 
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three the “ abiding steadfast in Brahman ” ; and this last 
is then subsequently developed into a fourth ds-mma. An¬ 
other passage^ endeavours by a series of bold etymolc^es 
to prove that sacrifice, silence, fasting, and a life in the 
forest (the pursuits, that is to say, of the grihmtJm and 
vdnaprnstim) are essentudly hrahmac'aTyam; which 
term must be understood to include here not only the 
student-period, but in a broader smise, ^ the repeated 
reference to it shows, the entire couri^ of life of a Brihman 
regarded as the way that leads to the 4tman. In all that 
this aim requires—that would seem to be the meaning 
of the pass^e—^Ues the peculhu: value of the ol^ervanoes 
of the ds'ramm. More definitely in Kena S3, ast^ticism, 
self-restraint, and samfioe (tapas, dama, harman) am 
described as the preliminary conditions 
of the Wdlimt upanukad, i.e. of the real mystical 
doctrine which reveals Brahman. And in K^t^h. 2. 15 all 
the Vedas, all the practices of tapas and the hraJimaear^ 
yam, are described as means by which the syllable Om 
(here ^uivalent to the knowl^lge of Brahman) is to be 
sought as the final aim. The observances of the ds ravms 
are recognised also in Mun^ 2. 1. 7, in so far as these 
{tapas, srraddhia, satyam,bmJimae’aryam, vidhi)areham 
described as a creation of Bmhman. 

With regard to the particular As'ramas, the study of 
the Veda h^ been already discuiKwi above, and we pro¬ 
pose here merely to summmse the meet important tme^- 
ing of the Upanishads concerning sacrifice and asceticism. 

3. The Sacrijice 

The older Upanishads were so deeply a)nscious of the 
hcetile character of the entire ritualistic system cjf the 
BiAhmans that they could conc^e to it only a relative 
recognition. It is true that direct attacks are rarely found 
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in the extant texts. Antagonistic explanations, however, 
of the sacrificial rites are all the more frequently offered by 
way either of allegorical interpretation or of the substitution 
of other and usually psychological ideas in their place. 

There is a note almost of mockery in Brih. 1. 4. 10 
when it is said :—“ He who worships another divinity 
(than the atman), and says ‘ it is one and I am another,’ is 
not wise, but he is like a house-dog of the gods. There¬ 
fore just as many house-dogs are useful to men, every 
individual man is useful to the gods. Now the theft of 
only one house-dog is displeasing, how much more of 
many ? Therefore it is displeasing to them that men do 
not know this.” The remark of Yajnavalkhya also, in 
Brih. 3. 9. 6, sounds very contemptuous :—‘‘ What is the 
sacrifice ?—brute beasts ! ” nor is it less so in Brih. 3. 9. 21, 
where it is said that Yama (the god of the dead) has his 
abode in the sacrifice, but the sacrifice in the fees. 

Daring remarks like these we do not find in the 
Chandogya, unless it be in the “ Song of the Dog ” in 
Chand. 1. 12, which seems to have been originally a satire 
on the greedy begging propensities of the priests, to 
which in later times an allegorical interpretation was 
given. In Chand. 1. 10—11 also the story is told, not 
without a malicious pleasure, how the three priests 
assembled at the sacrifice were put to confusion by a 
wandering beggar; and in Chitnd. 4. 1-3 J^nas'ruti, 
“rich in faith, open-handed, munificent” {s'raddhadeyo, 
haJiuddyi, hahupdhycd}^^ is compelled not without humili¬ 
ation to seek instruction from a poor vagrant. 

According to the general view, sacrifice and good 
works give admission only to the “ way of the fathers ” 
{pitriydna), which after a temporary sojourn in the moon 
leads back to a new earthly existence. As early as Brih. 
1. 5. 16 it is said:—“ by the labour (of the sacrifice) is the 
world of the fathers won, by knowledge the world of the 
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gods ”; and other passages describe the way of the fiithera 
which leads back again to earth as the fate of thwe “ who 
worship in the village with the words ‘ Sacrifice and deeds 
of piety arc our offering/ ” ^ “ who by sacrifice, alms^idng 
and ascetic practices gain the (heavenly) worlds,"® "who 
worship with the words ‘ Sacrifice and deeds of piety are 
our work,’ ’’ ® “ regarding sacrifice and d^ds as the highest 
good, they know no better and are befooled."® 

Not rarely a meaning suitable to the new doctrine is 
read into the existing sacnrificial rites. In BfiL 1. 4, 6, 
for example, the five daily offerings are 

interpreted as a sacrifice to the Stman; imd in dind. 4. 
lf-14 the three sacrificial fires are explam^ as forms <ff 
the hitman’s manifestation (eshd crnnadvid^ dtmmidfi 
ca). 

Yet more frequently conditions of the ^tman, as un¬ 
bodied in the world of nature or of man, were sulxctitut^ 
for the ceremonies of the ritual In Byih. 3.1, in place of 
the four priests as organs of the gods, there are found 
speech, eye, breath and manas as organs of the itman. In 
ChSnd. 4. 16 the wind is explained to be the essence of 
the sacrifice, mind and speech the essence of the sacrificing 
priests. In Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6, Brih. 1. 5. 23, and Kandb. 2. 5, 
inhalation and speech replace the agmhotram; and this 
thought is further developed on the basis of Cband. 5. 
11-24 into the theory of the prdnc^ihotrxim^ a fiiUer dis¬ 
cussion of which will be given below. The subatitaition ahw 
for the sacrifice of the man, his organs and bodily functions, 
is greatly favoured. For example, in Oh&nd. 8. 16 the 
three life-periods take the place of the three prearin^ of the 
soma, in Chtod. 3.17 human activiti^ of the various acts of 
the soma festival, and in Mah&n&r. 64 the bodily oxi^ms 
of the implements of the samifice. This last thmight is 

e. S. 18. 

1.8.1<X 


iChSnd. 6.10.3. 
® Praana 1.8. 
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ouried out in extreme detail in PrSn^gnihotra Up. 3-4. 
Tlie verse Tmtt. 2. 5 also belongs here, inasmucli as, 
correctly translated, it asserts,-^" He presents knowledge 
as'his sacrifice, knowledge as his works.” 

It is first in the later Upanishads that we meet with 
a more friendly attitude towards the sacrificial cult. In 
1-17, in a style altogether excessive and opposed to 
the upanishad spirit, there is promised for the fulfilment 
of certain ceremonies and works ** the overstepping of birth 
and death,” “entrance into everlasting rest”; and in 
EUth. 3. 2 the Ndc'iketa fire is explained as the bridge 
which bears the sacrificers to the supreme eternal Brahman, 
to the “ fearless shore.” Here even if we make allowance 
for poetical extravagance of expression, a co-operation at 
least with the cult for the attainment of salvation is 
asserted. S'vet 2. 6-7 marks a further step in ad¬ 
vance :— 

Where Agni from the chips of wood 
Darts forth, where Ydyu too appears, 

Wh^ the Soma also flows freely,— 

There is the manas developed. 

By Savitar, at his imptdse, 

Deli|^ yoursdves in the ancient prayer; 

If there you take your stand, 

The deeds of the past soil you no more. 

The ^pression here used, “Delight yourselves in the 
andent prayer” {jusheta 5raAmap^ruyam)indicates that 
a former practice is reintroduced and held in honour. 
This reaction attains its climax in the Maitr&yanlya Up., 
which explains at the very outset^ that “the fire-laying 
for die ancestors” is in truth “a sacrifice to Brahman ” ; 
and in the fourth Prap4thaka ventures the thought that 
without study- of the Veda, observance of caste-duties, 
the following of the due brShmanical order of life 
^ Maitr. 1. 1 . 
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according to the as'ramas, the deliverance of the natural 
atman and its re-union with the supreme A-tman are 
impossible. The key to the understanding of this reaction 
is given by the polemic against the heretics which is 
found in Maitr. 7. 8-10. Brahmanism, in view of the con¬ 
sequences which the attitude of the earlier Upanishads had 
entailed in Buddhism and similar manifestations, returns 
to its original position. 


4. Asceticism {tapas) 

A feeling of admiration has always been excited when, 
contrary to the natural desires w'hich all experience for 
life, pleasure and prosperity, there has been exhibited a 
self-mastery, which voluntarily submits to privations and 
sufferings either for the sake of the well-being of others, 
or independently of this external and as it were accidental 
aim, which indeed as far as the real worth of the respect¬ 
ive actions is concerned is in itself without significance. 

act of self-denial would seem the more pure the 
less it were combined with any external end, and the 
more it were undertaken with the sole object of subduing 
the selfish impulses of nature. It were as though a super¬ 
human, supernatural power had been thereby manifested 
in man, which, springing fr&m the deepest roots of his 
being, exalted the doer far above the world of men with 
its selfish interests, yea even above the world of the gods, 
and in another and higher order of things than ours 
assigned to him his place. 

It is a tribute to the high metHphysijal capacity of the 
Indian people, that the phenomenon of asceticism made 
its appearance among them earlier and occupied a larger 
place than among any other known people. (We leave 
out of consideration at this point the later misuse of 
asceticism in the interest of merely selfish aims to excite 
wonder or to secure profit.) 
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As early as the creation myths we saw the creator of 
the universe prepared himself ^r his work by the practice 
of tapas ; in which word the {ancient idea of the “ heat ” 
which serves to promote the incubation of the egg of 
the universe blends with the ideas of the exertion, fatigue, 
self-renunciation, by means of which the creator is trans¬ 
muted (entirely or in part) into the universe which he 
proposes to create. According to this conception, every¬ 
thing that is great in the universe is dependent on tapas. 
In a later hymn of the Rigveda also,^ truth and right, 
and with them the entire universe, are bom of tapas. 
From s'rama (toil) and tapas the first-bom Skambha arose 
and permeated the universe,® in tapas he was rocked on 
the surface of the primeval waters.* By the tapas with 
which he discharges his duties the student of the Veda, 
according to another hymn,* satisfies his teacher, the 
gods, and the realms of space, ascends on high as the 
sun, protects both worlds, etc., in his course of life as 
a Brfihman. By tapas the raler protects his kingdom, 
the gods have escaped death, the student of the Veda 
practised tapas in the primeval ocean, when he, creating 
the universe, stood on the water’s surface. And as early 
even as the Rigveda the seven rishis together betake 
themselves to the practice of tapas and the souls on 
their entrance into heaven are apoTtrophised :— 

Which ittvincihle by tapas 

Have won their way by tapas to the light, 

That have accomplished the severest tapas—. 

To these now enter in! ® 

Another hymn of the Rigveda^ portrays the inspired 
muni as with long hair, in dirty yellow robes, girt only with 

»X. 190.1. 

* Atitanrav. X. 7. 38. 

• Mgy. X. 109. 4. 

yjagv.x. 136. 


* Atharrav. X. 7. 36. 

Atharrav. XL 5. 

® Kigv. X. 154. 2. 
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the wind he roams on the desert paths. Mortals behold 
only his body. But he himself, endowed with supers 
natural power, fli^ through the air, drinks with the stonn- 
god from the bowl of liotJi the oceans of the universe, on 
the trade of ^ wind is raised doft to the gods, transcends 
all forms, and as companion of the gods a>-operate3 with 
them for the salvation of mankind. 

By the tame of the old^ Upanidbod texts the a»^etic 
life W already been elevated into a special “cdling,”^ 
which ai»umes equd rank by the side of the position of 
householder. Men abandon household goods and &mily, 
as YijfLavalkhya does in Brih. 2. 4, and depart into the 
solitude of the forest in order to practise tapag, and by 
gradually increasing privations wd penances to destroy 
in tJiemselves tbe last remains of dependence on earthly 
existence. 

It remains to inquire what attitude was adopted 
by the authors and defenders of the doctrines of the 
Upanishads in prince of this cult of an ascetic 
ideal 

The (Mndo^a Upanishad sets before ns in the first 
place Upakosala, -a student of the Veda, who grieve* 
that the tea(dier refuses to impart to him knowledge, and 
fidling sick declines to take nourishment. To the invita¬ 
tion to eat he replies;—“ Alas, in mankind there are such 
troops of desires. I am foil of sickness, and incapable of 
eating.” (In these words the characteristic motive of 
Ihdhm, as of all aaseticism, is evident.) Thereupon the 
three sacrificial fires take pity on him, and the instrac- 
tion which they give to him begins with the words:— 
“ Brahman is life, Brahman is joy (kam). Brahman is space 
{hham)” It is implied in th^ words that Brahmmi, as 
the principle of life, of bliss {h»m = 4nanda, as in ChitMl 

I C&iiicl. % 

» htiAmmhr\ 4.10. 2hL 
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7. 23 mkham), and of infinity, is not to be attained by 
the way of a gloomy asceticism. 

In Ch&Dd. 2. 23 ta/pas is spoken of as the especial 
obligation of the anchorite. As such, a recognised position 
is accorded it by the side of the student and householder. 
All three “ bring as their reward the divine worlds; he, 
however, who abides steadfast in Brahman wins im¬ 
mortality.” This is not in contradiction with the 
statement of Ch&nd, 5. 10. 1, that the way of the gods, 
which leads to Brahman without return, and marks still 
for the present time the loftiest aim, is promised to those 
ye ca ime Wanye ‘ s raddhd tapa ’ iti updsate; for these 
words mean, “ those who worship in the forest using the 
words ‘ fiedth is our asceticism.’ ” The reference is to the 
anchorite; but something else—^viz. faith—is here sub¬ 
stituted for the asceticism which is his calling. 

To the same effect the BrihadJranyaka Upan. expresses 
itrolf when, reproducing this passage in an appendix,^ it yet 
more definitely opens up the prospect of the way of the gods 
to those alone “ who observe faith and truth in the forest ”; 
but on the other hand offers only the way of the fathers in re¬ 
turn for sacrifice, almsgiving, and asceticism. Of these last 
it is said ® that through them men seek to know Brahman, 
vividishanti. More directly still YSjfiavalkhya expresses 
himself in Brih. 3. 8. 10 :—“ Of a truth, 0 GrSxgt, he who 
does not know this imperishable one, and in this world sacri¬ 
fices and distributes alms and does penance {tapas tapyate) 
for many thousands of years, wins thereby only finite 
(revraffd).” Brih. 5. 11 again teaches that sickness the 
procession to the grave and cremation are the best 
asceticism {paramam tapas). Here, then, the suffer¬ 
ings of life and death are rated higher than artificially 
induced penances. 

We meet with a disposition more favourable to asceti- 
» Brih. e. 2 . 16 . » Bph. 4. 4. 22 . 
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cism as early as the Taittirtya Upanishad. The first pwft 
which is appointed for the student demands of Hm^ 
asceticism and the study of the Veda, and quot® in this 
connection the views of two teachers, of whom tiie one 
requires “ asceticism tdone,” the other only study of the 
Veda, “for this is asceticism.” The Upanishad adopts 
an intermediate petition by its demand for asceticism 
combined with the study of the Veda. In the last and 
latest jMTt* a higher value is placed, upon aa<^ticism, 
where Bhpgu is reputedly urged by hk father Varupa:— 
“ By ta^pm seek to know Brahman, for topos k Brahman.” 
Following hk injunction, by progressive tapas he rises 
step by step to the recc^ition of food, the vital brodh, 
manas, knowledge, and finally blks as Bnhman, and with 
thk last the high^t degree attainable by tajw'k reuh^ 
The MahSnSa:i.yana Upm., which k attribute to the 
Taittiilya school, k much later still; in 62. 11 it sets nydsa^ 
“ renundation,” above asceti(Mm, thereby preparing the 
way for the standpoint of the Sanny&sa Upanishad; of 
which later. Eena 33 alK>, as already mentioned, reckons 
tapas among the foundations (t.e. the presuppositions, 
praiidi^h&h) of Brahman; and according to Svet. 1.15, 
16; 6. 21, the knowledge of Brahman k based upon 
dtmavidyd (the text of the VedSnta) and tapas. 

A step^ however, for beyond idl the prec^ling k taken 
by the Mundaka and Bras'na in their reproduction of the 
above-mention^ theory of the Chftnd. and Bjihad. (xm- 
ceming the ways of the gods and the fathers with a 
characteristic variatimi. In Mund. 1. 2. 11 the way of 
the gods k promi^ to those “ who practise as<»tit3sm and 
faith in the for^t” (^tajtah-s’raddhe ye hi upamsanU 
aranye); and Pras'na 1. 10 offers it to those “who have 
sought the itman by as<»ticism, the manner of life of a 
Brahman, faith and knowledge.” It k remarkaMe tlmt 
*Taitt.l.a 
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in Mund. 3. 2. 4 a spurious tapas is mentioned {tapas 
alingam)^ i.e. probably one that lacks the characteristic 
mark of knowledge. 

As was to be expected, in the Maitr. Upan. is revived 
the ancient Vedic standpoint in regard to ^apa.9, in presence 
of Buddhist and other errors. It is true that asceticism 
alone does not suffice, for in Maitr. 1. 2 it is practised in 
the severest form by Brihadratha without procuring for 
him the knowledge of the atman. As a preliminary con¬ 
dition, however, it is indispensable :—“ without being an 
ascetic it is impossible either to attain the knowledge of 
the ^tman, or to bring work to fruition.” ^ 

5. Other Preliminary Conditions 
In the older Upanishads we are repeatedly met by the 
prohibition to communicate a doctrine or ceremony to 
anyone except a son or a pupil adopted by the rite of 
upanayanam. In Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6. 9 the mystical 
meaning of the combinations of the letters must be 
“ communicated to no one, who is not a pupil, who has 
not been a pupil for a whole year, who does not propose 
himself to be a teacher.” * In Chand. 3. 11. 5 the doctrine 
of Brahman as the sun of the universe should “his father 
make known as Brahman to his eldest son alone, or to 
a trusted pupil, but to no one else, whoever he may 
be. And though he were to be offered in return for it all 
the kingdoms of the ocean-girdled earth, yet should he 
bethink himself ‘ the other is of greater value.' ” In 
Brih. 6. 3. 12 also the ceremony of the mixed drink 
“must be communicated to none but a son or a 
pupil.” 

Similarly in the Upanishads we find men and gods 
taking the fuel in their hands, and submitting to the con- 

^ na ataposJumya Mma^Mne ^dhigamdfj., Tcamianddhir vd, Maitr. 4. 3. 

* cp. also Ait. Ar. 5. 3. 3. 4. 
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ditions of pupilage, just as according to Ch&nd. 8, 11. 3 
Indra himself was obliged to live with PrajApati as a pupil 
for one hundred and one years in order to obtain the perfect 
instruction. Other examples are Kaush. 1. 1, 4. 19, Brih. 
2. 1. 14, Pras na 1. 1, Mund. 1. 2. 12. 

\ et in the earlier period this demand is still not 
absolute. In Ch&nd. 4. 9. 3 it is merely said that 
^ the knowledge which is gained from a teacher (as 
opposed to supernatural instruction by beasts, fire, geese 
or ducks leads most certainly to the goal ”; and in 
Chand. 5. 11. 7 the king As'vapati instructs the six 
Brahmans who approach him with the fuel in their hands 
(in token of their wish to become pupils) anupanii^a, 
** without first admitting them as Ina pupils.*^ So also 
in Brih. 2. 4 Yajnavalkhya instructs his wife Maitreyl, 
and in Brih. 4. 1—2, 3-4 the king Jan aka, who yet were 
not strictly his pupils; and in Brih. 3 he imparts in¬ 
formation on the deepest questions (as e.p. Brih. 3. 8, 
in the conversation with G4rgi) in the presence of a 
numerous circle of hearers, and only exceptionally, when 
he desires to explain to 4rtabh4ga the mystery of the 
soul's transmigration, does he retire with him into 
privacy.* Ordinarily, however, a teacher is necessary to dis¬ 
perse the mist of empirically acquiied knowledge ^m our 
eyes (a^Xw 5*a£f rot, air 6<^ctKfMV IXoi/, ^ irpiv e7r^€i»,— aS 
Schopenhauer represents the spirit of Kant saying to him 
in the words of Homer), and of this in particular the 
beautiful passage in Chand. 6. 14 treats :—“ Precisely, 
my dear sir, as a man who has been brought blindfold 
from the country of Gandh4ra (beyond the Indus), and 
then set at liberty in the desert, goes astray to the east 
or north or south, because he has been brought thither 
blindfold, and blindfold set at liberty; but after that 
someone has taken off the bandage, and has told him, 

^ Tauchervog^ly ** divers.” = Bjih. 3. 2. 13. 
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‘ In this direction Gandhara lies, go in this direction,’ 
instructed and prudent, asking the road from village to 
village, he finds his way home to Gandh&ra; even so the 
man, who in this world has met with a teacher, becomes 
conscious, ‘ To this (transitory world) shall I belong only 
until the time of my release, thereupon shall I go home.’ ” 
The teacher is represented as indispensable to knowledge 
in K&tL 2. 8:—“Apart from the teacher there is no 
access here ”; from which the incidental conclusion may 
be drawn, that at the time of the K4th. Upan. the older 
Upanishads were not yet committed bo writing. 

The later Ved4nta mentions, side by side with the 
external (vdhya) means to a knowledge of Brahman 
(study of the Veda, sacrifice, almsgiving, penance, fasting), 
as more direct {pratydsanna) means the following: 
tranquillity of mind, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, 
coUectedness.^ This requirement may be traced back to 
Byih. 4. 4. 23:—“ Therefore he who knows this is 
tranquil, self-restrained, self-denying, patient, and col¬ 
lected.” It is true that a doubt arises whether this 
passage has reference to the means of acquiring the 
knowledge of Brahman, or rather to the fruits of that 
knowledge (whether hhdtvd here signifies “ after that he 
has become,” or “ since he is ”). By the later Upanishads 
it is understood already, as later still by Sankara, in the 
first sense, e.g. K4th. 2. 24:—“No one who has not 
ceased ficom violence, who is restless, unsubdued, whose 
heart is not yet tranquil, can by searching attain unto 
him.” The expressions here used, avirata, as'dnta, 
(zmmdhita, refer back unquestionably to the s’dnto, ddnta’, 
uparatas, titihshuh, samdhito bhdtvd of the passage 
ftom the Brihad4ranyaka. The same is true also of 
pras'dntac'ittdya, s'aTndnvitdya, declared in Mund. 1. 2. 
13 to be presupp<^tions of instruction. 

^ Cp. also Ycdibxtasdra 17-23. 
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In later Upanishads this preliminary requirement is 
connected with the demand already referred to for a 
teacher. E.g. S'vet. 6. 22 :—“ Impart it to no one, who 
is not tranquil {na apras'dntdya)^ who is not a son or 
a pupil {na aputrdya asishydya vd).” Similarly, and 
perhaps with a reminiscence of this passage, in Maitr. 6. 
29 :—“ This profoundest mystery of aU is to be revealed 
to no one, who is not a son or a pupil {na aputrdya^ na 
as'Mydya), and who has not yet become tranquil {na 
as'dntdya)/’ 

The finding a teacher, and the five requirements of 
tranquillity of mind, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, 
collectedness, are the preliminary conditions that con¬ 
tinually recur. With them others are occasionally 
mentioned; for example, in Chand. 7. 26. 2, purity of 
food, and as a consequence purity of nature {sattva- 
s'udd/iz). The latter, like so much besides from Ch&nd. 
7, is reproduced in Miind. 3 in the verse 3. 2. 6, and 
thence passed over into MahAn^r. 10. 22 and Kaivalya 
3-4. In Kath. 6. 9 an indefinite requirement is laid 
down, that a man should be prepared in heart and 
feeling and spirit”; and in Mund. 3. 2. 10—11 participa¬ 
tion in the Brahmavidya is combined with the preliminary 
condition of the fulfilment of the “ vow of the head 
{s'irovratam), by w^hich is probably to be understood, not 
as S ankara s'irasi agnidhdranaTny but merely the practice, 
which is already implied in the name Mundaka, of 
shaving the head bare. In still later Upanishads^ al^ 
w^e occasionally meet with special limitations on this 
participation. Thus Nrisimhap. 1. 3 prohibits the com¬ 
munication of the maxims of the members (not the king 
of the maxims^) to a woman or a Sfidra, and Ramap. 
84 enjoins that the diagram must not be imparted to 
common (illiterate, prdJcnrita) mem 

' the charm or magical song. 
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6. The Standpoint of Ignorance, of Knoivledge, and 
of superior Knowledge in relation to Brahman 

The general view that lies at the basis of the Upani- 
shads is that Brahman, i.e. the atman, is an object of 
knowledge, “ The 4tman, in truth, should be seen, heard, 
comprehended, reflected upon.”^ “The Self . . . that 
.should we search for and endeavour to know.” * To the 
same effect are numerous other passages. And the aim 
of all the Upanishad texts is to communicate this 
knowledge of Brahman.® 

Very soon, however, it came to be realised that this 
knowledge of Brahman was essentially of a different 
nature from that which we call “ knowledge ” in ordinary 
life. For it would be possible, like N^rada in Ch&nd. 7. 
1. 2, to be familiar with all conceivable branches of 
knowledge and empirical science, and yet to find oneself 
in a condition of ignorance {avidyd) as regards the 
Brahman. This thought, originally purely negative, 
became in course of time more and more positive in its 
character. It was negative in so far as no experimental 
knowledge led to a knowledge of Brahman; and it was 
positive in so far as the consciousness was aroused that 
the knowledge of empiiical leality was an actual 
hindrance to the knowledge of Brahman. The concep¬ 
tion of avidyd was developed from the negative idea of 
mere ignorance to the positive idea of false knowledge. 
The experimental knowledge which reveals to us a world 
of plurality, where in reality only Brahman exists, and a 
body where in reality there is only the soul, must be a 
mistaken knowledge, a delusion, a mdyd. This is a very 
noteworthy .step in ativanoc. It is the .same which 
Parmenides and Plato took when they affirmed that the 
knowledge of the world of .sense was mere deception, eZ&»Xo; 

* Biih. 2.4.5. ®Clifind. 8.7.1. *brtthmamdyd, Mmamdyd. 
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which Kant took, when he showed that the entire redity 
of experience is only apparition and not reality (“ thing 
in itself”). It is of the greatest interest to follow up the 
earliest foreshadowings of this thought in India, and to 
trace how the term avidyd passed firom the negative idea 
of ignorance to the positive idea of a false knowledge. 

The first suggestion of this is found already in the 
Kgveda, where in X. 81. 1 it is said of the great AU- 
fa^er that he, when he entoed into the lower world, was 
prathanyxc’had, “ veiling his origin^ nature.” * FurthM*, 
an obscure passage of the S'atapatha Bi^ihmaiw * describes 
how Brahman, when creating the upper and the lower 
worlds together with thw gods, “ rev^«i ” hinosdf, how 
he projected himself into them by means of his two “ gr^t 
immensities ” {abhva)^ his two “ great appearance ” 
(yaksha), that is to say by means of his name and forms, 
but how he himself “entered into the half beyoad” 
{jpardrdham agacchat). 

The further development of these tiioughts is found 
in the Upanishads, In Bfih. 1. 6. 3 the world of name, 
forms, and works is defined (by mens of one of those 
brief mystiel formulse, of which perhaj« the most antient 
“ Upanishads” consisted, sup. p. 16 £)e sat^na 

ffhannam, “ the immortal (Brahman) veiled by the 
(empiriel) reality.” The explanation of the formula is 
added immediately :—^‘The (t.e. the toan) to wit 

is the immortal, name and form are the reahty; by these 
the PrSna is veiled.” As here (and in Taitt. 2. 6, m 
reality he becomes everything that exists; for reahty is 
the name ^ven to it” ), so also in Brih. 2.1. 20 the word 
soityafn denotes the reality of expenmice; in this latter 
pass^e it is said in Miother “ U^nishad with mi added 
explanation:—“ Its Upanishad is * the r^dity of r^dity, 
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{satyosya satyam)-, that is to say, the vital spirits 
(together with the worlds, gods, and living creatures, as 
we may infer from that which precedes) are the reality, 
and he is their reality.” He is—so we are to understand 
—in the so-called reality that part of it which is actually 
real. This is also the meaning of the illustrations in 
Brih. 2. 4. 7-9: the 4tman is the musical instrument 
(drum, conch, lyre), the phenomena of the universe are its 
notes; just as the notes can only be seized when the 
instrument is seized, so the world of plurality can only 
be known when the 4tman is known; only of him is 
there knowledge, all else is “ not knowledge.” Similarly 
Ch4nd. 6. 1. 3 teaches that the “ transformation ” of the 
atman into the manifold world of phenomena is only 
vdffdramhlia'imm, “ a matter of words,” or ndmadheyam, 
“ a mere name,” and that “ in reality ” there exists only 
the One Being, i.e, the Atman. It is only of him there¬ 
fore that a real knowledge is possible. All experimental 
knowledge, the four Vedas and the whole series of 
empirical sciences, as they are enumerated in Ch&nd. 7. 1. 
2—3, are, as is there said, ndma eva, “ mere name ”; and 
NSrada, deeply versed as he is in them, finds himself in 
“darkness,” from which first by the knowledge of the 
^tman is he guided across to the other shore.^ Souls 
and the “real desires” by which they are affected for 
continued life after death in the world of Brahman are, 
as expounded in Chand. 8. 3. 1-2, by the empirical 
knowledge which teaches annihilation at death “veiled 
in unreality. They really exist, but unreality is- spread 
over them.” And “just as he who is' ignorant of 
its hiding-place fails to find the golden treasure, 
though he pass and repass it continually, so all these 
creatures fidl to find this world of Brahman though they 
daily enter into it; for by unreality are they turned aside.” 

> CMnd. 7. 26. 2. 
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What is here described as empty word, mere name, 
darkness, unreality, i.e. the entire empirical knowledge of 
things, is further denoted by avidyd, “ ignomnce.” This 
term occurs perhaps for the first time in Brih. 4. 4. 3, 4, 
where it is said of the soul, when it casts off the body in 
death, that it “ dismisses ignorance ” {avidydni y:i TMyitcc). 
Ignorance is henceforth the kiiov/led^. tiai rests on 
experience; true knowledge is only of Brahman. Like 
Pkto’s teaching that only the eternal is an object of 
ivurrnfifi, while of the world of phenomena subject to 
the flux of Heraclitus only a Sd|a is possible, in S'vet 5. 1 
the explanation is given:—“ Ignorance is the fleeting, 
knowledge is the eternal,"' t.e. it is an object of knowl^e. 
K&th. 2. 1-6 contrasts ignorance and knowledge with 
poetic vividness; the goal of ignorance is pleasure (pr^as), 
the goal of knowledge is salvation (s'reyas). Ihe former 
says, “this is the world” {ayam loho); the gaze of the 
latter is directed on another world;— 

Widely different indeed and ccmtraatoi are tlie tliinp 
Winch men call knowledge and igncrance, 

I see Nac'iketas endeavouring to pin lc:iowle:!ge; 

The troop of plmnres has not deluded thee. 

Wandering in the defA of ignorance, 

Deeming themselves wke and 

Thus aimlessly look tramp hither and thither, 

Like Mind men led by comrade Mind as they. 


The last verse is further amplified in Mund. 1. 2. 8-10; 
and both verses are quoted in Maitr, 7. 9. The subject 
is shnilarly treated in the verses Biih. 4. 4. 11—12, which 
are a later insertion (cp. Khth. 1. 3):— 

These worlds ind^l are jqylws, 

Shrouded in thick darfat^; 

Into them after d^th all gt> 

Who are unenlighten^ and ignorant 


J i% mndy^ M mmrkmt tm mifi. 
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Yet he who perceives the dtmaii, 

And is conscious that “ I am he ”; 

What desire what love could he still have 
For the body racked with pain! 

The infatuation of ignorance is yet more strongly depicted 
in ts'A. 3 ;— 


This universe indeed is demon-haunted. 

Shrouded in thick darkness, 

Therein go to death all 

Who have slain their own souls. 

Since the knowledge of the 4tman is contrasted with 
the reality of experience as the realm of ignorance, it 
cannot be gained by mere speculation [tarha) concerning 
it, but only by a revelation communicated throng 
the teacher.^ According as the &tman is conceived as 
a divine person, this revelation is represented as an act of 
his grace: *— 

Kot through instruction is the 4tman won, 

Not through genius or much book-learning; 

Only by the man whom he chooses is he comprehended : 

To him the dtman reveals his essence. 

Another verse,® which in all probability originally pro¬ 
mised the vision of the 4tman concealed in the heart to 
him who “ by pacifying the organs of sense ” * has become 
“indifferent” {akratu), has received a theistic colouring 
in Svet. 3. 20 and Mahindr. 10. 1, in that it represents 
the knowledge of the &tman (whose abode is here also still 
in the heart) as received “ by the favour of the creator.” * 
A still more pronounced theism, that has wandered far 
from the original conceptions of the doctrine of the atman, 
is exhibited by the entire S'vetas vatara Upanishad, and 

1 KitlL 2. 7-9. * Kdtb. 2. 23, repeated in Kuud. 3. 2. 3. 

® BZHpi. 2. 20, as read by S'ankara. 

^ ihMu-frasdMd ; qp. OMnd. 6.15, 4itman% scmmidnydmmmpra.Hsh^dpya. 

^ dkM^fmsMdd, 
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espedally by tbe prayers for apiritual enlightenmeiit to 
Savitar, Rudra, and Rahman which are interwoven with 
it in 2. 1-5, 3. 1-6, 4. 1. 

The doctrine thus far set forth, according to which 
Brahman or the atman becomes known by virtue of a 
(metaphysical) knowledge, is transcended within the 
limits of the Upanishads themselves by another and 
undeniably more profound conception, according to which 
there neither is nor can be a knowled^ of the &tman as 
the sole all-pervading essence of thin^. For such know¬ 
ledge assumes a knowing subject and a known object, and 
therefore a dualism; the &tman, however, forms an absolute 
unity. We propose briefly to trace the development of 
this thought under the guidance of the texts. 

The primitive source of the entire conception of the 
unknowableness of the &tnmn is to be found in the 
speeches of Y&jhavalkhya in the Bnhad^ranyaka; and 
the daring and abruptness with which the doctrine is 
here introduced, as weU as the originality of the method 
by which it is established, seem to point to an indiv: ua! 
as its author. In his discourse with Maitreyl Y4jiiav*l- 
khya propounds, in Bph. 2. 4. 12, the paradozicid asser¬ 
tion,—“after death there is no consciousness”; and 
proceeds to confirm it with the words:—“For where 
there is as it were a duality (in reality there is not), 
there one sees the other, smells, hears, addre^es, C0i«pre- 
hends, and knows the other; but where everything Las 
become to him hjs own self, how should he smell, see, 
hear, addro-aw, understand, or know anyone at all ? How 
should he know him, through whom he knows all this, 
how should he know the knower?” On <»refol 
consideration two thoughts will be found to be implied 
here: (1) the supreme 4tman is unknowable, because 
he is the all-comprehending unity, whereas all knowledge 
presupposes a duality of subject and object; but (2) the 
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individual ^tman also (“ through whom he knows all 
this «)is unknowable, because in all knowledge he is the 
knowing subject (“the knower”), consequently can never 
be object. Essentially these two thoughts are one; for 
the individual atman is the supreme ^tman, and in pro¬ 
portion as we rise to this knowledge the illusion of the 
object vanishes, and the knowing subject alone remains 
without object; and this subject, alike in its waking hours 
and in dreams, fashions the objects outside of itself,—“ for 
he is the creator.” ^ The same thought is found in five 
other passages in the speeches of Yajnavalkhya, and these 
we quote partly abridged :—“ Thou canst not see the seer 
of seeing, thou canst not hear the hearer of hearing, thou 
canst not comprehend the comprehender of comprehending, 
thou canst not know the knower of knowing.” ^ “ In 

truth, O G^rgi, this imperishable one sees but is not seen, 
hears but is not heard, comprehends but is not compre¬ 
hended, knows but is not known. Beside him there is no 
seer, beside him there is no hearer, beside him there is 
none that comprehends, beside him there is none that 
knows.” ® The same words recur almost unaltered in 
Brih. 3. 7. 23 at the close of a paragraph, and on this 
account the association of the thread of the universe with 
the inner guide appears to be less primitive. In Brih. 4. 
3. 23—31 it is said of the deep sleeper;—“ When then 
he does not see, yet still he is seeing, although he sees 
not; since for the seer there is no interruption of seeing, 
because he is imperishable ; but there is no second beside 
him, no other distinct from him, for him to see.” The 
same is then repeated of smell, taste, speech, hearing, 
thought, sensation, and knowledge. “For (only) where 
there is as it were another is the other seen, smelt, tasted, 
addressed, heard, conceived, felt, and known.” And in 
Brih. 4. 4- 2, of the dying it is said :—“ Because he has 

1 Brih. 4. 3. 10. S Brih, 3. 4 2. » Brih. 3. 8. 11. 
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become one, therefore he sees not as tiiey say (in reality 
he continues ev^ seeing), because he be^me one, 
therefore he does not smell, taste, addre®, h^, conceive, 
feel, or know the other, as th^ say.” 

If we consider the originality, the clc^ reasoning, and 
(as we shall see later) the agreement of Ihe thoughts in 
the passages quoted with the other views of Y&jfiaval- 
khya, we shall be led to r^aid as very probable the 
dependence of dl the passages that remain to be quoted, 
and therefore of the entire farther dev^opmmit of'the 
doctrine of the unknowableness of the lUman, on the 
thoughts, perhaps even on the text df the Bphadteinyaka. 
The two passages firom the Ch4nd(^a, whidi we have 
now ter cite, may be regarded as early example:—“ His 
relations seat themselves around the dying man, and a^ 
him, ‘ Do you recognise me; do you recognise me ? ’ As 
long as his speech has not yet entmed into the mmras, his 
manas into the prana, bis pr4na into the heat, the heat 
into the supreme godhead, he r^iognises them. But 
after that his spm^h has entered into the manas, his 
manas into the prSna, his prSna into the heat, the heat 
into the supreme godhead, then he no longer recognises 
them.” ^ This passage, self-contained as it is, neverthd^ 
appears in its leading ideas to be dependent already on 
the last-named passage of the Bph. 4. 4. 2, since the 
reverse relation is not in any ca^ admissible. In Gh&nd. 
6. 9 and 6. 10 also the doctrine of unoonsdousn^ on 
mitram^ into the Existent, set forth in the illustrations of 
the be^ and the rivms, seems to be indebted to the passage 
first adduced fi»m Bjih. 2. 4. 12“ After death there is 
no consdonsnesB.” And similarly the following words in 
BriL 2. 4. 14 are ^ded in Gh&nd. 7. 24. 1:—“ If a man 
sees no other- (beside himself), hMUS no other, knows no 
other, that is the infinite (bhSmem); if he ^es, hwa* 

> ewted. 15. l-« ; cp. 6. a 6. 
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knows another, that is the finite (alpam). The mfinite 
is the immortal, the finite is mortal.” The suddenness 
and disconnectedness with which this idea is introduced 
seems to indicate dependence on the thoughts of Y&jfia- 
valkhya. 

It is primarily due to the influence of this conception 
that, later on, in opposition to the general tendency of 
the Upanishads to seek after and to expound the knowledge 
of the §,tman, the theory is more and more elaborated that 
the fitman (whose unknowableness, as we shall see subse¬ 
quently, had been already so strongly emphasised by Y4jfia- 
vaJkhya with his neti neti) is no true object of knowledge. 
That knowledge of the &tman, which sets it as an object 
over-against itself, and which therefore is stiU infected with 
duality, now appears as a lower standpoint, which must be 
transcended in order to attain ta complete oneness with 
Brahman, with the S^tman. 

This view is set forth for the first time clearly in the 
magnificently elaborated description of the universe in 
Taitt. 2. The author of this text begins with the incor¬ 
poration of the itman in the material world and the 
human body, as the self dependent on nourishment. 
From this as mere external covering he advances, pene¬ 
trating deeper and deeper into the kernel of the living 
being as it here presents itself, to the self of life, of noind, 
and finally of knowledge, i.e. the vijndnamaya dtman. 
This last, however, to which Brahman is an object of 
knowledge, is also a mere outer covering of the self com¬ 
posed of bliss, which realises its oneness with Brahman. 
At this point the question is propounded 

Whether any ignorant man departing reaches yonder world? 

Or whether perchance the wise departing wins the other world ? 

Neither the one nor the other is in effect the answer 
conveyed by the following words, which desmbe how 
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B r a hma n in creating the nnivezse eeDters into it aa Beings 
expreasdble, self-dependent, oonscioiisness, reality, while it 
in harmony with its own nature persists as the Oppomte, 
inexpreiraible, independent, unconscioosness, unreality. 
Bliss oonasts in the sense of oneness with the latter: 
—“ For when a man finds his peace and resting-place in 
that invisible, unreal, inezpre^ble, unfathomable, ^en has 
he attained to peace.^ If, however, a man admits therein 
an interval, a 8q>aration (or * ever so small a sepaiatkm ’ 
between himself as subject ai^ the Atman as objeotX 
then his unrest oonfinoes; it is moreover the nnr^ of 
one who inu^ines himself wise (while making Rahman 
the object of knowledge).” For no language, no eon- 
ception, is adequate to express Brahman :— 

Before whom words «ad recoil not findisg 

Who knows the bike o€ tlik Bnkama^ 

For him xtotibing excites tmor ttstj mart. 

If, however. Brahman cannot be reached by the way 
of knowledge, bow can union with him be accomplished T 
This is the question with which the following texts are 
occupied. lu Kena 3 a student propounds the queeticm:— 

That to which no poMstzstes, 

Nor speech nor thoa^t, 

Whkh leesBins nnknown, aaid we see it not| 

How can inelnifCtion therem be given to ns 1 

And the murwer is suggested (Keua 3 and 11):— 

It is distmi^ from the intelligible, 

And jet it is not therdfore unknown S— 

Thus have we horn oer fotreiathen 
Received in tnm the instnictiosL 

Onlj he who knows it not knows it, 

Who knows it, he knows it not; 

Unknown k it by wke^ 

But by the ^norant known. 

1 oikoyom ^ Ikaeati^ like Janaka, whom ntjSavalkhym eodberfe^— 
aJbkoifmi^wd Jemaka B|ih.A2.4. 
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Our knowledge is addressed to the external world, but 
there is another way:— 

Outwards tlic Creator pierced the holes, 

Therefore men look outwards, not inwards; 

The wise man right within saw the 4tman, 

Fastened his gaze on himself, seeking the eternal.^ 

“Fastened his gaze on himself” is literally “turning 
round the eye”— dvritta&ahshus} 

Here within us the reality of the 4tman becomes an 
immediate certainty: *— 


Not by speech, not by thought, 

Not by sight is he comprehended ; 

“He is!” by this word is he comprehended, 

And in no other way. 

“ He is I ” thus may he be apprehended. 

In so far as he is the essence of both; 

“He is!” to the man who has thus apprehended him, 

His essential nature becomes manifest. 

The polemic against knowledge grows in intensity. 
Thus in a verse inserted later in B?ih. 4. 4. 10 :— 

In dense darkness they move. 

Who bow the knee to ignorance; 

In yet denser they 

Who are satisfied with knowledge. 

This verse is repeated and further amplified in is'4 9-11 
(in dependmice on Kena 3):— 

Other than that to which knowledge leadeth 
Is that to which leadeth ignorance! 

Thus have we received the teaching from our forefathers. 

He who recognises both wisdom and ignorance (as insufficient), 

He through both overpasses death and wins inunortality. 

With this is connected the demand for the suppression 
of the pMceptions of the senses which trick us with a 

1. Jacob Bohine^" averted qre.” 

* 6 . 13 . 
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false knowledge. As early as Brih. 1. 5. 23 the injunction 
is given :—“ Therefore must one vow only be observed; 
suppressing the activities of the other organs of sense, a 
man must inspire and exspire." Chand. 8.15 demands that 
a man “ reduce aU his organs to inactivity in the fttman." 
Mundaka 3. 1. 8 craves for jiidnaprctstida, ^ cessation 
of knowledge,” and in 8. 2. 7 together with works repre¬ 
sents the vijn&naM(tya $tman * also as becoming one with 
the supreme eternal And Mmtr. 6. 19 directs that the 
consciousness, together with the jsubtle body {Jingam) 
that sustains it, should be immersed in the unknown:— 

That which abides m eoiasciowaesa 

Unkiiowi 4 hefostd wiapped in Bsyatoay, 

In tbat do thon immeanae amaekrtmkiem 
And the linganii berdPt of ila fonadatiosu 

All these requirements are part of the Yoga systcan^ of 
which we shall learn to know more later as a Praxis, by 
which it is hoped to effect that metaphywcal union with 
the 4tman bv artificial means. 


IL The Sbabt^ eob Brahhah 
1. I%e Atman (Brahman) as the Unity 

As early as the times of the Kgveda a perception of 
unity had been reached, to which expression was given 
in hymns like,Rjgv. L 164, X. 129. After this, however, 
there remained the fturtiier task of defining more doedy 
the eternal unity which underlies all the phenomena of 
nature. Of such inquiry the hymn $igv. X. 121 is the 
chief example, nrhich, to the nine times repeated qnestum, 
“ Who is the god to whom we are to offer sacrifice ? ” in 
the tenth verse gives the answer: “ Projf&pati! It is thou 
and no other, who boldest in thy embrace all timt has 

1 Taitt. 2. A 
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come to be.” We have already traced in detail ^ bow t,bi« 
search was prosecuted through the period of the Br4h- 
manas, how Praj&pati was gradually displaced by Brahman, 
and how finally the most definite expression for the 
object of man’s search was found in the conception of 
the 4lanan. Atman is the Indian expression for that 
which we are accustomed to caU “ first principle,” and is 
distinguished from the latter only by its defining in a 
clearer and more striking manner than any Western 
equivalent the one eternal problem of aU philosophical 
research; for it invites us to lay hold of the individual 
self of man, the self of the universe, and to strip off from 
man and firom nature everything which does not approve 
itself as this self, as the peculiar, most profound* and 
ultimate essence of things. At the same time, the less 
definite Brahman is often enough employed to express 
the first principle. This is the case in the passages to be 
discussed immediately, Byih. 2. 1. 1 (Kaush. 4. 1), Bfih. 
4. 1. 2-7, Ch4nd. 5. 11. 1. Similarly S'vet. 1. 1 opens 
with the question,—“ What is the first beginning, what is 
Brahman?”—and according to Pras'na 1. 1 and in the 
Arsheya Upanishad, wise men come together in order to 
search for “ Brahman.” 

The terms Brahman and 4tman both deiiote, there- 
foje, the first principle of the universe, and in this sense 
are ordinarily employed in the Upanishads as synonymous, 
and are interchanged with one another in the same text 
or stand side by side, as in the question proposed in 
Ch&nd. 5. 11. 1 :—hi na’ dtmd, him hrahma? where 
S'ankara remarks that Brahman denotes the term to be 
defined, vis^eshyam, and 4tman that which defines it, 
vis’eshairuxm, (which is true in general, if not precisely so 
here}, that by Brahman the limitation impli^ in ^tman 
is rmnoved, and by ^trnan the conception of Brahman as a 
^ Einlntwig imd PhUotoj^ue det Veda, p. 132 f. 
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divinity to be worshipped is condemned. Both expressions 
however are, as this remark already shows, of indefinite o<m- 
uotation. The conception of Brahman is very complex, 
and the conception of the itman is a negative and relative 
idea, which dedaies to ns raldier wherein the essence of 
man and of the nniverse is not to be sought, than affcmds 
us any pomtive information as to its reel nature. Pre¬ 
cisely in this its phiioeophical value consirts. For the 
essence of things remains, as far as its nature is oonoemed, 
eternally unknown; and every attempt to make it an 
object of knowledge compels us to impose upon it defini¬ 
tions which me borrowed fiem that sphere of exp^imental 
knowledge that alone is acceasible to our intelligence, and 
these again do not penetrate to the essential reality of 
things. From this realistb tendency the many false or 
imperfect attempts to explain Brahman and the &tman 
arise, which are rejected by the teachers of the Upanishads 
themselves, and whi(h we have now to discoss. 

2. Balc&Cs AUen^pts at Explanation 

According to a narrative preserved in a twofold 
recension, in Brih. 2.1 and Kau^ 4, the learned, fiunoos, 
and {ax>nd &Shman B£}&ki Gr&rgy\ a^^roached the king 
Aj&tas'atm with the offer :—** Allow ii»d to explain to you 
the Rahman.” He then endeavours twelve times in suo- 
ce^on (in Eamh. sixteen limes) to define the ]&»hman 
as the soul (puruaha) in the sun, nmon, lightning, ether, 
wind, fire, water, etc.; and in each case the kin g oonfateB 
his definition by pointing to the subtmiinate poratwm 
which the corresponding pururiia occupies in the whole 
of nature. The Br&hman is silenced, and the king pro¬ 
ceeds to instruct him, using the illa8trati<m of a deep 
sleeper. That in which his vitd la^aths lie 

dormant, and from which they issue cm his waking, and 
with them all worids, gods, and living cxeatures, is the 
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atman. This is the Brahman that Gargya undertook in 
vain to explain. The reader’s expectation of a more 
precise account of the relation of Brahman to the purushas 
of G4rgya is not fulfilled in either recension. They both 
are satisfied to show how on waking the prS,nas (speech, 
eye, ear, manas) proceed from the 4tman, and as being 
dependent on them all worlds, gods, and living creatures. 

3. SakalycCs Attempts at Explanation 

In a similar way, in Brih. 3. 9. 10-17, '26, Vidj^dha 
SUkalya attempts to define Brahman as forming the 
climax Of all that the word iltman denotes {sarvasya 
Mmaruth parayanam). After, however, having eight 
times in succession propounded a one-sided view that 
represents the earth, love, forms, ether, etc., as its basis, 
he is corrected by Ydjnavalkhya, who points out to him 
that that which he explains as the climax of all the 
word ^tman denotes (sarvasya dtmanah pardyanam 
yam dttha) is, on the contrary, only a subordinate purusha 
that rules in the bodily forms, in love, the sun, sound, etc. 
“ He however,” Y^jnavalkhya proceeds in Brih. 3. 9. 26, 
“who overstfeps these purushas (is superior to them), 
separating them one from another and turning them 
back (i.e. inciting them to activity and recalling them), 
this is the pprusha of the Upanishad doctrine concerning 
which I ask thee.” 3'fi,kalya is unable to name it, and 
for the error of having passed off a subordinate purusha 
as sarvasya dtmxmah pardyanxim must atone by his 
death. 

^ This is the meaning of the pass^e as I propose to assign the dialogue. 
The traditional view, which is less satisfactory, represents Ylijnavalkhya as 
raising the question with regard to sarvasya dtraaiiak pardyanam^ and indicate 
ing as its basis, earth, love, forms, ether, etc ; and the error of S'dkalya would 
then consist in his ^ming m answer not the atman that Ydjnavalkhya expects 
in answer, tut on^y a subordinate purusha that rules in the Ixidily forms, in 
love, the siin^ souid, etc. 
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4- Six Inadequate Definition* 

Precisely as in Brib. 2. 1 twelve defective {ehapdd) 
definitions of Brahman tae criticised, in Kaosh. 4 sixteen, 
and in Bjih. 3. 9. 10-17 eight, so in Bfih. 4. 1 there are 
six; and here Janaka approaches Y&jhavalkhya after 
having fortified his soul with mystic doctrines, upani- 
^>ads, as the traveller provisions his ship or waggon.* 
These “ vpanishads ” consist in six definiUons of Brahman 
enunciated by oth^ teachers, as speech, bratth, eye, ear, 
manas, and heart. All tiiteee definitions may still be 
found in the extant texts, if not always exactly under 
the names asmgned. For instance, for vdg vai brahma 
see Panc'av. Br. 20. 14. 2, CMofi* 7. 2. 2; for pr6^ vai 
brahma, Brih. 1. 5. 23, 3. 7. 1-2, Ch&nd. 4. 3. 3, 7. 15, 
Taitt. 3. 3, Kaush. 2. 1, 2, 2. 13, Pras'na 2. 13 ; eakahur 
vai brahma, Ch4nd. 1. 7. 4, 4. 15. 1, 8. 7. 4, Kaush.- 
4. 17, 18, Bph. 2. 3. 5, 5. 5. 4; s'rotram vai brahma, 
Taitt. 3. 1, KausL 4. 14; mano vai brahma, Ch&nd. 

3. 18. 1, Ait. 3. 2; hridayam vai brahma, C!h&nd. Z. 12. 

4, 8. 3. 3, Brih. 5. 3; cp. also in general Chknd. 3. 18, 
where vac, prana, caksJitth, srrotram form the four feet 
of Brahman, and Oh&nd. 4. 8. 3, where prdtta, cakskuJi, 
srrotram, manas are one of his four feet. These and all 
similar definitions, whether they are historical or only in¬ 
vented to give colour to historical tendencies, arise from the 
endeavour to know that which is essentially unknowable; 
for which purpose no resource is open but to conceive it 
with conscioos or unconscious symbolism under the form 
of some one of its phenomenal appearances. The criticism 
to which Y4jiiavalkhya subjects these six definitions of 
Brahman as vdc, prana, cakshus, srotram, manas, and 
hridayam consists in explaining them as mere “ supports” 
(dyatana), by means of which six corresponding attributes 

' Brih. 4.2.1. 
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that are assumed to belong to the divine Being as prajndy 
priyam, satyam, ananta, dnanda, stJiiti, manifest them¬ 
selves in the space which is common to all six as basis 
(pratish^n). If, however, we seek to ascertain further 
the nature of these six attributes, we are refenred back 
again to their six manifestations in space as vac', prdna, 
cahshus, s'rotram, manas, hridayam. And so, thrown 
backwards and forwards between the phenomenal forms 
of experience, and the empirical attributes of the divine 
Being which find expression in them, we learn that 
phenomena can only be explained by phenomena, and 
that it is not in this way that we can arrive at a know¬ 
ledge of fhe nature of the Godhead. Y4jfiavalkhya 
accordingly himself adopts another way,^ and, starting 
from the Question what becomes of the soul after dmth, 
first of all sketches a picture of the individual soul as 
it dwells in the heart encompassed and nourished by the 
veins, and extends its feelers, as it were, in the two eyes; 
then suddenly draws aside, like a veil that hides it, this 
entire individual soul, so that before and around and in 
us we see only the one omnipresent supreme soul. And 
thus the question concerning the future existence of 
the individual receives its answer'in that it is deprived 
of aU justification, and falls to the ground meaningless. 
Nor have we even to-day any better reply to give. 

5. Definitions of the Atman Vais'vdnara 

Owing to the ambiguity of the word the conception 
of the &tmMi, like that of Brahman, gives rise to several 
misunderstanding. One of these was due to the fact 
that beyond the cosmical meaning of the itman as first 
principle of the universe there was discerned its 
psychical meaning, the embodiment of this principle in 
the self. It is thus with the five Br&hma^, who in 
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ChAnd. 5. 11 meet and propoimd (iie questi(m:—“What 
is our Atanau, what is Brahman ? ” They betake ijiem- 
selves with this questaon to Udd&Iaka Arum, who they 
know is eyen now engaged in studying the Atman 
Vais'vdnara, i.e. the ktman as the idl-peryading first 
principle of the universe. Uddfilaka mistzusts (rightly, 
as his later answer proves) his alnfity to satisfy them, 
and all six proceed according to king As^pati Kaikeya 
for instmction concerning the Atman Fais'vdnara. The 
king first asks the ^ BrAhmans in soocei^on what it is 
that they “ worship” as the Atman. He assumes, as this 
expression shows, that the Brlhmans who apply to him 
f<x instruction are still entangled in the error of regarding 
the Atman as an object of wcnohip existing outside of 
themselves, like a new kind of divinity. This assum^^hm 
is confirmed, inasmuch as the six inquirers explain the 
Atman in succession as the h^ven, the sun, the wii^ 
space, water, and the earth, therefore as something 
objective. The king rejoins:—^“You all, to judge frran 
your answers, conceive of this Atman Vairvdnara as 
though it were something separate &om yourselves, and 
thus you consume your food. He however who worships 
this Atman V<ntv6nara thus (placing his outstretched 
hand on his head from the forehe^ to the chin) as a span 
long {prddetramSUram ahhivitnSnam), he consumes the 
food in all wodds, in all bangs, in all selves. And of this 
very Atman (measured on the head as a 

span long) the bri^t (heaven) is the head, the all- 
pervading (snn) is the .eye, the (wind) on its lonely path 
is the breath, manifold (space) is its trunk, its bodily 
fiiame, riches (water) its bladder, the earth its feet.” The 
suggested movement of the hands, without which the 
passi^ is umntelligible, may with certainty be inferred 
from the original of our text in Satap. Br. 10. 6.. 1, where 
they are actually made. In other respects also the 
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original passage referred to possesses several advantages, 
especially in its discussion not of the Atman Vais'vdnara, 
but of a symbolical interpretation of Agm Vais'vdnara, 
“the all-pervading fire,” as a first principle of the 
universe. In this light the defective answers of the six 
interlocutors are far more intelligible than if they inquire, 
in the first instance, as is the case in the secondary re¬ 
presentation of the Ch&ndogya, concerning the ^tnmn as 
“ Brahman ” (first principle). The question in this form 
and the inquiry for the Atman Vais'vdna'^'a would, strictly 
speaking, exclude from the very beginning such erroneous 
answers as were given by all six BrS-hmans. 

6. Chradual Instt'uction of Ndrada 

It is not always opponents or pupils who betray their 
entanglement in incorrect or defective coT'ceptions of 
Brahman. We repeatedly meet with a Brahman inquirer 
who, hke Sanatkum&ra in Chl,nd. 7 or Bhrigu in Taitt. 3, 
makes his way through a succession of inadequate con¬ 
ceptions in order step by step to rise to an ever purer and 
more refined knowledge of the Brahman or l,tman. The 
most complete example of this kind is Ch&nd. 7, where 
Sanatkum&ra begins his instruction of N&rada by declar¬ 
ing the whole of the experimental knowledge that he has 
acquired to be mere name. Speech is greater than name, 
manas greater than speech, and in this way the inquirer, 
ever advancing, is led upwards from the conditioned to the 
conditioning, firom great to greater by successive stages, 
in which Brahman i»apprehended as ndman, vde, manas, 
sankalpa, aittam, dhydnam, vijndnam, halam, annam, 
djpas, teja8,dkds'a, smara,ds’d up to^drux (theindividual 
soul); and fix)m this last to hhdman, the absolutely “ great,” 
the “ unlimited,” beyond which there is nothing, that com¬ 
prehends aU, fills all space, and yet is identical with the 
self-consciousness {aJiankdra), with the soul (dtman) in 
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us. The greatness of this final thought impresses us as 
in strange contrast to the laborious series of conceptions 
by which we ascend to it. It was probably intend^ fijr 
more patient readers than are to be found at the dose 
of the nineteenth century, and was evidently meant, by 
pftiwing firom the visibly great to a still ^jreater, to serve 
the purpose of exdtang expectaticm to the highest pitdu 
Otherwise, in this transition from name to speech, ficmn 
this to the intellectual faculties (mind, judgement, thought, 
intuition, knowledge), firom these thrcmgh the'intermediary 
of force to the four elements (food, water, heat, space), 
and from these through memory and expectation to pii^a, 
it is impossible, in spite of the rich poetic ornament with 
which these ideas are set forth, to discern a saturfactory 
reason for this progressive advance; and the question is 
perhaps justified, whether the autiior himself was entirely 
in earnest, or whether these ideas from name right up to 
pr&na were not all more or less intended to serve as mere 
foil, in order to set in so much dearer light tlie absolute 
unconditioned and unlunited nature of tlie &tman, as 
lying above and beyond all thought. It is on other grounds 
remarkable that, in connection with all the members of the 
series that precede prSna, rich reward is promised to the 
man who “ worships as Bra hman ” name, speech, mind, 
etc. The author therefore admits the posdbility of 
“ worshipping as Kidunan ” all these things, and in the case 
of many of them this may actually take place in a nuKe 
or eonsdously symbolic manner. For ordinary nmn, 
rdjdng on their empirical conscioiisness as though (m a 
rope, prdd: to worship rather than to know. To such an 
end the absolute is naturally only with difSculty or not 
at all adapted. The use of symbols therefore for its 
expression is inevitable, and these in the hands of the 
mnltitude very readily beocane idols. 'Oifi manner also is 
remarkable in whidi our author passes finwn jprdna, the 
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individual soul, for which the distinction of subject and 
object still exists, to hMman, the supreme soul, for which 
these like all distinctions have no meaning. We seek, 
he says, the truth. This depends on knowledge, this 
again on thought, this on faith, this on self-concentration, 
this on productive power, this on pleasure {suMcm, 
more usually dnanda, ilie so-called bliss), which exists in 
the unlimited, the hkdman. Gradually, therefore, from 
the sphere of the intellectual in which differences obtain, 
we are led upwards through an ever-increasing blending 
of subject and object to a region in which all distinctions 
Mre lost in the AU-one. 

7, Three Different Atmans 

The 4tman is, as has often already been pointed out, 
an idea capable of very different interpretations. The 
word signifies no more than “ the self,” and the question 
then arises what we regard as our self. Three positions 
are here possible, according as by the itman is understood 
(1) the corporeal self, the body; (2) the individual soul, 
free fix)m the body, which as knowing subject is contrasted 
with and distinct from the object; or (3) the supreme soul, 
in which subject and object are no longer distinguished 
from one another, or which, according to the Indian con¬ 
ception, is the objectless knowing subject. The narrative 
in Ch^tnd. 8. 7-12 famishes an illustration of these three 
positions, “ The self {oHman), the sinless, free from old 
age, firom death, and firom suffering, delivered from hunger 
and thirst, whose wish is troe, whose decree is true, that 
ought we to seek, that endeavour to know.” Impelled by 
this (sraving, the god Indra and the demon Virocana set 
off, and betake themselves to Praj^pati for instruction. 
His first lesson is as follows:—^The self is that which is 
seen in looking into the eye of another, into a brook of 
water or a mirror, which is reflected again in an image 
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complotc even to bairs- and nails, whicb decked with fai? 
clothing ajppears jEur, in a word, the body; “ that is the 
self, that is the inomorjal, the fearless, that is Brahman,” 
Kie answer satisfies both pupils, and they depart home¬ 
wards ; but Praj&pati looking ^fer them says :—“ So th^ 
depart, without having perceived or discovered the self” 
yiroe'ana and the demons rest content with this answer, 
and therefore jdl demon-like men, seemg the self in the 
body, deck the human frame with all Mads of finery, as 
though it were destined for a future life, a world bej^md. 
Indra, on the contrary, reflecting that thk adf is exposed 
to all -the sufferings and imperfections of the body, and 
perishes at death, feels (what everyone may feel) that no 
change which passes over %ts can affect t<s, and returns to 
Praj4patL Praj&pati now communicates to him the seoond 
answer;—^the self is that which roams about untrammelled 
in dreams; “ that is the immortal, the fearless, that k 
Brahman,” But even with this answer Indra cannot 
remain satisfied The dream-self is not, it k tame, affected 
by the injuries whidi the body experiences frtan objeots, 
but yet it k virtoally affected by them, seeing that it 
proceeds to create an objective world ovear-against itself 
Tke third answer of Prajipati now foUowB:—“ When a 
num k so completely wrapped in slumber, has reached so 
perfect a rest, that he do^ not perceive any dream-hnage, 
—^that k the self,” thus he spake “ that k the immortal, 
the fearless, that k Brahman.” A further ohjectkoi cm 
the part of India, that thk amounts to entrume into a 
state of annihilation, Piajlpati removes by showiog that 
the cessation of the dktan^kn of subject and object, as 
thk k attained in d^p sleep, k rather an eaifrsnoe into 
the foUest light, a personal identification with the supreme 
spirit, which as the knowing sahjeet in ns k nnaffeet^ by 
any change of organs or objects. The meaning of thk nar¬ 
rative k dear. In xespcmse to the qnestifm. What k the 
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self ? tliree answers are possiblei, according as we adopt the 
standpoint of materialism, realism, or idealism. (1) The 
mat&nal (demoniac) answer runs,—^the self is the body, 
and perishes with it. The theologians of the Vedhnta 
understand even here the individual soul, and do violence 
to the text by transforming the man who “isseen ” in the 
eye (mirroring himself) into one who “ sees ” in the eye, 
because otherwise Praj^pati would have been a deceiver,” 
since he says in fact even of this first self,—“ that is the 
immoral,” etc. Prajhpati, however, is here the represent¬ 
ative of nature, which never speaks falsely, and yet shows 
itself in a certain sense double-faced, inasmuch as to the 
two most important questions which we can put, the 
question* concerning freedom and the question concerning 
immortality,, it gives to the ordinary empirical consdous- 
ness two answers, which appear to be in contradiction widi 
one another. If we regard our actions, we see that they 
all necessarily proceed firom their causes (character and 
motive) in harmony with the law of causality; and yet 
we bear within ourselves the invincible indestructible 
cohsciousness of freedom and responsibility for thfese 
actions. Similarly with the question of immortality. If we 
look without, we see our entire self entering into existence 
as body and perishing; and yet we are invincibly conscious 
within of the eternity of our being; seMivms experi- 
murque nos obetemos esse, as Spinoza says. It is on thi« 
consciousness, and not on personal longings, that all proofe 
of the immortality of the soul depend. Hus consciousness 
it is which, clothed in empirical forms, (2) from the recclistic 
standpoint exhibits the self as the individual soul, and to 
this the second answer of Prajfipati refers. Very beauti¬ 
ful is his illustration of this consciousness of a soul, free 
firom the body and yet real and individual, by means of 
the dream-state, as l^ing the only state of which we have 
experience;; in which the soul may be observed bound by 
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corporeal conditions but not under the limitations of 
individuality. Ibis entire individual soul, however, is a 
false conception aidsing jfrom tbe hat that we transfer the 
forms of our intellectual judgements, and especially the 
most general of them, the necessary existence of an object 
fOT a subject, into a region where they have no vali(hty. 
Fix>m this point consciousness leads on (8) to the idealistic 
standpoint, which recognises only the one supreme soul, 
existing in everything, and embodied in »ch in its 
entirely. In it there is no duality, no subject and oh^t, 
and consequently no consciousness in an empirical sense. 
Thus far it may be compared to a deep dret^less sleep. 
Later on we shall learn to recognise besides waking 
slumber and deep sleep a fourth (turiya) state of the soul, 
in which that uniBcation, which ensues unoonscdously in 
deep sleep, is to be realised in a conscionsneeB whi(^ is 
perfect though not resting upon experience, or directed 
towards objects external to itself 

8. Five different Atmans 

As in the passage from the Ch&ndogya discussed 
above three Atmans are distinguished, the corporeal 
individual and supreme, so a paragraph in Taitt, 2, which 
occupies a more advanced and developed position, aasnmes 
five 4tmans (or pumshas) by firrther diviaicm of the 
intermediate individual ^tman into the prindples of life, 
of will, and of knowledge. Ibns are constituted the 
Atmans annamaya, prdnamaya, tnanenuxya, vijHSna- 
maya, and dnandamaya, which are maififiested alike 
in mankind and in nature as a whole. The first four of 
these, like sheaths or husks (termed later hos'os), surround 
^he fifth as the true kernel Stripping off these sheaths 
one by one, and gradnalfy penetratiDg deeper, we finally 
reach the inmofst essential being oi a man aiMi of nature. 
(1) Ibe asmamcsya dimem, **tbe self dependent on food,” 
7 
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is the incarnation of the dtnaan in the human body and in 
material nature; the bodily organs are its constituent 
parts. (2) Within this is contained the prdnamaya 
dtman, “the self dependent on the vital breath,” the 
atman as the principle of natural life. Its constituent 
parts are the vital breaths in man (inhalation, int6r- 
halation, exhalation), but also in a cosmical sense the 
whole of space is its body, the earth its foundation. By 
stripping off this itman also as a sheath we reach (3) the 
manomaya dtman, “the atman dependent op manas” 
(volition), whose constituent parts are stated to be the 
four Vedas with the Br4hmanas (ddes'a). According to 
this definition we are to understand by it the principle of 
the will {manas) embodied both in men and in gods, i.e. 
of purpose directed to selfish ends. Fob it is this that on 
the human side is expressed in the Vedic sacrificial ritual 

(4) Deeper still is found the vijndnomaya dtman, ** th^ 
self dependent om knowledge,” which, as the accompanying 
verse declares, offers knowledge in place of sacr^ce and 
works, while recognising and worshipping the deity as a 
separate and independent being. Tl^ position also we 
must abandon like a sheath, in order finally to penetrate 

(5) to the dnandamaya dtman, the self dependent on 
bliss,” as the innermost kernel of man and of nature as a 
whole. This 4tman dependent on bliss, “before whom 
words and thought recoil, not finding him,” is no longer 
an object of knowledge. It is, in contrast with the reality 
of experience, that which lies beyond on the other side, 
unutterable, unfathomable, an unconsciousness, a not- 
reaHty. “For it is he who creates bliss. For when a 
man finds resting-place and peace in that invisible, 
unreal, unutterable, unfathomable one, then has he 
attaiiwd to peace. When, however, a man assumes 
^aiiiii an interval, a separation (between himsdf as 
mbject and the fttman as object), then his unrest is 
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prolonged. Moreover, it is the nnrest of one who 
deems himself wise (while making Brahman an obiect 
of knowledge).” ^ 


III. Symbolic RKPBEss»TAm»s of Rrathhh 
1 . Introduction and Okutifioaiion 

By a symbol the aoeient writers nodeir- 

stood the visible sign of an invisible object or circnmeNiaDice. 
The word itself may be derived from the jaecing togeth» 
{avfifidXKttv) of a l^kmi ring or the like carried by gnests, 
messengers, etc., as their anthcHrisation, to-the other 
that has been laM by, or simply from the motnal imd^- 
standing {avptfioKKmaf) on which the recognition of this 
visible token depended. An illustration lying very n A sr 
to hand for the conception of a symbol is famished by 
the words whhdi language uses. These are to be regarded 
collectively as the visible signs <rf the invisible ideas 
which they represmit, and therefore Aristotle pertinently 
remarks:— r&v Si owoftarw Skootw avft^okm irrof : * 

eoTt fthr ra ir T0 Twr 't§ va^f^drmw 

oipfioKa, Kcu T« rf 80 also the 

CSmieh calls its sacraments and doctrinal formohe symbols. 
Hiey are the external tokens of adhesion to its fellowship. 

The Indian word frnr symbol, prcU&am, depends upon 
a rimilar coneeprimi. It denotes originally (^m prcui- 
anc) the side “ turned towards ” os, and therefore visible, 
(^an object in c^er respects invisible. In this sense the 
teachers of the Yedfinta often speak of symbols (prattidni) 
of )Brahman. They understand by the term d^mite 
repreaentatiims of Brahman under some form perc^rible 
by tlm senses, e.ff. as name, speech, etc.,* as manas and 


' Tail*. 8. 7. 

* De Interpi, I. p. 16L 


^ De Seam L p. 437. 
* Chtlxid. 7. 
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dhds'a^ as dditya,^ as the fire of digestion/ or even as om* 
which for the purpose of worship are regarded as Brahman, 
and are related to the latter as the images of the gods 
(prcUirnd, arc'd) to the gods that they represent.® As 
early as BMarayana® the distinction is drawn between 
the worshippers of Brahman under sueh symbols and 
the worshippers of Brahman “endowed with attributes” 
(saguna). The latter possess a knowledge of Brahman, 
and pass accordingly by the devaydna, which leads to 
Brahman; while the worshippers of the symbol are by 
it hindered from discerning Brahman,^ and hence they 
receive as fruit only the reward specified for each symbol® 
In the sequel this distinction is not consistently main¬ 
tained. The worship of Brahman by means of the syllable 
om leads, according to Pras na 5. 5, by the devaydna to 
Brahman, and the worship of Brahnoian as pr^ is usually 
assigned to that branch of knowledge which concerns itself 
with qualities, and only exceptionally * to the symbolical 
worships, to which, nevertheless, it belongs according to 
passages like BriL 4. 1. 3 (prdmx by the side of r4r, 
manas, etc.), 2. 3. 4 (with dkds'a), Ch&nd. 3. 18. 4 (sub¬ 
ordinated to manas, by the side of vdc', etc.). 

Nevertheless the definite conception of the symbol is 
wanting in the Upanishads, just as the word jmxttham in 
this sense is not there found. When, however, in the 
extiuets discussed in the preceding chapter “ certain 
concrete representations of Brahman are rejected as 
inadequate, though they are acknowledged to be 

1 CMnd. 3.18. * Ohftiid. 3. 19. 

« Bpih. 5, 9, C^ftnd. 8.13. 8. * Chtad. 1. 1. 

« cp. S'ankara on BrahmasOtra, pp. 147.14,189. 8,217. 10,836. 9,1059.6; 
tm Clitiidt^a, pp. 9. % 10. 1, 21, 3. 

® Stltaam 4. 3.15-16, cp. 4.1. 4. 

^ B. 1135. 7, pmf^tka-pudM it/pdmtmycu 

GMii<L7.1-14 
® m. Bcalmmsttia 4 . 1,5. 

4 1; (Mad. 5. 12-17, 7. 1-14. 
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meritoiioQS, as is shown by the promise of a reward, we 
are able, as is the case with so many doctrines of the later 
Vedanta, to trace in passages Hke those quoted the earlksst 
rise of the ccmceptdon of the symbol ^ ■ > y 

By symbol in a wider sense we unditrstand all the 
representations conceiTed with a view to the worship of 
Brahman, himsdf incapable of representation, under sosoe 
one of his phenomenal forms; and thnefibie a^eeaslly as 
prdna and v6yu, as aka^a, numocs, and as the fire 

of digestion and the syllable om. To the diseoaBioa of 
these symbols in the present dmpter mni^ iurther be 
added the symbolical interpretations of ritoalistio con¬ 
ceptions, and finally the substitation for liturgical practices 
of others which are related to the ILtman doctrine. 

2. Brahman as Prdna and F(%w 

No natural phenomenon bears so amlagtioas a 
character, none appears to be derived so immediately 
from the most intimate essence of things and so fully to 
reveal it, as the phenomenon of life, manifested in the 
activity of all the vital organs {prdsyts), but above all in 
the process of breathing which determines the 

life itself Hence as early as the BiShma^ period the 
oentral significance of pr&tia (breath or life) was drseoased 
together with its superiority to tfie other prdnas (vital 
forces, as the eye, ear, speech, manas), and its identity 
with Fdyti, the god of the wind as the vital breath of 
the universe, was distjussed. AH these discussions are 
continued in the Upanishads, especially in the olde^ texts, 
which yet are unable to apprehend the firshprinciple of the 
universe otherwisfe than in its most obvious phenomenal 
forms; nntil the wh^her by a process of subordina¬ 

tion or identificatian, retires more and more behind the 
fetanmi, and appears only as an oeearional synonym fi>r it 

IHmt the body of all (cn^anie) beings can be mstiuned 
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only as long as the prana inhabits it, is taught in a 
passage frequently misunderstood, Ch4nd. 1. 11. 5 :— 
sa/rvdnihavd' imdni hhMdni prdmim eva dbhisamvis^anti, 
prdrham ahhyujjihate. This does not mean, as S'ankara 
and many with him explain it, that beings enter (at 
death) into prdna, and are thence born anew, but rather 
the contrary :—“ All these creatures enter with the breath 
(into the body), and with the breath they again depart 
out.” The best illustration is furnished by the metaphor 
Pras'na 2. 4, which contains possibly a reminiscence of 
our passage, and by Brahma Upanisliad 1, which is 
dependent upon it. The illustration is employed, it is 
true, not of living beings, but of the individual organs 
in their relation to the prdna, “ Just as the bees all 
follow the queen bee when she comes forth, and so long as 
she tarries all tarry, so also speech, manas, eye, and ear.” 
The pr4na is the fundamental and constant part of the 
sixteen of which man consists. In Brih. 1. 5. 14 this 
is illustrated in mythological language by the example 
of Praj^pati, who loses a sixteenth part each night with 
the waning of the moon :—“ And after that at new moon 
he has entered with the sixteenth part into everything 
which has breath, thereupon is he born on the following 
morning (as the crescent of the new moon).” Here 
Prajapati, after the loss of his fifteen changeable parts, 
continues to exist at the new moon with his sixteenth 
“ unchangeable ” (dhruva) part solely as prdrwb in aU 
living beings. From a physiological point of view this 
thought is explained in Ch4nd. 6. 7; man consists of 
sixteen parts, of which after a fifteen days' fast only one, 
the pr^a, survives. An enumeration of these sixteen 
parts is undertaken in Pras'na 6. 3-4 :—“He (purusha) 
reflected, * With the departure of what shall I myself 
depa^, and with the remaining of what shall I remain ?' 
Accordingly he created the prana ” ; from which, as the 
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passage goes on to dedare, the fifteen otl^ parte 
originate. Here, in harmony with the later date of the 
composition, the prana is dependent on the pnmsha, ie. 
the Utman, but is still at the same lime its empirical 
repr^ntative. As such, as the hh&mcm bron^t within 
the direle of experience (in the distinction of sul^ect and 
object), the prSna makes its appearance already in the 
bcantifiil description of Chilnd. 7. 15:—“As ^e spokes 
are inserted into the nave of the wheel, so eveaything is 
inserted into this life {jprdna). The life advances by the 
life (the breath), the life (breath) gives the life, it beotanas 
the life. The life is father rmd mother, the life is biotlwr 
and sister, the life is teacher and Brahman .. Brerefere 
if a father or mother or brother or sister or teacher or 
Brfthman is used roughly, men say of you, Me, you are 
a parricide, a matricide, a murderer of brother or sister, 
of teacher or Brihman. Should he, however, strike even 
these with a spear, after the life has departed (on tlm 
fatiAml pyre) and they are burnt to tiie last hair, then it m 
not said, ‘You are a parricide, a matricide, a murdeiw 
of brother or sistor, of teacher or BrShman ’; for the life 
only is all this.” The comparison, that occurs here of the 
praim to the nave of a wheel, in which all the spokw 
meet, is found agam: (1) of the pran* in Prasim 2. 6, in 
the hymn to the prSna here inserted, though dmyed 
an earlier period, and which recalls not only V&j. Samh. 
34. 5, hut also in many ways Atharvav. 11. 4; (2) <rf 
the prSmi, which is already identified in the s^iw 
place with PrajMtanan in Kaush. 3. 8 (for wh^ is 
substituted, in Kaush. L 20, the fi^ ^ the ehieftam 
and his people); (3) of the &fanan, in ^ih. 2. 5. 15, 

1. 5. 15 Mund. 2. 2. 6 Prasma 6. 6, and interpreted in 
S'vet. 1. 4, in terms of S5nkhyan thon^t. 

Tlie superiority of the pr^na to the other vjm 
organs (eye, ear, speech, manas, etc.) is illustrated the 
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parable of tlie rivalry of the organs, which forms a favourite 
theme of the Upanishads. In order to test which of them 
is the most essential, the prdnas (eye, ear, speech, etc.) 
one after another leave the body, which nevertheless still 
continues to exist; but when the prana proposes to 
depart, they become conscious .that none of them can 
exist without it. This narrative, known by the name 
of prdruxsamvdda, is found in Ch^nd. 5. 1. 6-12, Brih. 6. 

1. 7-13, Kaush. 2. 14, cp. 3. 3, Ait. Ar. 2. 1. 4, Pras'na 

2. 2-4.^ The most original form is preserved unquestion¬ 
ably in Ch4ncL 5. 1. 6-12. The vital organs (only speech, 
eye, ear, and manas are mentioned besides prana) come to 
Prajapati, contending for precedence. His decision is 
given :—“That one amongst you, after whose departure 
the body finds itself in the worst condition, has the 
precedence among you.” Thereupon in succession speech, 
eye, ear, and manas depart, without the body on that 
account ceasing to exist. “ Thereupon the pr4na proposed 
to go forth; but as a noble steed (if he breaks loose) tears 
away the foot-ropes that hold fast his feet, so he tore 
away with him the other vital breaths. Then they all 
came to him and said :—‘ Worthy sir, thou art he ; thou 
hast the precedence over us, only go not forth.* *’ Brih. 6 
1. 7—13 relates the story almost in the same words, but 
with the substitution of Brahman for Prajapati, the 
addition of a sixth organ, and the further elaboration of 
the illustration of the steed. All these variations are in 
favour of the originality of the version of the Ch^ndogya. 
Kaush. 3. 3 supplies only an argument which assumes 
the narrative in the form indicated. Kaush. 2. 14 
represents all the organs as going forth together, but 
returning separately; on the return of the prana the 
body revives. Here the motive for the united departure 

^ A further recension, according to 'Weber’u statement, occurs in Elaush. 
Ar. 9. On Brih. 1. 6. 21, cp. also tf^ro. 
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is wanting. Ait. Ar. 2. 1. 4 twice brings to a settlement 
the question which of the pranas is uktham, by the 
collapse of the body on the departure of the prana, and 
again by its revival when the pr^na returns. In this 
case an inferior impression is created both by the 
doubling of the proof of superiority, and by the applica¬ 
tion of the story to the glorification of the itktham, 
PrasTia 2. 2—4 represents the pr^na indignant at the 
behaviour of the others prepaniig forthwith to depart, 
whereupon speech, manas, eye, and ear are carried away 
with it, and beg the pr^a to remairL This is clearly an 
abbreviated form of the original narrative; what is new 
is only the substitution of the illustration of the queen 
bee for that of the steed. These relations are of interest, 
since they supply a foundation for the chronology of the 
corresponding texts. 

Connected with this narrative of the dispute of the 
organs for precedence is another of the strife of the gods, 
i.e, the organs, against the demons. We limit ourselves 
to a comparison of the two chief recensions, Brih. 1. 3 
and Chand. 1. 2.^ Of these two, Brih. 1. 3 is unquestion¬ 
ably the more original. In order to vanquish the demons 
the gods, i.e. the organs, speech, smell, eye, ear, manas, and 
prana, instruct one of their numl>er to sing the udgUtia. 
Speech essays the task, but while singing is overcome 
with evil by the demons. A similar fate overtakes^ in 
succession smell, eye, ear, and manas. Finally prana 
undertakes it, and the assailing demons are scattered 
before him like a clod of earth when it f^ls on a stone. 
Thereupon prana leads the others away beyond the reach 
of evil and death, whereby speech goes to Agni, smeli 
Vayu, the eye to Aditya, the ear to the heavenly 
the manas to the moon. All these deities then, in order 

1 Oth«: diaetttsion* of the eaxae theme will be fooad in Talav. Up. Br. 1. 
60, 2. 1-2, 2. 3, 2. 10-11, 
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to enjoy food, enter again as speech, smell, eye, ear, and 
manas into the prtna. The same idea is found in Ait. 
1-2, adapted to the conception of the purusha as the 
primeval man. To these legends Bpih. 1. 3. 19 attaches 
a glorification of the prSna as Aydsya Angirasa, as 
Brihaspati and Brahmanaspati, as Sdman and even as 
Udgttha. Previously he sang the udgUha, nour he is 
the udgUha. It is quite clear that we have here an 
amalgamation of two texts originating from different 
points of view. We now understand the strange version 
of our story in Ch4nd. 1. 2, where the gods in their 
strife against the demons approach the individual organs, 
not for the purpose of securing that the udgUha shall be 
sung by them, but in order to worship them as udgttha. 
The author of this section found the story of the strife 
followed already (just as is the case still in the Bpihad.) by 
a worship of the pr&na as udgUha. Both pieces, though 
radically different, and only by accident standing side by 
side, were blended into one whole, whereby the narrative 
entirely lost its original character.^ 

The last-quoted legend suggests already that the 
pr&na is not merely a psychical but also a cosmical 
principle, that it is not only the breath of life in 
men, but also the universal breath of life which prevails 
throughout the whole of nature. This transition is very 
natural. Among the most diverse peoples, from the 
purusha of the hymn Rigv. X. 90 to the giant Ymir of 
the Edda, we meet with the tendency to regard man¬ 
kind as a microcosm, and vice versd the universe as a 
mahranthropos. This, thought depends, in the first 
instance, upon the feet that that which is manifested in 
nature as a whole, with all its phenomena, finds its most 
definite and complete expression in man. But in detail 
also the human organism enters into manifold relations 
^ Bee former, Deuseeu, Upan., p. 66 ft. 
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with the external world. By means of its various organs 
and functions it extends itself, as it were, prer-against 
the surrounding phenomena of nature, and accommodates 
itself to them. The organs of nutrition correspond to 
the constitution of food, the breathing organs to the 
atmosphere; the structure of the feet corresponds to the 
eartdi, upon which they will have to move; and in the 
curvature of the head the vaulting of the heaven seems 
to be reproduced/ 

It is perhaps due to considerations of this nature that 
as early as the hymn of the purusha,* describing the 
transformation of the primeval man into the universe, his 
head becomes the heaven, liis navel the atmosphere, his feet 
the earth, his eye the sun, his manes the moon, his mouth 
Indra and Agni (fire), his ears the heavenly regions, and 
his pr^ha the wind. In general, precisely as we were led 
to recognise in pr^na the central organ of life, as ex¬ 
plained above, so that which corresponds to it in the 
universe, the wind, must become the vital principle of 
nature, whether we regard it merely as the pr^na that 
pervades the w^hole universe, as in the hymns elsewhere 
quoted,® or contrast vciyu and 'pro/not as cc«mical and 
psychical analogies, as is the case in the following 
passages. 

In Brih. 1. 5. 21-23 the narrative of the rivalry of 
the organs appears in a new form, in so far as side by side 
with the psychical organs, speech, eye, ear, and pr&na, 
their cosmical equivalents also, fire, sun, moon, and v&yu, 
come forward in mutual rivalry. Since these last cannot 
be said to depart froin the body, this feature of t^ 
narrative is necessarily omitted, and there is substitute 
for it in the case of the psychical organs 
the case of the cosmical a temporary entrance into repose. 

1 cp. Plat. Tim- 44 D. _ ^ 

• Atharvav. 11.-4 and Pras'na 2. 6-13; cp. Densaeai, p- MS. 
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Only pr4na and vdyu do not become exhausted; accord' 
ingly the others take refuge in them, and at the close 
it is said that the sun rises and sets in the (cosmical) 
pr4na. A similar conception lies at the foundation of the 
magnifying of the wind in Brih. 3. 3. 2 : — “ The wind 
therefore is the particular (uyashti), and the universid 
(samasMi)” In another version of the same narrative, 
Bfih. 3. 7, the wind (cosmical and psychical) is celebrated 
as the thread of the universe {s&tram) which holds together 
all beings:—“By the wind as thread, 0 Gautama, this world 
and the other world and all creatures are bound together. 
For this very reason, 0 Gautama, it is said of a dead man, 
‘ his limbs have been relaxed ’; for by the wind as thread, 
0 Gautama, were they bound together.”^ Just as the 
pr§,na binds things together from without, so, as is ex* 
plained in the following words of ByiL -3. 7. 3-23j the 
ArUarydmin (inner guide), i.e. the dtman, rules them from 
within. The connecting together pr^na and antary&min 
is part of the attempt, thus early made, to advance from 
the symbolical method to that of abstract conception, of 
which more will later be said. 

Since it has been already shown in Ait. Br. 8. 28 in the 
hraknwmah parimarah, the “ dying (of the foes) around 
the magic spell (uttered by the king),” how the natural 
phenomena, lightning, rain, sun, moon, and fire, become 
extinct in the wind and emerge from it again, EausL 2. 
12-13 proceeds to teach the daivaJi parimarah, the 
“dying of the gods around (the prSna).” The cosmical 
divinities (fire, sun, moon, lightning), and the coraespond- 
ing psychical divinities (speech, eye, ear, manas) do not 
die, when their brahman (here, their phenomenal form) 
vanishes ; their brightness only they deliver over to other 
gods, while they themselves with their pr&na enter, the 
cosmical into v4yu, the psychical into prfina, whidi in 

' Brih. 3. I. 2. 
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essence are one :—“ All these divinities therefore enter 
into the pr§,na, and die in the piAna; they are not, how¬ 
ever, lost when they enter in, but arise again &om him.” 
Here vdyu-^prdrui, appears as the true first principle of 
the universe, while the “ brahman ” is to be interpreted as 
only its manifestation in natural and there¬ 

fore is apparently subordinated to &e 

The entrance of all the gods of nature into v&yu, and 
of all the gods of the sens^ into the prSna wfakh hi 
identical with it, is also the theme of a discnsBion wMeh 
is firequently met with, but occurs in its best and probably 
most original form in S'atap. Br. X. 3. 3. 5-8. lltere in¬ 
quiry is made for “ the fire, which is this universe,” and 
the answer is given,—“ In truth, the pr&pa (br^Ui, life) 
is this fire. For when a man sleeps, his speech enters 
into the prSna, the eye enters into the pr&^ the manas 
enters into the prSna, the ear enters into the pr&^a; and 
when he awakes, from the prims are they reborn. Thtw 
far in relation to the self. Next in relation to the gods. 
In truth, Agni is that which this speech is here, yonder 
Aditya is this eye, yonder moon this manas, and tho 
heavenly regions this ear. But yonder v&yu (wind), 
which purifies there as it blows, is this pr&^ (breath). 
When now the fiire (agni) is^ extinguidied, it is blown out 
in the wind ; therefore we say, it has been blown out, for 
it is blown out in the wind. And when the sun (Sditya) 
sets, it enters into the wind; and similariy the moon and 
the heavenly r^ions are dependrait on the wind; and 
from the wind they are reborn. He tiMxefine who 
departs from this world knowing this enters with his 
speech into the fire, with his eye into the sun, with his 
manas into the moon, with his ear into the heavenly 
regions, with his pr&na into v&yu; for fkan them he hss 
arisen, and from these divinities, whom he ever loves, 
nnitfld to tbftm he finds rest." Ihis qiecolation was later 
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on associated with the legend of S'aunaka and Abhipratarin, 
who during a meal were importuned by a hrahmac'drin, 
who proposed to them a riddle on this subject. In 
this form, which is apparently no longer preserved, the 
narrative became again the groundwork of Talav, Up. Br. 
3. 1-2, where the text is further elaborated and ex¬ 
pounded, and also of Ch^nd. 4. 2-3, which seems to be 
more faithful to the original form. The whole discussion, 
however, together with the legend, is comprised within 
a second legend, while (quite incongruously) both the 
discussion and the story of the beggar student are put 
into the mouth of Eaikva as he gives instruction to 
J^uasTuti.^ 

Conceptions such as those referred to account tor the 
fact that in the Upanishads we frequently meet with the 
explanation that Brahman, whose nature it is sought to 
ascertain, is the piAna, the breath of life that pervades 
both the universe and the hiunan body. This is the case 
in the definition of Brih. 4.1. 3, judged by Yfijfiavalkhya 
to be inadequate, jtwano vai brahma; or Brih. 5. 13, where 
uk^iam, yajus, sdman, and kshatram (i.e. probably the 
four Vedas, as the sum of all that was originally denoted 
by brahman) are explained as the pr^a. We shall meet 
later on with other passages of this pharacter, in which 
the pr&na is recognised as a first principle, but imme¬ 
diately set aside, as for instance Chind. 4. 10. b,prdm 
brahma^ ham brahma, kham brahma ; and we propose 
to cite here two more passages only, Kaush. 2. 1 and 2^. 2, 
in which a beginning seems to be made'towards such a 
superseding of prSna. Both passages, the one on the 
authority of the Kaushltaki, the other on that of the 
Paihgya, explain the pr&na as brahman. Both draw 
thence the inference that he who knows himself as the 
pidna that fills all things does not need to beg for food 
* cp. Deoasen, Upanu, pp. 117-120. 
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(na ydcfet is his “ upanishad ”), since he enjoys mxinsh- 
ment in all beings. According to the first passage, speech, 
eye, ear, and manas a-^ the servants of pr&i^; according 
to the second, they encompass it, speech around the eye, 
this again aronnd the ear, this around the manas, and this 
around the pr&na. But of the last also it is said. He is 
set around (drundhaie). Aronnd what is not stated. 
But in this may be found the fitrst intimation of the great 
truth formulated in Taitt. 2. 2, that the prdnammfa 
dtinan also is not the kernel, but only the innermost 
sheath. 


3. Other Symhds of Brahman 

The two most important types besides 4he ^ika&, 
under which Brahman is to be worshipped app^r to be 
manas and dhas-a. The principal relevant passa^ is 
CMndogya 3. 18 :—“The manas is to be worshipped as 
Brahman; thus far in relation to the sell Next in 
relation to the godhead; the 4kfis'a (ether, space) is (to be 
worshipped) as Brahman. Th^eby both are taught, that 
in relation to the self, and this in ration to the godhead” 
It is further expounded how Brahman as manas has as hk 
four feet the cosmical organs, speech, breath, eye, ear, and 
similarly as fikas'a the cosmical gods, fire, wind, sun, and 
the heavenly regions. A passing attempt to elevate the 
TTiftHAs (the will) into a universal primriple has been else¬ 
where dted.^ Unfortunately the iditempt is not carried any 
furtW, but the manas is allowed to remain a mere symbol 
of Brahman. B^des our passage, (Mnd. 7. 8 may be 
quoted, where the manas occurs as the third of the 
symbols there enumerated, beyond which there k a still 
higher; and BriL 4. 1. 6, where the npmaishad mano ««' 
hrahma is attributed to SatyakSma (inconsistently with 

* MimUihi*g wi PkOou^t d*t Veda, p. SOS; for «a eatiiMte <rf ty* 
conceptiosL we refer to the diamsaicm tliere. 
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the instruction given to him in Ch4nd. 4i 9. 3), and is 
regarded as inadequate. By the side of the manas the 
passage quoted above name;^ the ak^s'a (ether, space; 
staictly speaking, space conceiVed as a material element) 
as a symbol of Brahman (for an alternative and parallel 
explanation of it as Brahman can only be intended 
to be understood symbolically), no doubt on account 
of the omnipresence of space’; just as a passage 
often quoted by Sankara but not yet identified says of 
Brahimn that he is dkds'avat sarvagatac' ca nityaJi 
“ omnipresent like space, eternal,” and Newton designated 
space the sensorium of Ood, while Kant a century later 
showed the god, whose sensorium space is, to be the 
4ntellect> {manas) in our inner seE In older texts of 
the Upanishads, dhds'a (space) is frequently explained to 
be Brahman, without any clear consciousness that this 
representation is merely symbolical. Ch4nd. 1. 9. 1:— 
“ It is the &kSs'a, out of which all these creatures proceed, 
and into which they are again received, the SMs'a is 
older than they all, the fikfis'a is the ultimate end.” 
B&darSiyana is right in asserting ^ that by the ^kAs'a hete 
Brahman is to be miderstood, “ because his characteristics ” 
are found. So also in Brih. 5.1.1, in an appendix contain- 
mg much that is old:—“ Om! the firmament is Brahman, 
the primeval, air-fiUed firmament.” And again probably 
in Ch&nd. 3. 12. 7-9 :—“This so-calied Brahman is the 
same as yonder space without man; and yonder space 
without man is the same as this space within man; and 
tins space within man is the same as this space within 
the heart. That is the perfect, the immutable.” It was 
soon, however, felt that the representation of Brahman as 
could only be tolerated in a symbolical sense. 
Gftigya, in Bph. 2. 1. 5,* explains the spirit in space as 
Bndunan, and the miswer is given (obviously directed 

^ Sai7.4,1,8S, dM^o* tal-lyitg&t, * cp. Kausb. 4. & 
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against the passage from Ch&nd. 3. 12. 9 just cited), that 
it is only “ the full, the immutable.” In Ch&nd. 4. 10. 5 
Jikam (sptice) is playfully identified with ham { — dnandaf 
bliss). In Ch&nd. 3. 18. 1, dkSs'a is, as we saw, only in 
a symbolical sense together with msnas admitted as 
B rahman as an object of worship. ThnS in CMnd. 7. 12 
the &k4s'a appears as a mere symbol, beyond which there 
is a greater; and in Chind. 8. 1. 1, chaxacte{i3S^aiea2y 
diverging from the above quoted |»ssitge Chhnd. 8. 12. 
7-9, it is po longer a question of regarding space in the 
universe as Brahman, or sjKwse in the heart, bntthid; which 
is within this space yad antar). We are unable 

therefore to agree with BldarSyana when, in the student's 
benediction ChSnd. 8. 14, he propc^es to understand Brah* 
Tnan by the akds'a The meaning rather is, perhaps in* 
tmitionally, directed against such an interpretation:—^The 
ak&s'a is tiat (only) which holds asunder name and form; 
tdxat which is in these two {te yad antard), that is Ifoahman, 
that is the immortal, that is the 4tmaB. That is to say, 
Brahman has been expanded into names and fors^ 
according to Ch4nd. 6. 3. 3. The most demded polen&j 
however against a confusion of SkJs'a and Brahman is in 
BpL 3. 7. 12:—“ He who, dwelling in the fiklsu, is 
distinct from akSs'a, whom the tlkAs'a knows not, whose 
body the 4kli>s'a is, who rules the 4kas'a from within, he k 
thy soul, the inner guide, the immortal.” * 

As early as the period preceding the Hpaa kh a ds we 
were able to discern a series of attempts to r^ard the first 
principle of the universe as inhermit in the sun, Imt at 
the ga^mft time by means of metaphorkail interjaetatikaa to 
advwice beyond this conception as bang meardy symbolicaL 
These attempts were continued in the Upanishads. In 
KanftK 2.7 a ceremony is taught, whfoh by means <rfawor?hip 
of the rimng mid-day and setting sun delivers from aB sin 
» ep. also Brih. 3w A11,4. i. 17, Sa 

8 
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committed by day or by nights Chand. 3. 19. 1 enjoins ii 
addition the worship of the sun as BT'ahman; and that this 
representation is merely symbdlic appears from what follows, 
wWe the sun is regarded not as the original creative 
principle, but, falling back upon representations discussed 
elsewhere,^ as the first-born of ci'eatiou. AVith the attempts 
to which reference is there made to interpret these views 
of Brahman as the sun, and to see in the natural light 
a symbol merely oi the spiritual light, is to be dasaed 
especially the paragraph Ch4nd. 3. 1-11, which undertakes 
on a larger scale to depict Brahman as the sun of the uni¬ 
verse, and the natural sun as the phenomenal form of this 
Brahman. It may be regarded as a further endeavour to 
penetrate beyond the symbol to the substance when, in 
a series of passages, it is no longer the sim, but the 
'purusha (man, q)irit) in the sun, and the corresponding 
purusha in the eye that is described as Brahman. In 
Chdnd. 1. 6-7 it is said in an adaptation of the Udglriia 
(which the Udgatar had to sing); as the Udgitha is lord 
over ric' and sdman, so over the cosmical gods is lord 
the golden man {purusha), -who is seen within the sun 
with golden beard and golden hair, altogether of gold to 
the finger-tips”; and over the psychical gods “the man 
who is seen within the eye.” The former is lord over the 
worlds which lie beyond the sun, and over the desires of 
the gods; the latter over the worlds which lie on tins 
side of the eye (therefore within man), and over the desires 
of men. According to Mahin&r. 13, the ric', s4man, and 
yajus (and therefore the Brahman embodied in the Veda) 
are compared to the orb of the sun, its flame, and the 
purusha in this flame,—“ as this triple knowledge does 
he gleam, who as golden purusha is therein in the sun ”; 
while the identity of this purusha with that in men has 
been already asserted in Taitt. 2. 8 —“He who dwells 

* AUffemdm GesekiehU^ I, 1. pp, 253, 251. ® cp. also Taitt 3. 10 
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here in men and that <me yonder in the aan are the iNffiM.” 
This thought is farther deyd<^>ed in ^ih. 5. 5, wheae 
»nong other things it is said:—“ Yonder man irho is 
in the orb of the son, and this man who is in the tight 
eye, these two depend on one another. Tlie former 
depends by its rays on the latter, and titjjs by the bneath 
of life on the former. This one, when he detenninas 
to go forth, gazes at that orb of Uie son pore (focHn rays); 
those rays do not interfere witii him.** Aeocsdiis^y 
in Bph. 5. 15* the dying man ^treats the stm:— 
‘'Disperse thy rays, oonoentrate thy spleadcmr; yea, I 
see thee, thou lovely form; mid he there, that mm there, 

I am he himself.” A wntiW ocmoeptkm ni^adieB the 
explanation of themselves given in Chind. 4. II-IS by 
the three sacrificdal fires in thah instmction of Upshosala 
as the man in the snn, the moon, and the lightning; 
whereupon the teacher in a subsequent correction 
remarks:—“ They have told yon only its envircmment, 
bat I will teU yon its real nature . . . the man who is 
seen in the eye, he is the itman—thus he spake,—he is the 
immortal, the fearieas, he is Brahman.” Son, moon, and 
lightning are, as he fiirther showi^ <mly tire appermost 
staticms of the way ci the gods, by which “ the man who 
is not as a man ” {purusho ’mdnavah) gnides the soal to 
eternal nnum with Brahman. Ilreee vierre are apparmitly 
eriths^ in Kaush. 4,* when G&tgya mnong his ^teen 
d«finitaf»>K of Brahman {Kn:^>os68 the man in the sun, ^ 
moon, the M^tning, and the r^ht eye, and is thmefoce 
tamed away by Aj&fosatru. 

Prdna, manas, dk&sra, and &ditya are the most 
impcsrtant symbols under which the worship oi Brahm a n 
is enjmned. Theoretically, indeed, all the object of wor¬ 
ship recognised and enumrarated in ChaikL 7. 1—15, via— 
ndman, vde, manag, ganhoUpa, eittam, dh^Bnam, tijM- 
j « 5 >. also lifA l& * »• 1- 
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nam, hcHom, anna‘m,a/pas, tejas, dhds’a,smara, ds'd,prd'na 
are to be regarded as such; and the modes of representa* 
tion of Brahman as vdc',prdna, caTcshus, grotram, unanas, 
hridayam, which in Brih. 4. 1 are treated as imperfect 
and yet M*e not rejected, stand in a similar position, and 
so also annam, ‘prdiux, c’ahshus, s'rotram, manas in Taitt. 
8. 1. The warmth of the body and the buzzing in the 
ear do duty also as symbols of Brahman on the ground of 
Ch&ud. 3. 13. 7-8, where it is said of the light which is 
above the heaven and at the same time within men, i.e. 
of Brahman :—“ His sight is that here in the body when 
he is touched a warmth is felt; his hearing is that when 
the ears are kept closed there is heard, as it were, a hum¬ 
ming like a crackling as of a roaring fire. This ought we 
to worship as his sight and his hearing.” Just as the 
section b^m which this passage is taken stands in a 
peculiar, still unexplained relation to the doctrine of the 
dX^nan vais'vdnara and the prdT/mgnihotram connected 
with iV so the parallel doctrine of the agni vais'vdnara' 
is attached to a cognate expression in Brih. 5. 9, which 
traces back the buzzing in the ear and the fire of digestion 
to the vais'vdnara fire in men (just as in Chand. 3. 13. 7-8 
the humming in the ear and the bodily warmth is traced to 
the Brahman •fire in men). Both amount essentially to the 
same thing, since, according to the doctrine of the ^prdrm- 
gmhotra (which wiU have to be further considered later 
on), digestion is a consumption of the sacSrificial food by 
the fire of pr&na; and this we have already learnt to 
i^iognise as a symbol of Brahman. 

Xmong the symbols by which the suprasensible 
Brdbman is represented to sentient perception is finally 
to be reckoned the sacred syllable om, which of all the 
{Tjmftbols came to be the most important and fruitful. It 
vms dosely connected with the yoga practice, one of the 
» CJhfind. 8.11-SM. • S'atap. Br. 10. 6.1. 
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most peculiar phenomena of Indian religiona life, which 
later on will claim uonaecutive treatment. 

4. Attempts to interpi-et the Symbolical Mepreseniations 

of Brahman 

It is a weighty saying, that‘we must not pot new 
wine into old wine-skins. But this requirement (like so 
many other of the requirements of Jesus) is on too lo&y 
a plane, too unpractical, takes too little account of homan 
relations and weaknesses, to be capaUe more tlum 
approximate folfilmenh For it liee in the nature 
things, that advance in the religions sj^ere can never be 
simple and absolute, but rather that by the side of the 
newer and better that which is old and dead must ever be 
stiU preserved, because it is regarded as something sacred. 
We shall see later how entirely Christianity was compelkd 
to put its new wine into the old skins. Philosophy pur¬ 
sues a somewhat more untrammelled course. External 
liberty, however, is still not internal; aud even in the course 
of development of the newer philosophy firom Carteeios to 
Kant and onwards (to the greatest of all the battles for 
ficeedom that mankind has ev^ waged), we are only too 
often reminded of Goethe's g^rasrhonper “ that ever flits, 
and flitting leaps, and still in the g»ass sings its bid 
song.” 

It was exactly the same in India Those symbolioal 
representations Ashman as prana, ikis'a, etc. were too 
deeply rooted in the oonsdousnese for it to be poesibfe to 
throw them ovettboard without further trouble. There 
followed a series of attempts to preserve the symbols, 
while combining with them a truer conoeptioQ of Brah¬ 
man. The section Kaush. 3-4 is especially typical of 
this method of {oocedmee. The important fact, taught 
principally by Yftjiiavalkhya, and perhaps first grasped by 
him, that Brahman, the lltman, must be sought above all 
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in the knowing subject, i.e. in the consciousness (prajiid), 
had found a place alike in the schools of the Sftmaveda,^ 
and in those of the ^igveda; although the latter, to judge 
from Ait. Ar. 2. 1-2, adhered especially closely to the 
symbolic representation of Brahman as pr^a. While, 
however, amongst the Aitareyins the new knowledge of 
Brahman as prajnd (consciousness) is attached immedi¬ 
ately to this representation,® the Kaush. Up. endeavours 
to effect a reconciliation of the two by means of the 
equation, pr&na = prajfiA Kaush. 3 shows in a better way 
how the objects of sense are dependent on the organs of 
sense, and the hitter in turn on the consciousness {jprajna, 
prajndtman). But like a false note there runs through the 
whole the assertion put forward again and again :—“What 
however the pra^ia is, that is the prajM, and what the 
prajM is, that is the pr&na.” The sole reason advanced 
for this bold identification is,—“ for both dwell united in 
the body, and unitedly depart out of it.”® A similar 
attempt to identify the prdim and the dkds'a, and both 
with dnanda, “ bhss,” which forms the essence of Brah¬ 
man, is found in Chand. 4. 10. 5: — “ Brahman is life 
{prdim). Brahman is joy {kam = dnanda). Brahman is 
the exjMinse (kham = dkds'a ); to which the fires that 
impart this instruction add in explanation :—“ In truth, 
the expanse, that is the joy, and the joy, that is the 
expanse ”; and they expound to him how that Brahman 
is life and the broad expanse. A still more compre¬ 
hensive blending of symbols with reality is undertaken 
by the very complex paragraph, Brih. 2. 3. Here “two 
forms” of Brahman are distinguished, the material (mortal, 
abiding, existing), and the immaterial (immortal, departing, 
other-worldly). (1) The material Biahman is physical 
nature and the human body; the sun and the eye are its 

1 Ch&nd. 8.12. 4, Kena 1-8. * Ait. Up. 3=Ait. Ar. 2. 6. 

* Eanah. 3.4. 
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essence. (2) The immatetial Brahman is vijn and ftkira, 
prSm and the void in man; the pnroshs in the son and 
the eje is its essence. Thns £ar there&ie we axe dealing 
with the symbolical Bnt this is abruptly transcended 
when the purusha is farther identified by meaius of the 
fimaons formula of Yhjdavalkhya net* net* and tiie npani- 
diad satffos^ saitfam borrowed from Bfih. 2. 1. 20 with 
the onknowable snper-essential Brahman. A similar blmid- 
ing virtoally takes plaee in ^ih. S. 7, whma vSyn-prl^a as 
the wmrld-thread (sdtram) and the ftteian as ^ inner gtnde 
(antarydmin) are discossed in tiie same context, and aie 
therefore probsWy identified. The prayer of the student 
also in Taitt 1. 1 * is rmnarkaye, because a perfectly dear 
conscioiiffliess of tlm symbolical repesentatioa oi Bra hm a n 
by v&ya is therein expressed:—“ Reverence to Brahman! 
Reverence to thee, V&yu! for thoa art the visible Brahman, 
t h*^ will I recoghise as the visible Brahman.” In lator 
texts pr&na haw become oocasiimally a synonym for ktman, 
as in y&fr 6. 2; or is nutd^ dependent on the latter, as 
in Prasim 3. 3, wlmre the pripa (perhaps following ]Kgv. 
X. 121. 2, 8. 1, and antacipatang the “reflection” 

between souls and objects in the S4nkhya philoeof^y) b 
described as the copy or shadow (chAyft) of the htanan. It 
was resOTved for the reactionary spixit of the Maitr. Up. 6. 
1-8 to rehaWhtate prfag* and Iditya, and to enlarge uptm 
thdr identity as well as the manner of their wtaship in 
tedious i^tecuhdkms. 

5. Appendix: Inierpretatiom of omd Suhttitutes 
for Biiual Fractieee 

'Ebe partid interpretation in the oldest parts of the 
Upanbliads of oertdn ritual conoeptaoiia toad praeticaB 
which are deeply rooted in oonscionsBoas in the Hght of 
the doctrine of Brahman, and the partial substitntion for 

1 es. «In> I, IS* 
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them of new ceremonies more in harmony witli the spirit 
of the new doctrine, is related to the symbolical view of 
Brahman. We propose briefly to indicate the leading 
characteristics on both sides. 

That India more than any other country is the land 
of symbols is owing to the nature of Indian thought, 
which applied itself to the mpst abstruse problems before 
it was even remotely in a position to treat them intelli¬ 
gently. As early as the period of the Bralunanas the 
separate acts of the ritual were frequently regardetl as 
symbols, whose allegorical meaning embraced a wider 
range. But the Aranyakas were the peculiar arena of 
these allegorical expositions. In harmony with their 
prevailing purpose, to offer to the Vdnaprastha an equi¬ 
valent for the sacrificial observances, for the most part no 
longer practicable, they indulge in mystical interpretations’ 
of these, which are then followed up imthe oldest Upani- 
shaids. In the latter we often see the fundamental con¬ 
ception of the atman' doctrine appearing in symbolical 
guise, and we should be disposed to trace in allegorical 
speculations of this nature the earliest origin of tlie 
Upanishad doctrine. That it is not so, that the doctrine 
of the atman as the sole reality has not been developed 
originally from ritualistic conceptions, but was adapted to 
them first in later times, we have inferred above (p. 17 ff.) 
from the tradition surviving still in numerous instances 
in the Upanishads, that it was kings, i.e. Kshatriyas, 
from whom the BrA.hmans first received the most import¬ 
ant elements of the fitman doctrine. This they then 
appropriated in their own way, combining it in allegorical 
fashion with the entirely heterogeneous methods of the 
ritaaL This view finds an unexpected hut idl the more 
valuable confirmation in the manner in which the different 
schools of the Veda arrived at the conception of the S.tmaD, 
or the pr&na as its precursor. It is evidenced, that is to 
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say, by the fact that each Veda starts from the ritual 
service peculiar to it, the odhereuts of the !fUgveda 
the uktham, those of the SStnaveda ficom the udgUlia, and 
the schools of the white Yi^urveda from the ct^vatnedha, 
in order by a symbolical interpretation to arrive at the 
conception of the pr&na or &tanan. It is however incon¬ 
ceivable that the &toaan doctrine shonld have origmated 
on 80 difTerent yet paralldl lines of deve]o|nnent, while the 
facts ax& completely explained on the sapitoatton that the 
doctxine of the {»&gia4taEaan was taken over &om anod«r 
source, and harmmiised by eaeh seho^ to the best of its 
ability with the ruling ideas of its ritoal Hus we pro¬ 
pose to illustrate by a few examples. 

The chief function of the prhsrts of the |Ugveda is the 
recitation of the rastram (hymn of praise), which was 
chosen for the purpose on each occasion &om the hymns 
of the ^gvedx The uktham however is “ the most 
bomtiful, most &moQs, most potout among the s'astras.” ^ 
This is identified by the Aitareyins under several alle- 
gorical forms with the prfiQs;* whik the Kaoshltakins 
idmitify the uktham with Bmhman (materialised in pc', 
yajns, s&man).* As the priests of the ^gveda regarded 
the vkiham as the dimax of their servu^, so those of the 
SSmaveda looked upon the chanting of the udgitha, which 
was dmilarly identified .with the syllable om, the pr&na, 
the sun, or toe punutha in the sun and the eye; while 
in CSiknd. 2 toe complete adman, whose climax is filmed 
by toe dumtiog of toe udgttka, is compared with vfucious 
cosmieal and peyehiol conditions. The early portions of 
toe Upanishad-Btkhndinai, which, including ths Kena 
Upan., belongs to the Takvak&ro school of the Sftmavecla, 
is concerned with allegories of an entirely similar character. 
For the priests of the Yajurvetla who are entrusted with 
the carrying out of the sacred rites a similar part is taken 
^ Kansk 2. 6. ® Ait Ar. 2* 1-3. * Kamk, 2. 
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by the act of sacrifice itself, and here again also it is the 
highest of all the sacrificial observances, viz. the horse- 
sacrifice {ds'vamedha), with which Brih. 1. 1-2 begins, in 
order to recognise in the steed the universe, into which 
Praj&pati is transfprmed with the object of again offering 
himself in sacrifice. In Taitt. Saihh. 7. 5. 25 also this 
allegorical interpretation of the horse of the sacrifice as 
the universe is found, and in Taitt. Up. l.» 5 in a different 
way the interdict of the sacrificial animal is broken 
through, in that a fourth sacred word of the sacrifice 
mahas, which must denote Brahman, is added to the three 
hhAr bhuvah svar, which are interpreted as earth, atmo¬ 
sphere and heaven. The remaining schools of the 
Yajurveda appear to have started in their allegorising 
from another aspect of the cult, from the disposal of the 
sacred fire-altars, as may be inferred from K&th. 1 and 
Maitr. 1.1.^ Throughout, however, we see how the ritual 
representations are, according to the Vedie schools them¬ 
selves, only different means whereby expression may be 
given under an allegorical garb to thoughts common.to aU. 

Of other allegorical interpretations we will cite further 
only that of the Gdyatrt, the first in order of Vedic metres, 
consisting of three feet thrice repeated), to 

which an imaginary fourth was afterwards added. In this 
quadrupedal form the Gftyatri is a symbol of Brahman, 
who is likewise four-footed. Later on we shall have to 
condder this four-footed character of Brahman, and its 
connection with the four states of the soul, waking, dream¬ 
ing, deep sleep, and turtya. In their manner of treat¬ 
ment of the symbolical G&yatrf the two chief texts adopu 
entirely different methoda According to CMnd. 3. 12, 
the text of the Veda and all created things, the earth, the 
body, the heart, and the vital organs, these six form the one 
sixfold foot of the G&yatii, and the three remaining feet* 

^ 1 ^. Maitr, 6. 33. * With reference to Kigv. X, 90, 3, 
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are immortal in heaven, and are symbolLaed by space, the 
physical ]>ody and heart; in Brili. 5. 14, on the contrary, 
three feet ot the Gayatri appear under a material form 
as the worlds, the vedas, and the vital breaths, while only 
the fourth {turtyctr) is transcendent, and finds expre^ion 
symbolically in the sun, the eye, truth, power, and life. 

In this way on the rise of the new teaching an attempt 
was made to preserve the traditional heirlooms of the 
ritual, while transforming them into symbols df the Utman 
doctrine. Soon however men went further, and en¬ 
deavoured to supersede the most important of the tradi¬ 
tional observances by other ceremcmiee adapted to the 
teaching concerning the ^tman. In Brih. 3. 1, for 
example, for the four priests (hofcar, adhvaryu, udgitar, 
brahman) the four cosmical and the corresponding psych¬ 
ical phenomenal forms of the dtman are substituted (as 
fixe and speech, sun and eye, wdnd and breath, moon and 
manas), and instead of the usual rewards there was 
introduced union with the litman as realisetl in the 
universe. Similarly in Chlnd. 4. 16. 2, instead of the 
brahman his manas ls introduced, and instead of the hotar, 
adhvaryu, and udg^tar, the vfic' embodied in them. 

A farther attempt to transcend the sacrificial ritual 
is found in the conception of the man himself and his 
life as an act of service Thus in Cb^nd. 3. 16 the three 
periods of human life appear in place of the three bruisings 
of the Soma, and in ‘ a different way in Ch&nd. 3. 17 the 
ftmetions of hungering, eating, begetting, etc., replace the 
chief acts of the Soma sacrifice. In detail this thought is 
caxiied out by assigning the different organs and functions 
to the requirements and acts of the sacrifice,^ and else¬ 
where with still greater elaboration.* 

Finally, in many of the instances enumerated it 
remains doubtful whether it is intended merely to inter- 

- Pra^Agnih, U^ian. 3-4. 


1 Maliivn. 64. 
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»ret «llegork‘All7 the hUII existing sacrificial cult, or to set 
It asi^e md iepla<» it l>y physical and psychical conditions. 
Tibe latter is distiinitly the case with the last and most 
importast phenomenon that we have to notice, where the 
a^hoimm is replaced by the prdria-a^ihotrain. 

The agn^&tf^h winsisting in a twice repeated liba¬ 
tion of boiled milk, which was poured into the fire every 
morning at sunrise and at sunset every evening, and 
thus was offered to the gods, and with them to all beings, 
had to be maintained throughout his life {^dvaj-jtvam) by 
the who had once entered into the estate of a house¬ 
holder. After the prina, indwelling in us all, had been 
in place of the gods, the attempt was made to 
re^aee the agnihotram or fire-sacrifice by a jprdna-agni- 
a sacrifice offered in the fire of pr4na. The con- 
^ual inspiration and exspiration necessary for the 
mi^tenance of life (jprdna) might be regarded as such. 
A first trac^ of this idea may be found in the words of 
^ik 1. 5. 23:—“Therefore if a man would observe a 
vow, he should inhale and exhale and wish, ‘ May not 
evil or de^th sei^ me.’ ” ^ This inner agnihotram ^ 
ooenrs with a more developed character and a clearer 
re|^idiation of the agnihotram cult in Kaush. Up. 2. 5 :— 
"TTiese two sacrifices (of inspiration and speech, i.e. ex- 
sporatioa *} are endless and immortal; for whether awake 
or asl^p they are (xmtinually being offered. The other 
se€fifi<^, the oontrary, are limited, for they consist 
of wrurks. Therefore the wise men of old (who in the 
0p«,nii^ade are cited quite commonly as authority when 
novel ideas are intapoduced) did not offer the agnihotram.” 
Like the InmtkiBg here, so the nutrition of the body also 
]aei%ht be conemved as a sacrifi<^ offered in the fire of diges- 

* A . ife . At. S. 2. €L S. 

* agmi&atimm ; abe Ar. 10. 

* 4. 4; **Tbe two libatk>ng of exapn^on and inspiration.” 
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tion (identified in 5. 9 with the agni vairvdnara), 
and be substituted for ohe traditional agnihotram. Here 
also is found the first trace of the thought in Brih. 1. 5. 2 : 
—“ For all food which he (who knows this) consumes, that 
he presents (to the &tman and through it) to the gods.” 
An amplified description of this new kind of agnihotram • 
appears first in Chand. 5. 19-24. There is no further 
need of a specially prepared milk offering, “whatever 
food is nearest to hand, that is suitable for sncrifice.”* 
Sacrifice is offered also in the 6havcmiga fire of the 
mouth, since the five libations, of which this aaeiifice 
presented to the pr&na consists, viz. —tlie inspiration, inter- 
spiration, ezspiration,’ the all- and up-breat^ing, and with 
t^em the corresponding five organa of sense, axe for 
the benefit gf the five natnre ^ids and the five worhb 
spheres.* In a neighbouring passage the rinsing of the 
mouth customary before and after eating is conceived as 
a swathing of the prftna with water.* Both acts, the 
nourishing and the swathing of the prina (with obvious 
reference to Ch&nd. 5. 24), are connected together, and 
provided with corrraponding rules in Haitr. 6. 9. Accord¬ 
ing to this passage also, the eustcmiaxy agnihotram seems 
to be superseded by the prAn&gnihotaam (d^rnan eva 
yajati), while in the appendix Maitr. 6. 34 both are pre¬ 
served side by side in that tlie agmkoiram restored to 
its rightful position is conceived as the “openly made” 
prdndgnihotram. A final step in this development is 
indicated in the PrSii^n. Up. 1-2, which, presupposing 
apparently all the passage just <jnoted, declares the 
customary agnihotram to be snpcrflnous, and for the 
prSn4gnihotram prescribes a minutely elaborated littmL 

> Ch&nd. 5.18.1. 

* cp. tbe mete detailed diieaMioa in DeMMB, ITjim., p. 148 f. 

* CaiSod. Sl S. 2 ; ep. Br&. & 1-14. 
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IV. The Esskstial BrahmaJ^ 

1. Introdiuction 

In the later Ved4cta, by a combination of his three 
^senfcial attribute, Brahman is described as s^’c'idd- 
Mnda.Le. as “ being {scU) mind and bliss {dnanda). 

This name does not occur in any except the latest of the 
Opanishads, and has not yet been found in Badar4ya.n.a 
or Sankara. We are able however, with a measure of 
pcobability, to trace in the Upanishads the steps that led 
up to ina^smuch as the more refl^rtion on Brahman was 
frotn symbolic representations, the more it 
wm ©(^centarated on these three ideas, just as occasionally 
dbo a ©canbimtion of them was attempted. Thus at the 
dbse of hk great discussion with the nine interlocutors, 
YAjSavalkhja declares, turning to them all “ Brahman 
m biia^ and knowledge ” (vijndnam dnandam hraJima) ; 
ttitd in the following section,® where he reduces six 
^rxnholkal methods of representation to their true value, 
and dnafida also appear side by side with 
thi^ c^her attributes of the divine being. Taitt. 2. 1 
af^foximatee yet doeer to the character of the formula 
was customary later, when it is said in a poetical 
paaaige forms the climax of the devdopment of 

:— 

Mr w1w 3 ka&irs Brabman 

Am Icjiowie^ie, infinite (scUyam anarUam)^ 

in the cavity (of heart) and in farthest space, 
every 

la eenaiaaakm with Brahman, the omniscient 

StBoe hem, at the opening of the Anandavalli, a refer- 
to !&raiiia&n as dnancUt (bliss) would be entirely 
ini^bce, while tl^re was no special occasion to describe 
» * Bfih. 4 1. 
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the ftnlmum as cmantam (isfimte) jost at this {K^t s^Mce 
stieffi was to be laid eapeejalty on iua iadwc^luig is the 
heart, thesoggesticm has been made* that etmmiam ra^t 
not improbably be an anment eiTor, ratified aft^ a time 
by tradition, for Bnandam, whkh arose fiom tlm &ct that 
three predicates were taken tot nominatiTe, a position 
very rarely occnpied by 6iumdam. If this is accepted we 
should have here the earliest occnrrenoe of the formnla so 
celebrated in later timea. .It most be achoitted however 
that the force cd oar argnment k weakened by the oon- 
aideration that it is i^>parently aqnokdicm tihat lies before 
ns, and that this as saeh may not so oonfidently be 
bronght into bsnnony with fidlowin^ words. It 
is also, difficult to and^rstimd how, ssmiining the 
nniversality c£ the r^wling a tmditfon of 

dnandam (in ta^oidobnamda) eould have maintained itself 
by its dde. A emnbinaticHi (d foor predicates 
mentioned is foon^ in the somewhat late Upankhad 
Sarvopmishats&ra, Ho. 21, where &ahmsn k ddSned as 
“true, knowledge, infinite, blks."' An explauatioii cl 
these four cone^tions is added, and then it is said 
“That of which these fonr realities (being, knowledge, 
infinite, bliss) are a cbaracterktic, and which rabskts 
without chai^ in space, time, and eansality {dera-iSia- 
nimitteshu)f k called the snpmne &tnum or the sopreme 
Brahman, indicated by the word * that' (in tat tvam on).” 
Thus we see the origin of the formula satr'-od-dkcmda, 
which appears as si^ first (apert from Taitt. 2. 1) in 
Hrkimhottaratftp. 4. 6. 7 and B&mapfirvat&p. 92, RAmot- 
tarat&p. 2. A 5, and k sob^nently employed times with- 
oat number. Let ns ako use it as a foaraework in 

^ See Dettssefi, 

* sa^fom JSAum emmOtm imaubtm hrakma; fer vliidb Oedbx vMIia 
lecMredeisiite nieccBee toTu^S. 
flttwiitem ftmfaoeg, 4mmsdam h nAma , 
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Ofiiif tio sumniarise the most important conceptions of 
the under the headings,—Brahman as sat, 

as ffU, and as ^noTwia. In the present chapter we have 
yet to discuss the contradictory nature of Brahman and 
hie unknowshleness. 

2 . Brahman as Bmng and not-Being {sat and asat), as 
I^alitg and mt-BecdUy {satyam and asatyam) 

As early as |tigveda X 129. 1, with a degree of philo- 
Hjphica! insight r^narkable when the date is considered, 
it is Said of the primeval condition of things, the primeval 
satetan(^, therefore of Brahman in the later sense, that 
at that time there was na asad, na u sad, “ neither not- 
bmng nor yet bmng.” Not the former, for a not-being 
neitiiter is nor has been; not the latter, because empirical 
reality, and with it the abstract idea of “ being ” derived 
ftoitt it, must be denied of the primeval substance. Since 
however metaphysics has to borrow all its ideas and 
expressions from the reality of experience, to which the 
circle of our conceptions is limited, and to remodel them 
solely in conformity with its needs, it is natural that in 
proc^^ of time we should find the first principle of things 
defined now as the (not-empirical) being, now as the 
(eapiric^) not-being. Ihe latter wcurred sdready in the 
two myths of the creation; This universe in truth in 
tire beginning was not-being; for they say, What was 
tla® not-being ?" * and “ This universe in truth in the 
hegirming was nothing at att There was no heaven, 
no i»rth, no atenoephere. This being that was solely 
not-being eonceivmi a wish. May I be,”® etc. Simi- 
Isady, in some passages of the Upanishads: — “ This 
universe was in the beginning not-being; this (not- 
bungj bemg. It arc^; thereupon an egg was 

1,1, pp. 198; 809; 

It. ft, 1. 1. 1, • Tsitt. Br, 2, 2. 9.1, 
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developed,” etc.^ Aod in !Dutt. 2. 7, where the vwee is 
quoted:— 

Not-beiDg wts tbu ia the begimuag ; 

FnuB it beiilg arae. 

Self'faiduiiHted iitdeed out of itaelf, 

Thetefcwe is it B&med " well-fuhicmed.* 

The preceding words show clearly how this is to be nndei^ 
stood, for there at the beginning the verse is quoted, 
“ He is not as it were not-being, who knows Brahman as 
not-being,” wid it ia then farther explained how Brahzaan 
creates the universe, and as the (empirical) not-being, the 
onreal, is contrasted with it as the being, the real “ Mtex 
he had created it, he entered into it; after he had entered 
into it, he was:— 

The being and tbe be/ond (m^ and 
Expressible and inexpressild^ 

Foanded and ISosmdaiik^ilegB, 

CkmadofisneA and 
Beality and tmreaii^. 

As reality he became everything that existed; for this 
men call reality {tat mtyam iti dcrakshate).” A similar 
distinction is ^awn as early as BriL 2. 3. 1,—“ In tenth, 
there are two forms of Brahman, that is to s&j :— 

The formed and tbe unformed. 

The mortal azhd the immortal, 

The abidnig and the fieeting, 

The being and the bejond (jot and 

This passage, in spite of the air of a compilatjiDn whidi 
the chapter of which it forms the opening wears, gives an 
impression of greater age, and perhaps the passage feem ^ 
Taittirlya is connected with it, and develops the t^oa^t 
farther by more clearly contrasting B r a hman as the beyond, 
inexpressible, foondationless, unoonsenoas, unreal with tiie 
universe as the being, expressible, foanded, ooDsefioi^ reaL 
At the same time this decides the question, whkh nay well 

1 (Mjid. 3 . la. 1. 
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agitated mm*& miiuis ^ that time, whef^ra the ttnivmse 
ji^inated from tibe being or the not-being; at which ques- 
titm the lib!" older) jmssage Chiiui 6. 2. 1 glance:— 
"Being only, my good sir, this was in the beginning, one 
only md without a second. Some indeed say that this 
was not-bmg in the beginning, one only mid without a 
seoond; from this not-being bmng was bom. But how, 
my good sir, muld this be so ? How could being be bom 
ficom nst-beicg ? Being ther^ore rather, my good mr, this 
was in the twginmng, one only and without a second.” 
In harmony with the pwitaim thus taken up in the follow¬ 
ing €!^T<os!tion of Ch&nd. 6, Brahman is nsnally named mt 
" " 0* mtt^m “ reality." 

The-’s'ord (reality) also is used precisely as 

mt with a twdlM meaning. While it denotes Brahman 
In the sectioQ Chfind. 6 just referred to (so especially in 
tibe well-lmown formulas ,—tat rntyam, m tat tvcm 

ost), and is found with this meaning in Bph. 5. 4, in tte 
raae U{»nishad Bph. 2. 1. 20 ^ satyam is on the conteaiy 
the rmdity of experience, and Brahman is contrasted with 
it as mtya^ mtyarn, that which alone in this reality is 
truly red:—" Its secret nmne {iymrmhotd) is ‘ the reality 
of r^itythat is to say, the vital breaths (prdndh) are 
die reality, mid it is their reality.” The same words recur 
ha Bfih. 2. 3. 6; that mre hm» bOTTowed is evident 
fipBra the &ct that reference to the empirical reality as 
** vitd breaths ” (jyrdndh) was justified by the preced¬ 
ing words in Bph. 2. 1. 20 only, and not in Byih. 2. 3. 6. 
In ftrih. 1. 6. 3 ala), in there passages, satyam denotes 
tim rrel in an em^nrical renre:—“It is the 
vaifod ly ^e reality (amntam mk^na (rhannam); the 
fntna, that is to rey, k the unmortal, name and fi»m 
are tlm re^y; hy tiiere that pritoa is veiled." The 
wmA amfitam satyena ffhcamam i^pear to be <me of 

* -2,3.e, 
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those tmcient mystical formnles, aooompamed by their 
explanation, which we have already oonjecturally 
as the oldest form of the Uj^nishads. Since the c^^ioeite 
of satya (true) is usually anrita (untrue), it is perla^ 
conceivable that the formula in another recension took the 
form anritam satyena c hanncm. This wouM explain the 
curious play upon the word »atyam whkh is earzied CMst 
in Bfik 5, 5. 1:—“ This satyam consists three syUabke. 

The first syllable is sa, the seocmd ti, the third yovt. 
The first and the last syllalfiee are the brath (sotyatn), 
in the middle is the untruth (anrUam) ; this untzath is 
enclosed on both sides by the truth {cmf^am tMagwiak 
aaiyena parigrihttam) ; by this means it beoomea an 
actual being ” (by Brahman the universe aequires its 
reality). The three syllables are difilsreatly ex]^u3aed[ 
in Cb^d. 8. 3. 5, sa as the immortal, ti as the mortal, 
and yam as the point of meeting (yam, ya&ffhats), at 
both; and again differently in Kane^ 1. 6 tibe sylkhis 
-tyam in the word satyam has reference to the go^ imd 
the vital breaths (external and internal natote), and the 
syllable sat- to the “ being ” distinct fiwm the gods and 
the vital breaths, and exalted above them. 

For the later Uponishads the questicm whether Brah¬ 
man is (not-em{Hrical) being or (empirical) not-beang has 
no further significance. These, like all other pairs of 
opposites, are tnmscended by Bndiman. He is neither 
being nor not-being ^ “ higher than that wlocb is and 
that which is not”he oomorehends in himself «wn pirif>aT 
reality, the realm of ignorance, and eternal reali^, the 
kingdom of knowledge:— 

Two there are that in the etenul wMmte supreme Bsnikmtm 
Lie hidden, knowledge and ignoraaee; 

Ignorance is ^ting, knowledge etenssL 

Yet he who as lord ordains them » that oi^ber.* 


* SVet, 4. la 


? Mn?4- 2- 2^ 


•CTinst&L 
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3. Bt'oJman as Consciousness^ Thought (cit) 

The conception of the dtman implies that the fii-st 
principle of things must above all be sought in man’s inner 
self. The inner nature of a man however is not accessible 
in the same way as his exterior. While the external 
appeorance as b^y with all its organs and functions is 
exp(Med to view, and both the outer form and the inner 
play of bones and joints, of sinews, muscles and ner\’es, 
lie open to investigation on all sides, the knowledge of 
our inner nature is very limited and one-sided. We have 
no immediate peiwption of the body from within in the 
te^ity of its organs- and their functions, like our view 
it ^m without Rather is our inner nature like a 
gmt Imuse with many floors, passages and chambers, 
of'which only a part is illuminated by a light burning 
in an upper storey, while all the rest remains in darkness, 
bat is none the less real and existing. On first entering 
soeh a house, the mistake might easily arise of imagining 
the %ht the omitre of the house, and that the accommo¬ 
dation of the latter extended only as far as the rays of 
the light reached, and all else rince it was invisible might 
be r^srded as altogether non-existent It is due to this 
cattse thnt the phUcmophising spirit of mankind in India, 
Gree<», and modern times has wiwh remarkable unanimity 
fallen into an error, which we can most briefly describe 
by the word inMlectuodism, and which consists in the 
b^nf that the innermost essence of man and of the 
univeme, call it Brahman, first pcmciple or deity, can bear 
any similarity or analogy or identity with that which we 
meet with here “ behind man’s jwile forehead,” as conscious- 
nwi, thought or spiriti Yet whatever judgement may 
be passed on the value of this conception, in any case the 
entile development of pMlosojhy from Plato and Aristotle 
|o the prteent with few exceptions has been dominated 
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by the thought that the nature of the soul, and in eon- 
nection theiewith the nature of god, is to be ooneei'yed 
as something related or analogous to human thought, as 
reason, spirit or intelligence. And as in W(^m phRo^phy 
the origin of this thought may be traced as far back as 
Xenophanes (ot/X.09 ovXof^ Be voeZ^ 0^X09 Be t' and 

Parmenides (tco^op S’ etrrl voeZv re xal olWccV 
so in India the leading advocacy if not the origi¬ 

nation of the very same idea is attached to the name of 
Y^jnavalkhya. All his views put forward in the 1 ^- 
had^ranyaka Upanishad centre in the conviction 
Brahman, the S.tman, is the knowing subject within us; 
and on this very account, as we shall see later on, k 
unknowable. 

Thus in Brih. 3 . 4 he is invited by Ushas^ to 
explain “ the immanent, not transcendent Brahma, that 
as soul is within aJL” For answer he refers to the soul, 
which }>y inspiration and exspiration, by the intermediate 
and tlie up-breathing, manifests itself in experknee as 
the vital principle. To the objection that this is only 
to point to the fact, not to give an explanation of it, 
he rejoins:—“ Thou canst not see the seer of seeing, 
thou canst not hear the hearer of hearing, thou canst not 
comprehend the comprehender of compreheneaon, them 
canst not know the knower of knowledge ; he is thy m>u 1, 
that is within alL” And to confirm the a^ertioa that 
the knowing subject here characterised by him constitutes 
not only the essence of the soul but, in and with that, 
the essence of the godhead, he adds, “ Whatever is distinct 
from that is liable to suffering.” 

He concludes therefore his description in ^^h- 3 . 8, 11 
of the almighty ]>eing who sustains and pervades space, 
and with it the entire universe, with the words :■—“ In 
truth, O G^rgt, this imperishable one sees but is not se^ 
hears but is jaot heard, compreh^ids but is compel 
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hovied, knows but is not known. B^de him there k 
DQi^ thst se^, beside him them is none that hears, beside 
loBi there is none that comprehends, beside Mm there 
is EKtne that knows. In toith, O G&rgi, in this imperish- 
sWe one is space inwoven and interwoven.” (It cleaves, 
according to Kant, to the knowing Subject.) 

In the instruction given to Maitreyi, in BriL 2. 4. 
IJ, Y&jflavalkhya compare the Atman to the ocemi. As 
this is the mating-place of all waters, so the Atman as 
eye is the mM>ting-pla(» of all forms, as ear of all sounds, 
as nose of all snaolls, eta For the correctness of our 
view of this passi^ let Bph. 1. 4. 7 in the first instance 
be*r testimony:—“as breathing he is named breath, 
as speaking sp^h, seeing eye, as hearing ear, as 
aaderstaiiding mind; all th^ are but names for his 
(^rations.” So also ChAnd. 8. 12. 4:—“When the 
eye is dir^ted on spu^, he is the spirit in the eye, the 
•ye (itaelQ mrves (only) for seeing; and if a man desires 
to smell, it is the Atman, the nose serves only for smell- 
and if a naan desires to speak, it is the Atman, the 
vome serv^ only for spiking; and if a man desires to 
1^:, it is the Atman, the ear serves only for hearing; 
an^ if a man desire to understand, it is the Atman, the 
mind is hk divine eya With this divine eye, the mind, 
he ^rceiv^ these joys and delights therein,” If we 
omn^er that tMs thought is here somewhat abruptly 
Join^ to that wMch prec^es, and in general occupies 
W isolate petition in the circle of the ideas of the 
CMndt^a, while with YAjfiavalkhya it forms the central 
^nnt all his r^soning, it becomes 'probable that 
boiTOwing has tdken place on the side of the ChAndogya. 
Hie may be true of the entire expomtion of Kaush. 
3, whi^ faae^ out in detail the dependent of the objects 
'ixS sense mi tlm organs of sense, and of the latter agmn 
m the prtijndtman, the “ sdl-eoMcknisness ” (repeatedly 
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explained as identical with the itsoan); whesenpon it k 
said in dose accord with the abore passages:—^“Inio 
him as eye all forms are gathered, by the eye he zeachm 
all forms; into him as ear all sounds are gathered, by the 
CM he reaches all sonnds,” etc. 

The most complete exposition by Y&jAaTalkhya of hk 
theory of the &tmaii as the knowing snbject perskting 
without change throng the states of waHng, dreaming, 
deep sleep, death, migration and final deliTeianoe of 
sonl is found in the inoompaiable seotacm ^dh. 4. 8-4. 
Here the king Janaka fii^ propoeee the qoeetkm,— 
“ What serves man for li^t! ” YAjfiavalkhya returns an 
evasive answer,—^the son serves Um for light. Wh«B, 
however, the snn has set ?—^The moon. And whor thk 
abo has set?—^The fire. And when thk also k'ex- 
tii^^akhed ?—The voice. And when thk also k si^med t 
—** Then k he himself (diman) hk own light.” “ What do 
you mean by self 1 ” “ It k the sjmt behind the Mgaas 

of suose which k essential knowledge,^ and shines wiUun 
in the heart.” The farther description k givm how ^ik 
^iiit, while remaining the same, roves through thk 
world in waking and dreaming, through the world oi 
’RraliTnra.n in deep sleep aud death; how in waking it 
surveys the good and evil of thk world without being 
moved thereby, “ for nothing cleaves to thk q>irit” (the 
knowing snbject stands opposed to everything that k 
objective); bow in dreaming it builds up a wtnid for 
itself, “ for it k the creator how finally, in deep dream¬ 
less sleep, wrapped round by the sdif that eonskts of 
knowledge, the dtman, t.e. the absolute knowing 

subject, it has no conscionsness of objects, and yet is not 
nnconscions ;—“ when then he sees im> 1^ yet k 1» seeing, 
although he' sees not; since for the seer there k no inter¬ 
ruption of seeing because he k imperkhaHe; but there 
k no second beside him, no other dr^inct from him for hks 
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to see.”^ Compare the cognate passage Byih. 2. 1. 17-20, 
acootding to whicsh on falling asleep all the jpramAxs (eye, 
ear, etc.) enter into the dtman, and on waking all the vital 
spirits, worlds, gods and living beings spring forth from 
him again like sparks from the fire. The above passage 
Brih. 4. 4. 1 £ further describes how at death all the vital 
powers gather around the knowing subject, in order with him 
to go forth to a new incarnation,—“ because he has become 
one, therefore he does not see, as they say ” (in reality he 
oootinucs ever seeing); and how finally after deliverance 
has been attained the body is cast off like the skin of 
a snake, “ but the bodiless, the immortal, the life is pure 
Brah m an and pure light ” (i.e. the knowing subject). 
^*In truth,” it is said in conclusion, ‘‘this great un¬ 
begotten self is of the vital oigans that which consists of 
knowledge.” This identity of Brahman with the knowing 
■abject, which fonns the ruling conception in the thought 
of YAjiiavalkhya, is most clearly expressed in a (certainly 
^fcer) modrncation^ of the illustration of the lump of salt 

(preserved in its original form in Brih. 2. 4. 12) :_“ It is 

like a lump of salt, that has no (distingtdshable) inner or 
outer, but consists through and through entirely of savour ; 
so in truth this &tman has no (distin^ishable) inner or outer, 
bat consists through and through entirely of knowledge.” * 
^w deep Yfijfiavalkhya 8 conception of Brahman as 
knowing subject has penetrated we see from the fact 
that it dominates the entire succeeding development of 
ideas, as we propose briefly to show. 

In the first place, we must here recall to mind the 
aewsnption of Brahman-as “the light of lights.”* This 
eipression is nothing more than an epitome of the thought 
expounded above, that the &tman ia itself its own light, 

* Brill. 4. 3. 23. 

4. 4. 88; tiiten over tW.. | 


» Brill. 4. 5. 13. 
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when san, moon and fire cease to shine. Thos too is to 
be explained the ^lendid vetrse that oocnrs thxioe in 
different schools: ^— 

There no flun shi&ee^ no moon, nor glimmering ster, 

Nor ]rcmder lightnings ^ fire oi eerth is qmoKhed; 

From him, who akme shimsK, nil ebe borrows bs hrig^bitsu^ 

The whole world bnists into q^lendbar at kk MaSa^ 

The original poeitkm of fhk vmse k in the K h l h alra 
Upsnishad, though this treatise othmrwiee fireqiwntlj be¬ 
trays its dependence on ]^ih. A 8-4.* Of Chi^ 8. 12. 4 
we have already spoken above. When fiirt^s it is atadf 
in the well-known paasagas 'OyimL 8* 3. 4 and 8. 12- 8>* 
that the soul in deep deep is raked firoQi out ci tlik body^ 
enters into the purest light (parum Jy&Us) and thereby 
assumes its proper form, the peculiar designation of Bar¬ 
man as param jy(^is may weD recall Y&j&avalkhya^s coll¬ 
ection of the atman,, which as the knowing snbwA k ite 
own light 

Associated with this thought^ and like it of greet 
antiquity in Tndm, is the i^nception of die divine wodd 
as an eternal kingdom of light, in contrast to the dark* 
ness of this eartk* This oonoept^ is cxmilmed farther 
on with the philosophical thought that the fitman as the 
knowing subject is its own light, to form the faeq^ntly 
recurring ides of the eternal day of BrahiMii. Thk k tte 
case perhaps as early as Chknd. S, 11, where the desmp- 
tion is given how the sun after the ckee of the thirty- 
one world-periods will ** no kmger rise or seft, but i^emain 
stationary in mid-heaven ^; Imw moreover for ^le wke 
this condition is already attained now, so that for them 
there is perpetual day ha ero Utmai hhami%y 


»K4tb. 6^ 15, S'vet €L 14, Mawl- 
* Kitk. 4. 5-6, 6. a 
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More ia found in GMnd. 8. 4. 2, where Brahman is com¬ 


pared to a bridge :—“ Therefore, in truth, even the night, 
if it crosses this bridge, is changed into day, for this world 
ofc Brjhic: in ” (which is in the heart) “ is perpetual light 
(saknd vibhdtay* The following passages are dependent 
upon this:—“ the darkness gives place, now there is no 
longer day nor night”; * “when the darkness (of ignorance) 
is pierced through, then is reached that which is not 
affected with darkness; and he who has thus pierced 
through that which is so affected, he has beheld like a 
ghttfring circle of sparks Brahman bright as the sun, 
eufiowed wilh all might, beyond the reach of darkness, 
that shines in yonder sun as in the moon, the fire and 
the lightning ”; * meditation on om leads in the 


highest degree “ to the eternal day of Brahman, whence is 
the source of lights ” ; * “ for him (the sannySsin) there is 
nether day nor night; therefore it was said also by-the 
rishi,* * for it is a perpetual day ’; ® in yoga the spirit 
becomes ** wholly the light of knowledge alone, the eternal, 
slc-ejle:^ and dreamless, without name and form, alto¬ 
gether resplendent,* omniscient,—to him worship is of 
no more account ” “the eternal, free from slumber and 
dieama, is then his own light;* for ever light® is this 
being, this essential being in himself.” 

the &tman is the knowing silbject within us, and 
cannot th^efore be an object of worship, is enforced 
in the opening verses ot the Kena Upanishad. Here in 
TOnnection mth a verse preserved in two very different 
forms in BjriL 4. 4. 18 and Kena 2, which demands that 
the eye shall be acknowledged solely as eye, the ear solely 
as car, etc., and that accordingly they shall be regarded 


S'm. 4. la a Maitr. 6. 24. 

] 2*^* ?; M* * Ka^ahw'mti 2. 

■ 'jiu ,aju'ia fc:; t!he MandOkva) 3 . 35 

• Brau 4. 3. 14, KAlK k 15. 
**C34i>i3h n »*di,a^4.81. 


*N4dabindn 17. 
* CMnd. 8. 4. 1. 

» Chfiad. a 4.1. 
^>Brik. 4 . 4 .ia 
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as mere instruments,^ the thought is farther developed 
that speech, thought, eye, ear and the organ of smell do 
not aid in perceiving Brahman, but themselves first, as 
objects, are perceived by Brahman as the subject.* 

The conviction that the atman is the knowing subject 
has finally found an entrance also into the schools of the 
^Ligveda, although these are wont more usually to exalt 
the 4tnian as prana or purusJia (in the sense of IJigveda 
X. 90 ). With this is immediately connectcicl, in Ait. 3 , 
the doctrine that the ktm&n is not that with which vrc 
see, hear, smell, speak or taste {the orgjins of sense), but is 
solely and alone consciousness (ptajnd ):—“ Evcr3r^ng 
that this heart and mind are, reflection, meditation, delibera^ 
tion, invention, intelligence, insight, resolve, purpose, desire, 
suffering, recollection, idea, force, life, love, will,—all these 
are names of consciousness.’' All gods, all elemental foreee» 
all beings, “ all this is guided by consciousnesfi, groundedin 
consciousness; by consciousness this universe is governed, 
cOTisciousness is its foundation, consciousness is Brahman. 

The second of the schools of the Rigveda, Kaush. 3 and 
4 , proceeds on somewhat different lines. Here the tradi¬ 
tional view of Brahman as prana is combined with the 
new recognition of Brahman as pyajruiiman (the seif of 
consciousness) by means of the assertion which accom¬ 
panies an admirable proof of the dependence of all the 
objects and organs of sense on consciousness, and which 
is constantly repeated :—“what the prina is, that is the 
prajna, and what the prajn^ is, that is the pr&M.” This 
identification of conceptions so heterc^eneous seems to 
show- that the doctrine of Braliman as the knowing subject 
(jyrajnd) among the Euausliitakins, and proliably alw 
among the Aitareyins, is lx>rrowed, and presumably is 
adopted from the circle of thought of Ir ajnavalkbya. 

^ KetuL i ; cp. in illustralioo Cltaii<l. 8. 12. 4, 3. 8. 

»KeBa2-8. 
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tite later philosophy this doctrine has shaped itself 
into the broader <»ii^ption of BraJiman or the S,tman as 
the “ spectator ” {adkshin). This occurs first in SVet. 6.11 
(sdybhm) and Prasna 6. 5 {paridrash^r), perhaps in 
(xoinecstion with Bph. 4. 3. 32 {scdilay 

4. Brahman as Bliss {dnanda) 

It is eswntial to the deeper religious consciousness to 
r^trd tliA earthly life not as an end in itself, but merely 
as a road by which we must teavel to our true desti- 
natbn. The three great religions of mankind therefore, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christianity, and not less 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer, which represents Chris¬ 
tianity in its purest form, agree in teaching that the 
h%ite8t aim of our endeavour is deliverance from the 
peeaent existenoe. This view assume that this earthly 
exietenee is a condition from which we need deliverance, 
1^ is to that extent a conception of it which has been 
W^y Wid well described as pessimism,—although recently 
tiliA senealbnid philosophy has laid its hands upon this 
wend, and has practised so childish a play upon it that 
Wi dbrink frmn using it any longer. The pessimistic view 
Kfe is only so fiir justified as it is a pr^umption of the 
doefrine of deliverance, » fer therefore as it belongs, for 
exunple, to the real and ong[inal Oiristianity: o Skos 
it> Vif vemipf In tto sen^ pei^imism is also tbe 

latent underlying view of the Upanidiad teaching. And 
the later systsws of Buddhism and the S4hkhya philceophy 
whfoh are founded upcm it, as well as some of the more 
reeent Ipani-^hadji, take pleasure in dwelling upon this 
theme, as wiB nub^iequently be shown; finr men lend a 
wilKag ear to the grteny of their own suffering In 

fcM gjiira in tlic It^ex to tli« Upantdiads uacW the 

ircwd “spectator.” 
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ocMktanKt to these the older Upanishads axe ooote&t io a 
discreet and, as it were, modest style to recall ooeaaoaally 
the nature of existence, full of suffering and exciting 
longings for deliverance. Nor is this ever &»e in a better 
or more fitting manner than in the difficult w(»da that 
8U^;est a wide experience ,—ato 'nyad drtam, “what ia 
distinct &om him, that is full oi suffering.” ^ Oontxasted 
with all that is distinct &om him and thexeibse involved 
in suffering. Brahman is described in one of the pesaages 
where this formula occurs as that which “oversh^ 
hunger and thirst, pain and illusion, (dd uid death,” * 
or according to other passages as “ the sdf (dUnton), the 
sinless, free from old ‘age, free from d^th and free ftam 
snffering, without hunger and without thirst”* “Hk 
name is ‘ exalted,’ for he is exalted above all evil,” * ete. 
All these frequently recurring descriptions are summed up 
in the designation of Brahman as dnanda, “ bHas” 

The view that the gods, in contrast to the suffering 
world of men, enjoy an untroubled felicity, is probably 
common to aU peoples. But in the Upanishads blisB 
appears not as an attribute or a state of Brahman, but as 
his peculiar essence. Brahman is not dncmdin, poasesring 
bliss, but dnanda, bliss itself This identi^tion of 
Brahman amd dnanda is effected through the medium 
the view that, on the one hand, the deep, dreamless sleep, 
by destroying the existing contrast of subject and object, 
is a temporary union with Brahman; while on the other 
rince aU suffering is then abolished, the same state 
is described as a bliss admitting of no enhancement,* 

1 B*ih. 3. 4. 2, a 5.1, 3. 7.23. * Bfik. X 5.1. 

* CJ^d. 6. 1. 6, 8. 7.1. * Cfttod. 1.«. 7. 

* Plato, AfoL ^Od, where Socratee speaksof aa%^Af 

Sm lai^ iraf> liA, and k of <qttni(m that e*e* ttoEbig of PmiataaaBt 
many days or nighta which are comparahJe with ^ia in happineaa; Skake- 
^eare also, Hamid, m. i,— “ and by a ale^ to sty we The h earta^ 
and tbe thousand natoral aboeks That fr ia h i* heir to^,—lia % ecwwssBiatiw 
Demotly to be wish’d." 
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We now to show how the conception of Brahman 

ae bliss is originally based on these ideas. Here too the 
Bdhadiranyaka takes the leading place. 

“ When however he is overcome by deep sleep, when 
he is eonscioiis of nothing, then the veins called hitdh 
feenehcent ”) are active, seventy-two thousand of which 
mmify from the h^urt outwards in the pericardium ; into 
these he glides, and reposes in the pericardium; and like 
a yonth m a great king or a great Brahman enjoying an 
excess of Wm {atighnim dnandasya) reposes, so he also 
thm repoeea.^* This parage® appears to be traceable 
biiek to the detailed description of deep sleep in Brih. 
4 . 3 . 13 - 33 , which, although it does not yet define the 
number of veins, in its exaltation of bliss in 4. 3. 33 gives 
the key to the atighnim dnandotsga, and in general (apart 
interpolarions) makes an hnpr^sion of greater origin¬ 
ality’. Here, after a deecription of deep sleep as the state 
** m which he, fallen asleep, experience no further desire, 
moA mm iio dream image,** and after mention of the veins, 
the transitioii is de^ribed ficom the dimm cionsciousness to 
the of deep deep,—from the consciousness 

oi bring diie or that to the consciousness of being all 
eva idam ^rt?o whereby subject and object 

beocnne cme ; it is then mid :—“ That is his real form, in 
whidh fee m exalted above desire, and is free from evil and 
For just as one who dkilim (the original meaning of 
with a beloved wife has no consciousness of outer 
m inner, so the ^irit al®>, dallying with the self whose 
eawsaee m knowledge iprdj^ena dtmand, i,e, with Brahman) 
has no o^^riousness of inner and outer. That is his real 
frjm, wfe^mn derire is quenched, and he is himself his 
mm separate from desire and from distress. Then 

the &lfe^ u no longer father, the mother no longer 
mmMa no longer worlds, the gods no longer 

* i* I, IS. * Lit® its panJfel, Kaxi&b. 4. 10 , 
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gods, vedas no longer vedas,” ete., all eojptraste km 
disai^Mared, “ then is he unafifected good.or ev3, tibeo 

has he snbdned all the griefe of hk heart ** Hiis i^ at e k 
then farther deseribed as one of pore kmmfedge, <^ ezi^ 
enee as subject without object (el the w^nm), aod 
it k tinesa. added,—“ Thk k hk sopreme goal, thk k hk 
sapreate happiness; ihk k hk snpime w«M, thk k hk 
saj^eme bliss; by a small p(»ticffiL only ci iitk Mwis afi 
o&er ereatares live.” In ex^aaatkm ci ^s iwaatiwi^ 
(which for that reascm k probably ox^bal here; ai^ 
borrowed &om thk {dace in Taitt ± 8, whme the 
k farther developed) the proof k finally ofiered means 
oi a pn^ressive advance thnnigh six (in Taitt %. 8, ten) 
grades, iiow the highest homan bliss k oidy a haKnwA 
port (in Taitt 2. 8, a hninired triHionth) of bike m the 
world of Brahman,— “ and thk k the sapreme bliss, thii 
k the world of Brahman “ (which k in the heart). 

In thk passage of the Bplmdtkanyaka we evidemti^ 
have before os the origin of doctrine ei Bcahman os 
falks. The entire passa^ treats of deep sle^, and deaeaSbes 
it on the cme hand as nnkm with ^Brahman, on oi^ber 
as a state of sapreme ansorpassalde falks, ontil in the eoD* 
dading words,—“thk k the snj^reme idks^ k the 
B mbman wmrld,”—^the identification of Btohman and hfiss 
k cmnplete. That by “the &ahman world’’ k to be 
understood not the wmld of Brahman, bat Brahmu as 
the world (not brahmoM lohuk, but brahma em lalo^) 
k dready justly remarked by the eommmttator, p. 815. 5. 
and 915. 7. Accordingly the entire doctrine of 
as Wks a][^)«irs to rest upon thk passage, in whkh we are 
able to observe its birtb,^ and the eoimdmitiidfi of the 
i^Mnuming passages that ctmtain thk doctriike mahes k 
appear quite poesilk that they me all derived fbom mnr 

‘ ThedeteriptkiB.<rfallli»egod»«8<hiaii»J» 4(i >t A wt,gTeaM«arfyiirS'»tap. 

Br. X. 3.5. 13, ia aa e^irely dkaKot tbiog. 
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paoang e, Bfih. 4. 3. 19—33. We have jJready discussed 
j^ik 2 . 1 . 19 (and Kaush. 4. 19). The word dnanda does 
0 C^ oocuTi in the Ch4nd. Up.; but when it is said in 
Cbind. 4. 10 . 5 :—‘^Brahman is life {pra/ryx). Brahman k 
lojr (Iscjin), Brahman is spac^ {hkam)^ Iham stands bene 
fer dMt'a and for dnanda ; and the formal settahg 
i^e by side of the three ideas, dnanda, cdcd'sa 

^ves ^he impreseicm of a later attempt at harmonisation. 
OhliiNi 7. 23 also, whe^ pl^isure (stdb^ctm, here = dnanda) 
m hkntiiled with Bhhman (yo imi hh^knd tat svddiXMn) by 
the isihrwmg description which is given of hhdman as the 
kia>wiBg subje^ without object suggests the conjecture 
of a dependence again on the circle of thought of 
Ti^valkhya. The KansMtaki Upanishsd ' celebrates 
l^Bshman^ as noticed above, as the prdna identical with 
^le and accordingly employs the word dnanc^ 

Qofy in its cmgi^ meaning of “ sexual desire.” It is all 
Hie mc^ i^urpraing that in Kansk 3 . 8 , after it has just 
been that we ought not to seek for dnanda but for 
the vijiidi(xr, there ia immediately added:— 

** Tliis Imwever k the prajMtman, k bliss (dnand^X), 
new ^etng, and imuKartaL” Here the borrowing of the 
wmd Sn&ii^a irom another circle of thought k quite 
nnaaaii^iakehle. 

The chief ^^age treating of Brahman as bKss k the 
■»^a^kvi^h,Taitt. 2.* Where the annawtaya, prdnctfnaya, 
mmmmaya ai^ dtman are in toro stripped 

&M m Mm ht^ in order to penetrate to the dnanda- 
aa l^emeL Of thk ^tman consisting of bliss 
k k tkm said « Love k hk Wi, joy hk right aide, 
i&f&mmm hk le^ side, Wm hk trtmk, Brahman hk 
hk Isfie.” Brahman, that k here deaeaibed as 
mm base of self eossakth^ of blks, k originally imn- 
«3pslc»t (i.a^ existing), and fashions 

X 3 it ei^ IK 
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himself out of himself, as is further stud, therefi»e is he 
named well-fi^hioned “ What this well-fadii(med one is> 
in truth, that is the essence; for when a maTt receives this 
essence, then is he full of bliss; for who oouM breathe, 
who live, if that bliss were not in the dkdsra (the void, 
icom which the universe originated). S'or it k he nho 
creates bliss. For when a man finds his peace, his reeting- 
place, in that invisible, unreal, inexpreasible, un&thiCBBal^ 
one, then has he attained to peace.” Fnztheor, a waming 
is given against pushing the craving for knovdec^ hoo 
far, and against continuing to distinguidt in the setf eoo* 
skting of bliss a subject’and object, whmebj again a nan 
would Ml under the dominion of fear. [Iheo Taitt 2. S 
follows with the heading,—“ This is the treatiie on bBsa 
(dnandasi/a mlmdnsa)” Here we find the very hmb* 
ascription of power to blM which is already known fiom 
Brih. 4. 3. 33 ; in the latter pasi^e it stan^ natoialty as 
explanatory of the preceding sentence, while in Taitt. 2L 8 
it is introduced under an especial title, and withoot 
connection with the preceding. This circamstasce, as 
well as the increase of endowment from six limbs to tctn 
with several details, makes it probable that the taro texts 
do not spring fixim a common source, tect that TutL 
2. 8 depends directly on Brih. 4. ? »3S. If this is 
aojepted, then Taitt 2 might joove to be directed 
polemically against Byih. 4. 3-4. For the expcesskm 
v^ndnamaya dtman (purusha) denotes, in 4. S. 7, 
4. 4. 22,^^ the knowing subject apart from oi||ete, aad 
therefore the supreme; while in Taitk. 2. 5 this 
vijndnamaya is ocmedved as subject oontrateed wite 
dbject, and contrary to ^h. 4. 3 is broogjrt down to a 
mere preliminary grade of the dna/ndctmayek 

An later passages depend partly on ^pih- d. 8,* parity 
on Taitt. 2, as for example Mahte&r. 63. 16, Maite. 6. 18, 

10 
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6. 23, 6. 27, 7. 3, Tejobinda 8 {driandam naridanc^ 
atitam), Sarvop. 9-13, etc. The earliest description of the 
annamaya, etc. as “ sheaths ” (kos'os) is found perhaps in 
the verse Maitr. 6. 27. Several of the later passages add 
the conception of the dnandamaya as the innermost 
kernel (corresponding to the original intention) ; others, in 
the poetical description of it in Taitt. 2. 5, stUl discern 
a multiplicity (priyam, moda, p^amoda^ dnanda), and 
conceive it therefore as a fifth sheath, in which hrdkman, 
de^igcated in Taitt. 2. 5 the “ foundation,” holds its place 
as kernel; a view which gave rise in the later Vedanta to 
an important discusrion. 

5. N^ative Character a7id UnknovxMenesss of the 
essential Brahman 

We have seen how the descriptions of Brahman as 
being, thought and bliss {sa^^-cid-dnanda), which are 
oommon in the later Vedanta, are founded on the ancient 
Upanishads, and how their statements concerning Brahman 
may be oomprehended under these three ideas. But no 
de^ite oonclusion is by this means reached on these 
lines as to the nature of Brahman. For the being, which 
Brahman is, is not to be understood as such being as is 
known to us by experience, but is rather, as we saw, in an 
jempnical sense a not-being. The descriptions of Brahman 
88 the knowing subject' within us are usually accompanied 
by the assertion that this knowing subject, the “ Imower 
of knowing,” rema i ns himself always unknowable, the 
intention being merely to deny thereby of Brahman all 
objective existence. The bliss also, which is described as 
the essence. of Brahman, is not such a bliss as we know 
or experience, but is only such as holds sway in deep 
dreamless sleep, when the distinction of subject and object 
and tlwrefore oonsciousness has ceased. Accordingly all 
three definitions of Brahman as being, thought or bliss 
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are in essencje only negative. Being is the negation of all 
empirical being, thought the negation of all objective being, 
blii the negation of all being that arises in the mutual 
relation of knowing subject and known object; and therefore 
as the final result and mdln dogma of the Upanishad teaching 
the conclusion is reached, as far as his peculiar and easential 
being is concerned. Brahman is absolutely unknowable. 

This unknowableness of Brahman, the itman, is already 
moet emphatically declared by the ancient Upaniishads. 
Y^jiLavalkhya sums up his speculations concerning the 
firtman no less than four times ^ in the celebrated 
formula :—“ He however, the iLtman, is not so, not so 
(netij neti). He is inoamprehensible, for he is not 
comprehended; indestructible, for he is not destroyed ; 
unaffected, for nothing affects him; he is not fettered, he 
is not disturbed, he suffers no hann,^ Id trutii, this 
great unbegotten self does not grow old or decay, and is 
immortal, fearless, is Brahman.” * “ That it is, O G&rgl, 

which the wise call the imperishable {(xksharam) ; it is 
neither thick nor thin, neither short- nor long, neither red 
(like fire) nor fluid (like water), neither diadowy nor dark, 
neither wind nor ether (space), not adhesive (like gum), 
without taste or smell, without eye or ear, without speech, 
without understanding, without vital fopcse and without 
breath, without mouth or sixe, without inner or outer ; 
never consuming anything, nor oonsumed by any/ * 

It is upon these passages that the amplifications of the 
later Upanishads depend- Thus in KAth. 2. 18, where it is 
said of the “ aeer’* (mpas^<rit, i.e. the knowing subject) :— 

Hie ia not Wn and doe« not die. 

He doe» not (xi^aKte front »ay, noar becosae any. 

The Anotski One, from eTerUetiag abiden everUstingij,* 

Nor iw he ahutt, for it is tJje body tha.fe is slain. 

> 4. Si. 4,4 . 4 . 23; 4. ft. 15, 3. &. 26,—a fifth occtiTTeaMje, Brih. 2. S. 8, ia 

borrowed. 

* Brill. 4 4. aift. ® 3. A 8. 


♦ Brih^ 4 l 4. la 
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Siinikriy in 1.1. 5 “ The higher (knowledge) 

however is that by which that imperishable one ^ is 
known; that which 

lUTmbli, ii^wmiprelieiisible, without cokwrless, 

WiA«t or ear, witboot Imiida feefc, 

Iteaal, pertadliiig all md over all, ecarce toowable, 

Whm tie idle r^aioi as being's womk** 

Furrier:— 

“Hwi wWek imaim inatdilile, mtai^ble, invisible, 

Wbleb be taxied tmt fmelt, impen^able, 

aWdes efcerMtl, witboni beg^imiiig or ^d, greater tlian the 

lEe irk> kBms that baa escape from tbe jaws of death." ^ 

And:— 

*t|{e himself aronud, without frame mr sinews, 

fore, nnsallied, invulnerable, free frmn evil, 
fmth, bf himsdf alone, all-embracing, 
for each after its kiml has he for idl Mme determined the goal."^ 

Tl» CMnd. 8. 1. 5*—“that is the &tman, the 

innle^ fine from old age, &ee from death and suffering, 
witimat hunger or thirst,” seems to depend on BriL 3. 5, 
—■“that (&tmaa), who ovmsteps-hunger and thirst, pain 
and iliiisbn, old age and death.” In Cbind. 6. 8-16, on the 
famtd, the various phenomena (ff nature that engage 
attenticm aie traced back to theL unknowable source, of 
wiybh it is said in the celebrated r^rain nine times 
repeated:—“What that subtle being (t.e. that unknow- 
dl^ animan) is by which this universe subdsts, that is 
tiim Xtal, that is the soul, that art thou (tat tvam, asi), 
OITvetaketu?” 

The unknowableness of Brahman, which in the above 
pafcsage.' W to a denial to him of all empirical predicates, 
is expressed in poetae irfiyle also by ^criHng to Brahman 

* aMorow, cp. Bjik. 3. 8. &, > SJU&. 3.15. 

• « =8. 7.1. 
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the most oontradictory and irroeoncilablc attributes, as 
shown in the fijllowing two pa^isages 

“ liu iitays, yet wsnderw fair from )ieuc4‘, 

He ropOMSs vet stnys cTerywhere arniind^ 

The kithc-r utd tkitHer ik^ {pixt, 

\Vl»o coqM understand 'itesnd<M me f ’*' 

^One, — RMlionleas htuA yet imrilt ae — 

DepeirtiiEg; not ereii ky gods t» te orertakea ; 

Standing still kc yet overtaken all raaass\— 

Tn him the god oi the wind interwove the priascral sratero. • 

Resting in he sad yet rentk*<% 

A£sr k* he and yet no near ’ 

He is within all, 

And yet yMsder ontinde of all.'** 

Here the opposite predicates of Dearness and distance^ 
of repase and movement, are ascribed to Brahman in such 
^ manner that they mutually e&ncel one another, and 
serve only to illustrate the impossibility of eonoeiving 
Brahman by means of empiricaJ definitions. 

The impossibility of knowing Brahman is however 
most clearly expres^ in the formula of Y&jnavalkhya 
already quoted,— neti, tieli {wi i/i, net, it*), ** it is not w>, 
it is not so.” As to its ociginal meaning there is Aosae 
doubt. According to Hillcbrandt,® na Ls not the negative, 
but an affirmative ixirticlc signifying “in truth,” “it is.” 
Or the formula might be rendered ‘ na iti na * iti. Brahman 
“is not not,” is the negation of negation, “a denial of a 
denial,” the “ nifiteimiht, daz f torjtt denne niiU*" as M, 
Eckhart expresses it.* These ideas however are opposed 
not only to the oonsistfincy with which in tiie four passages 
in which this formula originally appears® it is applied to 
the elucidation of a series of negative predicates,* but also 

* KdtK 2. 21. * 4 - 5 - 

* In a review of my tr&Kdattoa of the Upenishadsi, DatitekA Liiarafwnu, 

1897, p. 1929, * e<3- Pfeiffer, ^ 3SS, 539. 

» Brih. A2.4,4.4. 23,A5.16,3.».2a * agTifcfo na hi ffrAfote, e«c. 
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to all tib^ Indian explanations of the formula with which 
wearoac^aainted- Such an explanation is already offered 
in Brih. 2. S. 6 :—na /n etcfsmdd — neii — any cut param 
€tsti, “ for there is no other (definition) beyond this, that 
it is not so ; or (less appropriately), for there no other 
beside this (Brahman), therefore it is said, it is not so,” 
Aocc^ding to this explanation na iti stands for na evam, 
m BMariyana already explains z^-^—prakrita-etavattvam hi 
jwa^isheMati, " for it (the parage) denies the aforesaid * 
bdbg-so-and-so,” and S'ankara (while giving the two ex- 
planationB qnot^ above) confirms this sutra. Similarly at 
an earlier period :— 

Tb« sayio^ is not so, aot so,” 

R^ectiag idl that can be expressed in word ; 

As tbe ass^tum of unknowableness proves, 

Can only be referred to Him.* 


We have alr^dy learnt ftx)m the philosophy of Kant 
that the entire empirical order of things is subject to the 
kwB of space, time and causality,^ and that the self-exist¬ 
ent, or in Indian language Brahman, in contrast with the 
^pirical system of the universe, is not like it in space 
but k spaceless, not in lime but timeless, not subject to 
fe®t mdei^ndent of thef law of causality. This proposition 
not express an eternal truth valid alike for all ages 
aad p©o|fe without having been anticipated by all the 
na^j^ja^mns of the past, and therefore also in the 
Upankhads, We propose to investigate this point here, 
pvciieing the remark that those ancient times were 
unable to formulate the idea of a spaceless, 
causeless exij?fcence in its abstract simplicity, but 
^ cois^ve its repr^ntstion in experience, * On 
Wm ^sacekesaie^ is regarded as a disengage- 


ah, & j "RinK ^ ^ ft 

tuu2.3.6. 
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meot of Bra hman from tho laws of apaoe, w hwh ftyagm# . 
limits to eyeiytliiiig and appoiztts it a de&tite place and no 
other, while Brahman is described as omnipresent, all-pre- 
vading, nnlimited, infinitely great and infinitely wTnall 
Similarly the timelesmieas of Brahman appears as freedom 
from the linutatzcms of time, as an eternity withcmt begin- 
ning or mid, or again as instantaneous dnratioB oeeapying no 
time (as lightning). And finally, Brahman^s independenoe 
of eansality is exhibited as fire^om from all the laws of 
beeoming, the mairmsai mle of which is caasadity, as eaose- 


(I) Brahman as spaceless. In j^ih. 3. 8. 7 it is 
mid :—“ That which is above Uie Imavmi, O (Mrgt, and 
that which is beneath tim earth, and ^at which is b^een 
them, the heaven and the earth, that which men call the 
past, present and fntore, that is woven within and 
throughoat in speoe.” “ Bat wherdn then is space woven 
within and throoghoat 1 The answer is given in a 

magnificent descriptioii of Brahman as the imperuhabis 
(ahsAoram), and in 'condnsimi it is sud :—“ In trtfth, in 
this imper^hahle one is space woven within and throa^- 
cnt, 0 Gftr^* “ This &ahinan is independmst of ear^ 
ami later, of inn«r and outer; this fitman is Brahman, the 
aH-perceivfr^."* “The fi<mt (eertem) regions of the 
heaven are his front organs, the r%ht (aoathem) r^^kms 
the heaven are his ri^t organs, the hinder (western) 
regions of the heavmi are his hinder organs, the kft 
(nor^Mra) zegioBS of the heaven are his left M|^ms, the 
n^Mar regions of Uw heaven are hk apper organs, the 
hnrar regimas of the heaven are his lower organs, all the 
r^kms of the heavmi are ail his organs.*** “ It however 
(the nnlimited, the bhihnan) is hmiesth and dbove, in the 
west and the east, in the aonth and the north; it is this 
wh(de imivei^e. — Next for the self-ocmscaonsneas: I 
^ Or all-fverfediagp mwdmMd, Brik SL 5. Id. * Bfik 4. ft. 4. 
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{akam) am beu^t-h and above, in the west and in the 
mt* in tim aotttili and in the north; I am this whole 
nnivBis®.—Next for the soiil {dtman ): The soul is beneath 
M»d above, in the west imd in the east, in the soutii and 
in the norlht; the soul is this whole universe.” ^ Cp. the 
pam^ Maitr. 6. 17 ‘j—'‘B rahman in truth was this 
universe at the b^ iuning , the one, ttie infinite; infinite 
towards the wist, infinite towards the south, infinite in 
the w^ti infimte in the north, and above and beneath, 
in&iite cm.all md^ For him there is ne eastern, or any 
of heaven at all, no athwart, no beneath or 
In CMnd. 3. 14. 3 al^:—“This is my soul 
m my heart, smaller than a grain of rice or 
hwrfcy or a mustard-seed, than a grain or the kernel of a 
of millet ; this is my soul in my heart, greater than 
the mrth, greater thtm the air, greater than the heaven, 
greater than the% worlds.” Passages like these are in the 
Wild of “^le wnt^ when m a frequently recurring verse* 
ftahstteo is nmned “the smallest of the small and the 
greatest the great”; and when the epithets “omni¬ 
present ” * ami “ all-iuevading ” * are applied to him. The 
deemptifflB also of him as “indivisible”® impli^ inde- 
^dmme race all that is in space is divisible. 

Stme far&er al that is xn space as being divisible 
involves a plurality, to deny all plurality of Brahman* 
MmMts to a rejection of the predicates of space as in 
mtk 4.10-11.^ ^ 


Tte wkm h tfeepe is also hmi 
fi?w 4^^ to mw ^ 

_ j^les Hmt he ibef t dif^er^ce \ 

— 

T.Ts.^^^ ^ “‘■*’‘»***> 3- 'll- *1» 

* 2. 22, 4.4 j vfdfoka, Kath. 6.8. 

* ^8.19,Map4.2.2.9; ai*Ja.S'vet. a6,PfM^8.8,M«ito.6.16. 
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In tke spirit skonld tkk be noted. 

Here tiMre is no fdturalhjr at ail; 

From deatik to near deatk be strides^ 

Wbo liuicies tbat be bese sees diffisreaoe t 

(2) Brahman i$ timeleM. Etcb moare definitely than 
^aee, the predicate of tone is d^sded of Brahmaa. 
This is already the ease in scsne of pnesages qnoted. 
Farther in t^ desezi^icHes of him as “ ind^endent of 
past and fittare’';^ “hosA of the past and fatare”;* 
exalted above the Uneetiixies’*; * at tdmse&el time rdOs 
along, as it is st^ in the i^lendid <feaeriptk»i of Brih. 
4. 4. 16-17 

At vheae itet roOiag m 
Ib j«ws tend i»|« tiiw yww Iif, 

Wlooi M tfce ^bt of tShe godi 

AAok, m imaacsttStf. 

Ote w&an the f raisltd hmt at Iniag beiagi, 

Tiigeiher vith «p«ee* Sepemi, 

Biat iaov 1 aa lar wo), 
jKOBOCtel the iaaortsL 

More profinind stiB is the thon^t of Maitr. 6. 15 
“In troth, tl^are are two lonim of Brahnan, time ami 
not-fame. That is to say, tibat whieh existed hefc»e the 
CTB is not-tbne, and th^t whieh he^tn to be with the aim 
is tzBie, is the ^vklhle.” Perhaps this beginning of time 
at a dafinita moment is to be nnderstood here <mly in a 
^^oataTe aesuon, as in Platoi.* Jest as Brabman ^s mde- 
pendenee dT t^aee is %oratively repxesemted not <aily 
amStsr Bbe l^goiw of infinite vastateae, hot also at the eame 
iawiMt ef StticateBs,* ao hie independence of time 

a^peam on the one bma^ utfinite duration,^ on the other 

*i»ikxa 

« SMShr te « fd li9^ CiMadL X 14. S i aRwlkie t&e 

nS^&m; eftineaiaeaf eaeedlrtpclBt <g theWB^A (i i ii «e B ii !tl< pertidthe 
«f • i«ir, SVc*. S S-St. 

amcmtaa, Knb. X 16^ »rtt. S. 13; i w i dhwiit. 


Eaib. & 
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as an infinitely small moment, as it is symbolically repre¬ 
sented in consciousness by the instantaneous duration of 
the lightning, or of the flash of ^;hought. This is so as 
early as V4j. Sariih. 32. 2. The principal passage is 
Kena 29-30 :—“ Concerning it this explanation is given. 
That which in the lightning makes it lighten, and men 
cry ‘ ah * and shut their eyes,—thLs, that men cry ‘ ah ^ (is 
its explanation) in relatipn to the godhead. Now in 
relation to the self. When something enters as it were 
into the soul, so that thereby a man is reminded of some¬ 
thing in an instant, this idea (is its explanation).” 
Further descriptions of Brahman as lightning are found in 
Bjih. 2. 3. 6, 5. 7. 1, Mah^n. 1. 8. Taken together, their 
aim is to lay stress upon his instantaneousness in time, 
that is in figurative language his timelessness. 

(3) Brahman is independent of causality. Causality 
is nothing else than the universal rule according to which 
all changes in the world proceed Where there is no 
change there is no causality. It amounts therefore to an 
assertion of Brahman’^s independence of causality when, as 
early as the moot ancient Upanishad texts, although they 
are not yet able to grasp the conception of causality in the 
abstract, all change is denied of Brahman. This is the 
case when, in Biih. 3. 8, Brahman is celebrated as “ the 
imperishable" (aksharam). Only of this is knowledge 
possible, as Plato also teaches, while of ail that is subject 
to the flux of becoming there is merely Sofa, to use Plato's 
word, or ignorance, as it is said in SVet. 5, 1.^ The 
absolute changelessness (».e. independence of causality) of 
^hman is very definitely expressed in pasfsages like Brih. 

4. 4. 20 ® 

A» unity moat regard him. 

Imperishable, oncbanging^ 

not becoming not ageing 
___above space, the great aelf. 

» bharam tu avidyd At, amritam tu vidyd. 
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That no becoming toocbes tbe esBentaal reality of things is 
taught by ChSnd. 6. 1. 3 —“ Change {vihdra) io a mere 
matter of words, nothing but a name.” And in KAtL 2. 
14 Brahman is songht for as one that is— 

likdepesidesit of good and evil, 

Indepeadent of beeomiag azid Bot-beeogiii^ 

Independezd of past and fiitare, 

Tliat thou aeest to be de^ue. 

And of the “seer” (i.e. Brahman as the knowing subject) 
it is said in KA^h. 2. 18 :— * 

Tbe aeor k mxt bora, sfid does &oi dk^ 

%iruagti zK3t frofla aaf, sor baeonaea my; 

Ftom eTerketiag ke idades for errer eaeMBt OAfl^ 

He does ihot pefkk, for k k tbe bodj tb«t pcrkbea. 

An emphatic repudiation of becoming is eontained in a 
passage that has been misnnderstood by both Indian and 
Enropean commentators, Iri 12-14 :— 

Info desMe darknew be cntes 

Wlio bttB Qoamived beoosazng to be neagbt, 

Info y^ denser be 

Who hBM eomeekw^ bcsaedag to be asgbk 

Diffiemt k it feom eesDing kilo beiiag» 

Dtfienflk ako from not emii^ rsfo being; 

TbtH bsre we from tbe a a ek et seen 
Eeoemd tbe doetnae. 

He wbo imowe (as noft'ezkfoait) 
beoomxag a»d aot-beoemisg^ 

£te |ieaBee botb 

Bejond destb, bas imamtalitj. 

Tliat bj aini here mast be anderstocxl 

the oomu^ into being and paamng away (in place of the 
oppoeilkm eoatrarioB is pat that of eontradrctones) is 
eoBfiimed by Caod^pAda also:— 

taa&Hiaf aamM«St> 

A eestiBS iiUo being is ippeUed ; 

_ “Wbo eoakt l»iE^ him forth f" 

This sBriBg* riiows him to he oaedess.* 




* Btih. 3. 8. S8. 
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Tfe# thought is elsewhere developed in detail,^ that 
fcl^ rdb^i^ of cause and effect {kdraiyxm and hdryam), 
ao^poe and result {hetu and phalam), peieeived and per- 
ctMving, are unthinkable of the self-existent (Brahman). 

Ihe result of all the investigations of the present 
^pter is to show that in his essential nature Brahman 
is and remains cmnpletely unknowable. Neither as the 
being {sat)^ nor as the knowing subject 
wi^in m (o^), nor as the bliss (dnanda) that holds sway 
te sleep when the opposition of subject and object 
fa destoojed, is Brahman ac^jessihle to knowledge. No 
«iay»cteiiB*tion of him therefore is possible otherwise than 
by denial to him of ail empirical attributes, definitions 
md relatic^,— neti, “it is not so, it is not so.’^ 
is he independent, as we have shown, of all 
of space, time and cause, which rule all that is 
objectively presented, and therefore the entire empirical 
univeim 

Bik condos^ is already implied in the first sentence 

whkh Indian philoBc^hy begins in the Eigveda,—in 
namely, of the essential unity of things. For 
to auity excludes all plurality, and therefore proximity 
m ^Bce, aD succeeaicn in time, all interdependence as cause 
Mid effect, and all oppoeation as subject and object. 

In anothM connection’ passages have been already 
igwoassed whidi assert the absolute nnfenowableness of 
toteiam Here we append to them merely a beautiful 
a«ty whMfc Sankara* reports as s rtai, and which therefore 
pessihly ton a lost or sfffl unrecognised 

Wto ^va was qaestoied hy Vtoi»li, he expounded 
a,. ^ Bfeahmaai |o him by maintisaning silence, as 

to rektse. “ And he toi, ‘ Teaidi me, most reverent 

* 4. iMl. 

■Qa lto l i wM .l i , a. a. 17. 


* p. 
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dr, tile nature of Biakosn.’ !nie other however remained 
dkntb But when the question was put for the second or 
third rime he answered, * I teach jou indeed, but jou do 
not undeacstand; this Atman is silence.’ ” 


V. Bbahmah Am THs Uirmatas 

1. Sole BeaU^ of Btxthmcm 

Brdiman k the Atman, ** &e sieSSf m that in zoeo and 
in all the objeets of the univetrse whkh remains ovmr wh«Et 
we dbstn^ from tiiem evexjthmg in them that is not-edf, 
alien or difrerent. There is however in the whole universe, 
ftlit-ft in heaven and on «ath, no^B^ besides Uie Atman : 
—“ Tliere is no seecmd (mtside of him, no c^her dktiiK^ 
fr6m him "^ “Here is here no plurality at all,”* and 
consequently there can be no qi^stion of anything exkdug 
outside of the Atman, of a universe in the proper seuae of 
the term. With the knowledge d the Atman therefore 
everything is known:—^“In truth, he who has seen, heard, 
eomprehended ami known the Atmut, 1^ him is this entire 
universe known,” * Just as with the sodnding of the drum, 
the oondbt-hom or the lyre, all tl» notes, it were, of 
these instruments are alriwdy ootncidently sounded.* The 
dnwt""** d the Atman is that very instruction, which was 
adbed far in CSiAnd. 6. 1. 2:—“by whkh (even) the 
us^teitird becomes (already) heard, the uncomprehended 
the unknown known”; the Atman is 
“ihatvritb the knowledge of which this entire uni/erse 
kaaowB.”* An from a lump of clay all that 
consists of day k known, from sn ingot of copper all 
that oonaiete of of^per, from a pair of nail-scissoni all 

> ^h. A A s»-aa 

* NC Oa nSmS wK W S f^ aw a, Bjik A A KS|k. A lO-H. 

«BtaLt.A7-«. 
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that consists of iron,—“ the change is a mere matter of 
words, nothing but a name#”—so with the knowledge of 
the ^tman all is known." The distinguishing essence of 
the fire, the sun, the moon and the lightning has vanished, 
the change is a mere matter of words, nothing but a 
name.* This was recognised by the ancient seers when they 
said :—** No longer now can anyone bring before us any¬ 
thing which we have not (already) heard, understood and 
known.”* Therefore for him who knows the 4tman the 
nnknowB is only “as it were” (iva) unknown there is 
<mly “ as it were ” a duality,* “ as it were ” another,® “ as it 
were ” a plurality,^ and it happens only “ as it were ” that 
the ktmmii imagines an object or is moved towards it.® 
Strictly speaking, such an “ as it were ” or iva should be 
supplied to every page and every line in which the 
Upanishads are concerned with something other than the 
ilmsn. It is however very easily understood that this 
is not always done. And just as Parmenides and Plato, 
without thereby involving themselves in self-contradiction, 
r^ard the very universe, whose reality they deny, fix>m 
that standpoint of experience which is natural to us all €ks 
though it were real; so w'e are not to discover a contradic- 
tJbn whea the t^iehers of the Upanishads occasionally 
leopard and treat the universe as real from the standpoint 
Gi reidiixm, ol amdy^^ where indeed we all begin and on 
whkh ali practical living is based, so long as in the back- 
gfomid ^ ocmacionsness the conviction remains unmoved 
ef reaiitj of the 4tman, and thence determines, 

eves if osiy tacitly, aH the thoughts. Probably however 
m was introduced when and in. proportion as 

ree&stlo view implanted in us all by the nature of our 

* (MmiL a I, S CMiw3. 0. 4.1-4. » Chand. a 4. 6. 

♦ 4 4. 7. * 2L 4. 14. « Bfib. 4. a. 31. 

« 4. 4 IQ, 11. 

• IsUfnii 4. 3. 7. 
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intellect ao oompletelj gsined the q{^f h«iM? that £tie 
fimda m e n tal conceptira ^ the Vedinta of the teaHt; 
of the Atman became obecoied bj it WhereTer thia 
oecQis in the Upaniahads the mriginal standpoint of the 
VedAnta is ahancbned, and another standpoint prevmk, 
that of the later SAnkhya sjatem, whose ptunacj origin 
we shidi have to lode for in that realndic teaadenc^ oi the 
n^ntal oonyriatat^ of man which can never he entirely 
a n^m es Be d, and whose ««l gradual aaoeasion of 

strength within ^ 8{ii«re of the Upaniahad doctrine itself 
we shall have to oonaader and trace ootinalaterooQnectksi. 

For the monaent however we torn toide teem thk, and 
hdd fast to the pore and original Upankhad doctrine, 
that it'is the eta^poist of aotc^ which we take up 
when we proceed now to oonrider Brahman in bis 
relatums to the uniTerse, (1) m the oosmical principle, 
(2) as the psychical principle, and (3) as a personal god 
(Urvara). 


2. Brahman at the Cotmuxi Prineijiie 

relatkm al the first principle of things to created 
natore, rx to nse pc^ular language, of God to the oniverse, 
is a problem whkh can never be completely solved, fur a 
is exdaded by the oom^tution of our intelkctiial 
powers. In proportion as we attempt to understand that 
wilriitun — that is, to ocHiceive it under the categories of 
oar hddliBcA, spoee, ^oe and causality—we fall into ao 
agw mftomt, or to pot it mote mildly mto a figurative 
lepreemitatioa of the facts; and in proportion as we 
eztdeavonr to rise dmve a mere figurative representation 
we are ooappelkd to relinquish a real understanding. 
Fcmr stages may be distinguished in the eompiebension 
of tVt. proldun, which we may describe, at first in general 
and with reservation (d their special a{q>licatioD to India, 
as realism, thmmn, panUieism and klealism. 
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(1) Matter exists independently of God, 
and from eternity. God is degraded to a mere world- 
fiishioner (8iyuoy/>yo?), or, so far as creative power is 
transferred to matter itself, is altogether set aside, as in 
the SAnkhya. 

(2) Theism .—God creates the universe out of nothing, 
and the latter then has a real existence independently of 
God. This is the standpoint of the Old Testament. As 
soon as the attempt is seriously made to grasp the relation 
of God to the universe, in proportion as this takes place ' 
God becomes more and more entangled in the universe, 
untU He is completely merged in it and disappears. 
Theism degenerates into pantheism, whidi is its necessary 
consequence. The later philosophy furnishes an example. 
After Descartes had attempted to formulate in logical 
terms the theism of the Middle Ages which was based 
on the Old Testament, we see how, under the hands of 
his successors Geulincx and Malebranche, God is more 
and more absorbed into the universe until finally He 
becomes completely identified with it. The same thing 
occurs in the pantheism of Spinoza. It is remarkable 
that this decisive refutation of that Biblical view of the 
univeree which originated from Judaism and was adopted 
in the IVIiddle Ages was effected by a Jew. 

(3) Pantheism .—God creates the universe by trans¬ 
forming himself into the universe. The latter confessedly 
has b- come God. Since it is real and also infinite, there 
is no r«>f)m for God independently of the universe, but 
only within it. The terms Gkid and imiverse become 
synonymous, and the idea of Gkid is only retained in 
order not to break with tradition. 

(4) Idealism .—God alone and nothing besides him 
i-s real. The universe a .<5 regards its extension in space 
and bodily consistence is in truth not real; it is mere 
illusion, as used to be said, mere appearance, as we say 
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to-da,j. Hus appeanxtoe is not €k>d as in, paathmm, 
bat lefleotkai of God, ai^ k an aberration from the 
divine essence. Not as thongb God were to be sought 
oir the other side of the aniverse, for he is not at aU 
in space; nor as though he were before or after, for 
he is not at all in time; nor as though he were the 
caaae of the aniverse, for the kw of eynaalitj has no 
i^plfcation hffle. Rather, to the extent to which the 
nniverse is regmded as red, God k witinmi leaUty. 
That he is real, nay the sdfc reality, we pwrottve 
wily so &r as we afueeeed in i^aJung oazselves fine 
4he«n^^cal]y and jwacfaeally fiom this entire wwld of 
appearance. 

All these stages are represented in the teaching of 
the Upenuhads, and thus it presents a very varied 
cdouring of idealistic, panUieistic or theistic shades 
without becoming contradictory in the proper of 
the term. For the fhndunental thought, that is held 
fast at least as a pindpb at all stages, even at the 
lowest which m ai n ta i ns die indqnndent existence of 
muter, is the ootkvkticm of the sole reality of the Itman; 
only that shle by edde with and in i^te of this conviction 
more! or less fitr-ieadung ccmoesedons were made to the 
en^itieal ccmsckHieneaB of the reality of the univ 4 ^, 
that could never be entirely cast off; and thos the 
nniveane disowned by the fundamental idealistic view of 
the sole realily of the ttman was yet again partially 
rehabilitated. This was ^ected eith^ by regarding it 
pantheista 0 a% as an ^^ntition of the only real ttnum, 
or theisiically as created by and out of the Atman, but 
yet oontiasted with it as separate, or realktic^ny as 
prahiti occupying frwn the very beginning an inde¬ 
pendent position by the side of the purtt$ha, although 
in a certain sense dependent on the latter. Of the 
thmstie oonoeptioii, and the realistic tlmt paved the way 

II 
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^ the 84nkhya, both of which make their appearance 
only occasionally, we shall have to speak in a later 
csonnection. Here we propose in the first instance to 
enter upon the fundamental idealistic view, in order to 
show how by accommodation to the empirical conscious¬ 
ness, which regards the universe as real, it passes over 
into the pantheistic doctrine, which is the prevailing one 
m the Upanishads. 

Btrongly idealistic, and at the same time expressing 
clei^y the peculiar spirit of the Upanishad teaching, 
aie the passages which dwlare that with the knowledge 
the 4tman all is known,^ and which accordingly deny 
a nniver^ of plurality.* But with this thought a height 
was reached on which a prolonged stay was impracticable. 
Fasssges therefore of this kind are comparatively rare. 
Tlie universe was still something existing; it lay there 
before their eyes. It was necessary to endeavour to find 
a way back to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by 
ocmeeding the reality of the manifold universe, but at 
tl^ same time maintaining that this manifold univ^tse 
m ia reality Brahman.* Idealism therefore entered into 
with the realistic view natural to us, and became 
pantheism. This was the ease already in the 
definilicm of Brahman as »cU^fasya satyam, “ the reality 
of reality.'’^ The universe is leality (satyam), but the 
real m it is Brahman alone. The same is true when in 
Ohi&d. S. 1 £ the rise of the manifold universe from the 
sole exif^ng one is traced in a realistic manner, ac- 
by the repeated a^urance that all these 
are dependent on words, a mere name.” With 

« t. A 5, €L I. 2, 1.1. X 

* im As iidmA mti jbiWoNO, A A 10, A 10-11. 

* jggiwB fc Himht iimt hsmkma^ C S i& ad. A lA 1. 
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this are oomteeted ^ Bomezoiui passages which celebrate 
Bnhman as the active prutcij^e through the eutice 
universe:—“He is all-effecting, all-wishing, all-smelling, 
aJil-tasting, embiacmg all, silent, untroubled.”' “The 
Atman is beneath and above, in the west and in the 
east, in the sonth and in the north; the Atman is this 
entire universe,”* The sun risss ittm hkn, and sets 
again in him.* All the regkna cff the dcf an h» 
otganS)* the ffmr qwteixam dT the univane (east, west, 
south, north), the fixir diviames d the univaise (earth, 
air, sky, ooean^ the four lights at the univexse (fire, sun, 
mora, lightning), and the fimr vital htea^ (breath, eye, 
ear, manas), are his sixteen parts,* . 

Tim ii U* iMd, bto t(T» ma sad m^bb, 

HIk «8Z8 ikm gI’ tlhe tkjf 

Tbe rtrraftkd Ye^ m kk rmsm. 

Tike wind kif bfevtk^ tike kii keiuri^ frem hia feet U Ike 

eaftlk^ 

He k tke ianoet aiil m «il t k i a ga* 

In what manner however is the relatioQ of &ahmuj 
to this his evc^utkm as the manifold nniverse to be con- 
oexvedl We8lM>nId my.—^As identity, in this fallowing the 
later Yedftnta, wiudi appeals to the word used to express 
attadbment* But Hus word is a mere makediift; there 
is still idwajs a broed distinctkm between the (me 
Bnhmaa and the mnltiplkaty of his appearances, nor 
sme thinlDen at indeed any thinkers bef<»e 

Kant aUe to rise to tha ocmoeptkm that the entire 
mtfeldiiig in space and time was a noerely subjective 
phenomenon. Bate a furthmr eonoeeeion must be made 
to the mnjarka] emmmooaneas, tied down as it is to apace, 

iOUailXli.X *C%ted. 7.as. S; iwitatadiK]lfngd-S>*> IL 

* BiO. 1. fi. S8, EStk 4, a, tad riaukilr m mdj m AOrnttmt. X.AIA 
«!»&. 4 . 2 . 4 , •C&md. 4 . 4 ^ 

tCUad. a. 1 . »i Bttn. X L 14 , tsi—- AnmMmm’fMi 
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tima Mid caosaUty. Brahman was regarded as the caoae 
utteeedent in time, and the universe as the effect pro¬ 
ceeding feran it; the inner dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him was 
represented as a creation of the universe by and out 
Rahman. We find ourselves at a point where we 
ai^rehmid the cr^tion theories of the Upanishads, 
onintcHigiHe as they are fix)m the standpoint of its 
idealism, frcm an unconscious accommodation to tiie 
forms of our inteUeetual capacity. The further elabora¬ 
te of the doctrine of the creation of the universe will 
occupy us in the chapter on the Cosmology, Here only 
a lew pasi^^es need be quoted, which set before us the 
fwawn tkl identity of the created universe with the creator. 
“ Just as the spider by means of its threads goes forth 
ficom. itself {tantund uc’Caret), as from the fire the tiiny 
s|>srks fiy out, so from tiiis 4tman all the spirits of life 
i^ng forth, fdl worlds, all gods, all living beings.”^ 
Tbe illustrations of the spider and the fire are further 
elaborated in Mund. 1. 1. 7 and 2. 1. 1:— 

Jui & ^der ejects and retracts (the threads), 

Jls the plmts shoot forth on the earth, 

As the hairs m the head and body of the living man, 

Bo frmn the imperishable all that is here. 

M ^ sparks from the well-kindled fire. 

In Mtoe akin to it, spring forth in their thousands ; 

So^ my ^mr sir, from the imperishable 
liviitf beiz^ of many kinds go forth, 

And agsdn return into him. 

lliat the material substance of things also is derived 
solely ftom Brahman is taught in connection with the 
iHastmtion of the spider in S'vet 6. 10, where Brahman 
is described as the god “ who spiderlike by threads which 
fnooeed ffran him as material {jp^'otdhdnam) concealed 

^ Brih. 2.1. so. 
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his real nature.” The last words mean that Br&hmax^ by 
not (in a theietic sense) bringing objeete forth &om him¬ 
self^ but (in a pantheistic sense) changing himseif into the 
objects, “ has concealed his real nature ” (svaihdvcUo , . . 
svam dvrinat). In this sense it is said as early as j^tigveda 
X- 81. 1 that Vis'vakannan by his entrance into the lower 
wodd was “ conceiJing his original stata ” (prrUhamcKrkcxd), 
^milarly Bfih. 1. 4. 7 declares that the &tmsn has 
“ entered ” into this universe ** up to the iinger<tips> as a 
knife is hidden in its sheath, or the all-eufitaiBiz^ 5re 
in the fire-preserviag (wood). Thereiim is he not seecn ; 
for he is divided ; as breathing be is named breath, as 
speaking ^>eeeh, as seeing eye,” etc. According to Brih. 

1. 6. 3, the ktman is amrtiam mUfenct ehannam^ " the 
immortal, concealed by (empirical) reality ”; and in B|ih. 

2 . 4. 12 it is said:—It is with him as with a lump of 
salt, which thrown into the water is lost in the water, so 
that it is not possible to take it out again ; whence how¬ 
ever we may always draw, it is salt throughout.” The 
same thought is developed, perhaps on the basis of this 
passage in the narrative of ChAnd. 6. 13. That objection 
was taken to such a method of representation is shown by 
the parallel passage ]^rih. 4. 5. 13, where the words quoted 
above &om Brih. 2. 4. 12 are altered as follows:—“ It is 
with him as with a lump of salt, which has no (distinguish¬ 
able) inner or outer, but throughout consists entirely of 
taste,” etc. In a samilar way efibrts are made in other 
paasagQs to show that Bradman by his tran&formatioQ into 
the universe has forfeited nothing of the perfection of hk 
own nature. As early as Higveda X. 90. 8 it is said that 
all beings are only a fourth of the porusha, whOe the three 
other fourths remain immortal in heaveiL The same 
teaching is found in ChuncL 3. 12. 6, the verse from the 
^gveda being repeated, and similarly in the conduding 
Terse Maitr. 7. 11; while aococding to Brik A 14, om 
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foot at Bcahm&n (under the figure of the Ghyatrf) consists 
of ^e three worlds, the second of the triple knowledge of 
the Veda, the third of the three vital breaths, while the 
firarth exalted above the dust of earth shines as the snn. 
Still more clearly is it taught dready in S'atap. Br. 11. 
2. 8 that Brahman, after having created the three worlds 
with that which lies above and beyond them, himself 
miteed “into that half beyond.” The infinite nature 
irf !&«hinan is rfso taught in harmony with Atharvav. 
X 8. 29 by the verse Bjih. 5. 1 :— 

t!i 0 ^ ft Sian journey from the p^eet to the perfect 

Yet that whi^ is perfect yet remains over ami above all. 


The same theme is ekboratdl in greater detail in the 
beautiful verses of KAtiL 5. 9-11:— 

as one, penetmt^ into spuie, 

And adafits ilaelf to eveiy form ; 

&& tlie lmm(M »elf of all beings dwells 
Bnwrapp^ in mttf imm^ and yet remains outside. 

file air, m m% penetMto into spa<% 

Ami Ma|^ itself to evefy form; 

& ^ inmoi^ sdf of all bein^ dwells 
Knwm^^ ^ every form, and yet remains outside. 

m% Ibe of ^e whole universe, 

Beaatns pure fitmi ^ defects eyes external to it • 

^ Ibe lamo^ ^ beings remains 
Wmm few Aft mteirnp ol tbe mctmTud worlda 

S. ^r^wmn u$ the P^ehieal Princi]pie^ 

B tii0 Atemn. The firat principle of all 
»lot, ts might be imagii^, in part oily, but in- 
aiFided, «mpletely mA m a whole present in that which 
I wi» trie inright find within me as my own self, my 
my wit (M the vali# this tlioight which governs aH 
W of rile U|imishads we have form^ an 
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estimate is the IntzodaotioQ.* Here we prt^poee to aeket 
&om the Uu^ number of poesages which give exprwBcm 
to it only ao many as are necessary in order to show that 
this thought also, preoaely as that of Brahman as first 
prktdple of the universe, is in ita original purpoee ideal¬ 
istic, that is, denies the multiplicity of the universe uound 
us; but toat it receives a gradually iucreasang reehstae 
eoiouring iu proportion as we endeevour to ootkceive it under 
the forms our knowledge, adiftodes these ei« to leehsm. 

T&jfiavelkhya b^;ins his instroeetkm of Meitrqi: in 
l^rik 2. 4 with the words:—^“la truth, not for the 
husband’s sahe is the husband deer, but few the sake of 
tire self (toe eoul, dhsum) ie the husband dear.* ^mUariy 
all the objects of the wewid,—^wifie, sems and pooBesskat^ 
the estate of a Brihman or a warrior, worlds, gods, living 
beings and the entire universe are dear to ns not in tlMsm- 
selves or for thtir own i^e, but only for the sake of oar 
own self How this is to be understood is shown by the 
eondnsam whkh immedistely foDows, ai^ which fo inforxed 
from it:—“ Ihe sd^ in truto, should be seen, heerd^ eom- 
pcehended and r^eeted on, O Haitr^; in truth, he who 
has seen, heard, oomprel^ded end known the self by 
him this entire universe is kno'«n.’* This implies that all 
reality k and lemaim limited to our own seif, and that 
we know love and posseas all thingiB in the universe onfy 
so fiiff as they sabnst in our oooscionsnessi, as they axe 
l^usped and entertained by our knowing self; there is no 
univraM outside of the &tman, our self our sooL This 
is the starsipoint o£ ocsnplete idealism, which denies the 
reality of the maniMd universe, as it k further expounded 
passages like Bfih. 2 . I. 16 and 20 , where it k tau^t 
all wc^ds, gods and living creatures sprix^ &om tiie 
spirit coDskting of knowledge {viJfLdnemaffa pm^uha) like 
sparks firom the fire; or, as in 3. 4 sad S. 5, where 
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inquiry is made for the “ Brahman that is within all as soul,” 
Kud the answer is given;—It is thy soul, that is within 
aU,” which as the knowing subject remains unknowable ^ 
and with the oonscioasness of which the whole universe, 
all pc^sessions and wisdom vanish into the 

nothingness which they mdly are.* In the latter passi^ 
an inclination is alr^y revealed towards the realism 
whmh is natural to us all, inasmuch as the existence of the 
external world is not denied; the objects are there, but 
as &r as their essential nature is concerned they are 
nothing but the 8tman alone. Similarly in the important 
and well-known pa^ge Ch&nd. 6. 8-16, where a series of 
mysterious phenomena and relations of nature and life are 
tra^d back to their unknowable original source, and of 
tihis it is thaa said in a nine-tim^ repreated re&ain:— 
** What that subtle being (that unknowable, animan) is, 
of which this whole universe is competed, that is the real, 
that is the soul, that art thou, 0 SVetaketu! ” 

Ibis doctrine of the sole reality of the &tman, the soul 
in ns, is in oppwtion to our innate and invincible convic- 
t^n of the reality of the external world that surrounds us, 
and this opposition is intentionally brought into relief in 
a hxge number of passages, which with great boldness of 
metaphysical insight identify the soul in us as the incon- 
ceivr.biv small with nature without us as the inconceivably 
“ He is all-eflfecting, all-wishing, all-smelling, all- 
taating, embracing all, silent, untroubledthis is my 
soul in my heart, smaller than a grain of rice or barley, or 
a mustard seed, than a gram or the kernel of a grain of 
maiet; this is my soul in my heart, greater than the 
eartii, greater than the atmosphere, greater than the 
heaven, greater than these worlds.”* “In truth, great 
as m this world-space, so great is this spa<% within the 
heart; m it are wntamed both the heaven and the earth; 

'Eia.3.4, »Brik3.6. • CMnd. 3.14. 2. 
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both fire and wind, both son and mooo, both lightning 
and stars, and whatever is possewed or not possessed in 
this life, all that is thereia contained.” ^ “ Now however 

the light which shines there beycsid the heaven behind all 
things, behind each, in the hipest woadda, the highest of 
all, that is assoredlj this light which k here within in 
men.” * The sonl, as these passages teach, essbraces the 
universe; it is moreover as it were sH - pervading, the 
anUxrydmtn^ the “inner goide” in ev«ythir^:—“He 
who dweDing in the earth is distinct from the earth, 
whom the earth knows not, whose body the eartii k, who 
roles the earth feom within, he, k thy aoui, the inner 
goide, the immortaL”* Thk apeculatkm k then farther 
extended to sev€a»l oosmieal and psychical rekliona, and 
it k said in conelnsion :—He sees but k not seen, hears 
but is not heard, comprehends bot k not compreheoaded, 
knows bot is not known. There k no seer beside him, 
no hearer beside him,' no oomprehender beside him, no 
knower beside him. He k thy soul, the inn^ guide, 
the immortaL All that is distinct from him k lislde to 
suflRwing.” According to thk, the i,e. Ae 

power that dwells and roles in everything, k in its essence 
conscioosness; for, as is stated in Ait. S. 3, all gods, all 
sobstanoes and all organic beings, “ all thk k guided by 
oonsdoosness, based upon oonscaoosnees; by conseiouaDees 
the universe k guided, (xmscioaaness k its fo und a tio n, 
oonsesooBness is Brahman.^ 

Although according to thk and many other passage 
ti*A first principle of the universe dwcBa within us as 
eoDScioasEDesB or the knowing 8nbj«3t, yet its s^t k iwt 
in the head but in the hWt. “ In truth, thk great 
unborn self is that among the vital or^ns which oenskts 
of knowledge (vijSidnama^). Here within the heart k a 
cavity, therein he resides who k the lord of the universe, 

* & 1.3. » catted. 3 L13. 7 . • a. 7 . A 
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igOTemor of the universe, the chief of the universe ; he 
m not exalted by good works, be is not degraded by evil 
works ; he is the lord of the universe, he is the governor 
of living beings, he is the protector of living beings ; 
he is the bridge which holds asunder these worlds, and 
jMfevents thena from clashing together.” ^ Kaush. 3. 8 
may perhaps be derived from this passage :—“ He is 
pri^ector of the universe, he is the governor of the 
maiverso, he is the lord of the worlds ; and this is my soul, 
that c«ight men to know.” Similarly numerous passages 
is the later Upanishads celebrate Brahman as “ implanted 
in the <»vity the heart.” * The identity of the ^tman 
in us with the ^tman of the universe is expressed by the 
tcU tvam 09% of Chlnd. 6. 8-16, and also by the etad vcti 
tobdy ** in truth this is that,” of Brih. 5. 4, which is prob¬ 
ably an imitation of the other. The same formula is 
foctiKl twelve times in K&th. 4. 3—6. 1 in a prose passage 
appended to the versea The highest bliss, according to 
5. 14, consists in the consciousness of this thought. 
We quote in this <x>Tmection only Kith. 4. 12—13 :— 


An incb in iere in tlie body 

Tbe pamsbA dwells. 

Lord of tbe past and the future ; 

He who knows him frete no more,— 

In truth, thk is that. 

like Same without i^noke, an ineh in height 
The is in aaze. 

Lord of the pust and the futizre ; 

It Is he to-daj and also to-morrow,— 
tmfh, is that. 

Am here puruaha is compared to a smokeless flame, 
se Is of this passage, in S'vet. 6. 19, it is 

* 4. 4. ^ t «a mdireet referm^ee to B|ih. 3. 8. 

* mMa' fvASfdw, fimf in Tailt. a. | ; then K&th, 1. 14, 2. 20, 3. 1, 4. 6-7 ; 
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likeaed to » fire whose foe! is ccmusiimed ;* while in S'tvL 
5. 9 the oontiBBt between the Atman within ns and &e 
Atman in ^e nniveroe is poshed to an eztzmne:—* 

a Itandlrcd timm fh» tip of a katr, 

Aad taka a kvadradtk part th a r aof; 

Tkat I to be tka sbr of tka aoal^ 

Tet it gam to maaortelilj. 

The deeeriptkai of tlie Atman as a amokakss flame in the 
heart has been dezeioped in the Toga Upanhdiads into 
the pbtore of the toagoe of flame in the hearty the earikst 
oeenrrmoe whkh is pedbape IfahAn, i i. 6-12.* 

We saw abore how the ^>otaine of Brahnoan aa the 
eoemkal pdnea^ was r^psesented in eecommodatnm to 
the empiziod emde of tboi^t as a erea^n of the 
nnivezse in time bj Brahman as its first caose. The 
same spirit ci aooommodatioii lies at the basis dT the 
fixm assonmd by the doctrine of Brahman as the peydbkal 
peiaeqde, via., Brahman after having ereat^ dm 
oniversa enters into it as the individoal sooL “This 
oniverse was at that rime not nnlblded; but it nnliflded 
itself in name and fbnn. . . . into it riiat (Atman) entered 
op to the finger-ripe. . . . this ihtnSom which ^re 
(within os) b the Atman b the traoe (to be porsoed) 
the naivecae; Imr in it the entire nniverae b known,” eta* 
The Isrt words prove that the entrance of the sool, as 
deaeribed, into the oniverse whbh it has created b mcrelj 
a metaphor dernffoed to render inteHi^Me the aasiamed 
identity of the aool with the first {xrinripb of the oniversa 
It then however more and more sriffens into in aibool 
realism, as the fiallowing passages ribow. “ Into catadeb 
he entered as a bird, into citadels as s dtiaen.”* “So 

» BimiUrij iiaitr. 6. S4, Bnbm^tidy* ft, NriiiiAatt. S. 

* S«urpft8B«d iKiwerer m Dkjinab. G. 

* qh. BxakMTidjri 10^ YoguTDM % t-ll, Maitr. a. 90. 

* Bfih. 1. 4.7. » B|ik SL 5. 20. 
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into these thr^ divinities (the three elements) that 
divinity entered with this living self, and separated out 
from one another names and forms.” ^ “ After he had 

practised seK-mortification he created this entire universe, 
whstev;Br exists; after he had created it, he entered into 
it.** The same conception, even more realistically 
depicted, is found as early as Ait. 1. 11, 12:—“And he 
considered,—In what way diall I enter into it ? ... so 
he split the crown of the head, and enters! through 
tihis gate.” The later the realism is, the more pronounced 
it broomea. Maitr. 2, 6 may serve as an example: 
Praj^pati crated numerous creature, “these he saw 
stuidhig unconscious and lifeless like a stone, motionless 
Ike the trank of a tree; therefore he had no joy ; and he 
resolved,—I will enter into them, in order to awaken 
o«m«aoasness within them; accordingly he made himself 
a wind, and determined to enter into them,” etc. 

We see therefore the original idealism by reason of 
• progressive accommodation to the demands of onr 
intell^taid capacity harden into a realism, which in no 
respeeto &lls behind the Semitic.* 

4. BraJiman as a personal God (ts'varu) 

!nie attempt to dothe the fundamental idealistic con¬ 
ception which refuse to r^cc^ise a universe independent 
of the 4fa»an, and which lies at the foundation of the 
thca^ht of the Upanishads, in intelligible, i.e. realistic 
fimas, led at first, as we saw, to a pantheism which oon- 
oedm to the emjHrical consciousness the reality of the 
universe, and at the same time asserts the sole existence 

tie Mman by declaring that this entire univeise is 
uotking else than the 4tmau. This assertion was 
KweBrially dogmatic, and amounted to this, that the 
uoiv^se as a phenomenal form of the fttman took up a 

* ClltM. 8. 8.3. * Taitt. 2.6. 3 Gea. 2^ 
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poeitkxk over-sgainst the fitman itself ae a aeeoDd; 
altiboagh the endeavour was strenuously nuide to reoooeile 
this contradiction by the reiterated assurance that the 
universe is identical with the Atman, the infinitely great 
without us with the infinitely great within. A farther 
ste^ in the same direction that tended towards realism is 
imjdied when the Atman as first principle is eontmt^ed 
not (mly with the nniverse, whose outward form it has pot 
on, but also with the Atman within os with which it is 
orijpnaUy identicaL Thus is brought into eaistmtee the 
thmsm which is found in .some of the later Upanishada. It 
has not arisen firom the ancient Vedie polytheism, but first 
makes its appearance long after this haa been superseded 
by the Atman doctrine; the Atman » not a “ god,” deva, 
in the andent V^io sense, but he is Uie " lord,” Urvara. 
Hie difiTerence of the two zcKxleB representation wilt 
beomne clear if we first ^th^ tc^ther the hor 
poctant data with regard to the position of the ancient 
Yedic gods in the Upanishads. 

The existence of the andent Yedic gods India, Agm, 
Yampa, etc. is as little denied by the Uparushads as that 
of tiie Greek by Xenophanes. But as by the latter all 
the other gods equally with men ate snbmdinated to the 
one ^>d (ih Sp ts ^tAywvvt), so 

in the Upanishads all the andmit Yedio gpds are created 
by the Atman and dependent on him. Frmn the Atman 
^oeeed, like the rfiar^ firom the fiixe, all worlds, all living 
bangs, ased no lees aB gods;* on him all tba gods depend;' 
by him they w«xe eseated as the gnardiaiM of the 
nniverse ;* “ tbeiefiue when the people say of each separate 
* Sacrifice to this, sacrifice to that,'(it shonld be known 
that) this created nniveiae proceeds firom him akme; he 
therefore is all the gods. This (ereatkn) hers is an over- 
pins of creatmn of Biahmaxu Because he crewed the 
I a. 1.9a *KS|kAa. »Ain.i.a. 
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godb higher (than he himself is), and because he as mortal 
(treated the immortals, therefore is it called the overplus 
(^emtion” {atisrishti)} It is further related* how the 
^wuMi created the divine Kshatriyas (Indra, Vanina, Soma, 
etc.), Vaisyas (the Vasus, Kudras, Adityas, etc.), and 
S'hdras (Pushan). According to BriL 1. 3. 12-16, it is 
the or^ns of the pri^ia, viz. spe<wjh, smell, eye, ear, manas, 
which are by him led beyond the reach of death, and now 
wmtinue to exist m the gods Agni, V&yu, Aditya, the 
heavenly regions and the moon. The number of the gods 
woi in Vedie times usually given as thirty-three. The 
vague and arbitrary character of this reckoning Yajfiaval- 
khya, in Bph. S. 9. 1, brings home in the following way:— 
Why thirty-three? why not three hundred and three? 
or Aree thousand and three? or both together (3306)1 
1 ^ if we say thirty-three, it might just as well be reducrf 
lo six, or three, or two, or one and a half, or one, which is 
^ prlna. All these numbers, 3306, 33, 6, 3, 2, l^, as 
the manifold forces, parts and organs of nature, come back 
finidly to a unity,—the prtoa, thus he said, this men call 
Brrfiman, the yonder (tyod).” The dependence of afl 
th(Mte nature-gods on Brahman is described in the myth of 
Kena 14-28 :—Agni is unable to bum a blade of grass, 
Viyu is unable to blow away a wisp of straw, apart from 
the will of Brahman, which is efifetave in all the gods. 
Bferahman dwells, a«wrding to Bph. 3. 7, as the inner 
g^e (antarySmin) in all jarts of the universe, and no 
I« in all the corraqponding gods. All the gods pursue 
thw taste, a(a»rding to a verse preserved in Taith 2. 8 
mid £&|h. 6. 3, from fear ” of Brahman; and according 
t» Kmisk 1, 5, even Indra and Praj4pati, the door- 
feeepera of the heavenly world, are not able to prevent 
the mitamce of the soul of him who knows Brahman, or 
to turn it back. And just as the power of the gods is 

>^il,L4e. »^ik 1.4. 11-13. 
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dependent on Brahnum, so their knowledge also is im<> 
perfect; they are not in poeseaeion &oxa Uie T«ry beginni^ 
of the knowledge of Brahman.* Aooocdingij in Chind. 
8. 7 f. they depute India to obtain Piajkpata the 
knowledge of the &tnian, and for the first iamet after U»y 
have obtains! it, they worship him in the wmrld 
Brahman as the self; thereupon they posseaa all worlds 
and all d^ites.* In this respect the gods have no 
advantage over men:—“ Whoever erf the gods peredived 
tikis (‘I am Brahman’) he beeame Brahnum; and 
edmilturly of the pshk, and similarly of men. . . . Atm! 
to-day also, he who knows this * 1 am Brahman * hawary mit 
this universe; and even the gods have no poww to 
prevent his so beeoming; for he » ti« scml (dteMm)of 
it.”* 

These passages make dear the pari whkh the gods 
pky in the texts of the oldest Upanishada. It is qvitt 
a Cerent matter however, not to be confused wfth 
the other, when individual gods appear oocaskauJly ai 
symbolical representatives of the Atanan, as 
Indra in Bjih. 1. 5. 12, Ait 1. 3. 14, Eauah. 2. 6, 3. 1, 
Vam^ in Taitt 8. 1, or Plaj&pati in Ch&nd. 8. 7 f 

The monotheism which meets us in some V t fr Upani- 
shads has not been developed &(»n this andent Vedis 
polytheism, which still has its echoes in tim Upanidbads^ 
but fix»m entirely different premisses. The pit^ of thk 
is famished already by the external fimt that the p wonal 
god of the Upmiiahads, usuaUy and aqwrtfinim exeeptioosi»* 
is called not deva (god), but <r, ita, tirvara (the 

lord), and in later times oomnumly pctrcmervara (ths 
supreme lord). As these names already dbow, we mast 
lo(^ for the origin of the thdmn of the Upaai^a^ in mek 

> cp. Brtk Tkitt. S. ^ KMiik 4. UIL 

*C%lad.8.1S.S. •Biikl.Aia. 

* Sock as E&|k 9:12. 21, S^rdL 1.8^ aad fre^oo^. 
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texts as oelebrete the Stmtui as the “Inner goide’' 
fs’nferw'mja) in all the parts and forces of natnre and of 
mankind,' and which represent all effects in the nniverse 
M the result of his command {pms'dsanam), as in Bph. 
8. 8. 8:—“At the bidding of this imperishable one, 
0 G&zgt, son and moon are held asimder,” etc. Here it is 
the “imperishabk” {ak$hamm, nenter) that is spc^en of, 
whkh for the moment is poetatadly personified. This is 
not yet theism, but only the first step towards it 
SKmilarlyin Bph. 4. 4. 22:—“Here within the heart is 
a cavity, therein he dwells, the lord of the universe, the 
governor of the universe, the chief of the nniverse: he is 
not exalted by good works, he is not d^raded by evil 
works; he is the lord of the universe, he is the governor of 
living bein^, he is the protector of living bein^; he is the 
br^ge that holds asunder theie worlds, and prevents thian 
from clashing tc^ther.” The same is the case with ^ 
tempmioy personification of Brahman as the refuge of love, 
the lord of love, the lord of brightnes®; * and in the injunc- 
(ff is'A 1 also, “ to sink in god ” the universe (is'4 
vSsyam idam sarvam) there is stiU no theism, for the god 
who is here referred to is, as the following verses show,* 
the teuan within us. Ihe doctrine of a personal god, 
and with it {wed^tination, appears to be taught also in 
Kansh. 8. 8 :—“ He is not exsdted by good works nor 
c^^aded by evil works, but it is he who inspires to do 
go^ wrurks the man whom he will lead on high out of 
timse wmd^, and it k he who inspires to do evil works the 
mm whmn he will 1^ downwards. He is the guardian 
of the universe, he is the ruler of the universe, he is the 
kwd oi the worlds,—and he is my soul (dtman), that ought 
Simt to know ” As the last rentenre shows, it is still 
man’s own atM apm that dd;«minre Mm to good or evil, 
Bocmdini^y there is still no theism. The latter first 

* a, % * €%Siid. 4.15,8-4. • Tf. 8,7. 
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certainly appears, where the itman is oontrasted not only 
with the universe, but ako witii the self within us. This 
serans evidently to be the case first in the K&|haka 
Upanishad, where in 3. 1 the supreme and the individual 
are distinguished as light and sha^w; and according 
to 2. 23 the knowledge of the &tiDan dej^nds upon a kind 
of free grace:— 

Only fay the maa whan he efaooMe k he eowpnhmded. 

To kim the itmxn rereeh kb ememe. 

Whether EJLth. 2. 20 afao in to be uodeiBtood izi a 
theistic sense depends upcm whether we read dMku- 
ptxuaddd “by the repose of the elements,* or dkdiuk 
prasaddd “by the grace of the creator” (having regard 
to the majesty of the atman). On the recurrence of the 
verse in S'vet. 3. 20 and Mahin. 1.10 it is in any case to be 
interpreted in a theistic sense.^ 

We come next to the S'vet&s'vatara Upanishad, the 
leading example of the theistic teaching of the Upanisbads, 
in which God and the soul, though their original identity 
is not denied, are yet clearly distinguish^ from one 
another. Thus in S'vet. 4. 6, 7 it is said :—* 

Two brigkt'featkered hoacm fnmdta 
Flit arooBd o&e asd tke tmmt tree; 

One of tkem tastee tke wwet^ kerriee 

The other, witboat eating, Bkerdj ^^usee down. 

Or such a tree the depeeaeedr 

In its weakness mourns^ a prej to iilBstoB, 

Yet when it gazes worshipfsag on the mif^i 
And majesty of the other, then its grief depearta. 

These verses are repeated in the Muo^d L % 

but since elsewhere this Upanishad breathes a pantheistic 
spirit, they are probably borrowed here from the theirtie 
S'vetas'vatara. But in the latten also traces of the 


12 


^ cp, also S'vet. 6L18^ Simm h m dM prairfdh i 
* Interpreting the verse Bigf. L 18A Vk 
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tliat r^ards ever 3 rtiimg besides the 4tman as 
and of the pantheism that identifies the universe 
with the itman, both of which were taken over from the 
earlier* Upanishads, continue to exist side by side with the 
theism; thereby making its representations often contra- 
dic^ry and philoK>phically unintelligible. This is the case 
when in 4. 10 the universe is declared to be mayd (illusion) 
e&uaed by tb© supreme god; although with the reality of 
the universse the reality of god also in lost, and only the 
tomu within us survives as leaL Or when in S vet. 1. 6 
the distinction of Sfmi and god (the swan and the drover) 
is explained to be illusory, and at the same time the 
miH/vai of this illusion appears as a grace of the supreme 
god, who is thereby first contrasted with the soul as 
aac^er. Hence it follows that the SVet^'vatara is a 
work brimful of contradictions. It is like a codex his 
pcdimpsestus. Beneath the characters of theism are 
discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism, and under 
the iatier again those of idealism. Just as in the later 
YoiMnta^ so already in SVet. 5. 5, 6. 4, 6. 11, 6, 12 the task 
of luringing works to maturity and apportioning their fruit 
to the souls is indicated as the chief function of ts'varct^; 
^though to the Upanishad also this entire conception of the 
(s iiam, as kter in the YedUnta, proves to be merely exoteric, 
and is not to be derive^l with certai ity from 3. 7. 

The theism of the SVetas'vatara is adopted and 
further developed by the later Upanisha^, which 
endeavour to establish a connection with the popular re- 
ligicuts by attaching the atman of the Upanishad doctrine 
to cult of Siva (the beginning of which we may 
ehmtm m the BVeh Up.) or of Vishnu. But even in 
til® original id^dism, which dissolves universe and 
In the reveals itself. This is the case in 

H|iihiihotlara»t4p®^ Up. 1, where the “fourth’* and 
j^ale of th® acml, the iuriya, is distinguished &om 
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its three states of waking, dteaming and deep sleep, and is 
represented as the abjss of the eternal onitf, in which 
all distinctions of being and knowing vanish, the entbe 
expanse of the nniverse is obliterated, " and even Is'wtms 
(tie personal god) is swallowed up by the tvrijfa (the 
fboith), by the ftwHjya.” 



SECOND PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHADS 

CC^MOLOGY, OE THE DOCTRINE OF THE UNIVERSE 

VI. Brahman as Criatob of the Universe 

1. Introdtiction to the Cosmology 

The siitiss of define Brahman as that 

jahoia-ndi asya ycUa’ iti, “ whence is the origin, etc. (t.e. 
tlie origin wntinuMice and end) of this (universe).” This 
d^niiion goes back in the first instance to Taitt. 3. 1:— 
" That in truth out of which th^ creatures arise, whereby 
they having arisen live, and into which they at death 
retain again, that seek thou to know, that is Brahman.” 
It is to be noted however that in this passage of the 
Upanishad there is no mention as in the sutra of an origin 
ccmtinoaim and end of the universe as a whole, but only 
of the individual beings. The case would be different 
with a still older passage, Chfind. 3. 14. 1, if we could 
Mkw S'ankara:—“ Assuredly this universe is Brahman; 
It jdiould be woK;hipped in silence as Ta^oMn.” The 
wwrd Tajjoidn is a mysterious name of the universe as 
identified with Bntbman that occurs only here, and it is 
explained m follows by S'ankara on CbAnd. 3. 14. 1:— 
** Froffla this (i^odl) Brahman by development into fire, water, 
earth, etc, the universe has arron (jan); therefore it is 
tajga. So on the reverse path to that by which 
it has miwn it disappears (Zf) into the very same 
Bh&hman, i»e. rt is ahsmbi^ into lus ^senoe: therefore is 

IM 
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it called tal-la. And in the same way finally it is 
Brahman in whom the universe at the time of its origin 
breathes (cm), lives and moves; therefore is it called tctd- 
anam. Therefore in the three periods (past, present and 
fotore) it is not distinct from the essenli^ Brahman, since 
there is nothing which lies outside of and beyond these.” ^ 
When Bohtlingk * declares this explanation of S'ankara to 
be ungrammatical, on the ground that updMta must have 
an object, and accordingly proposes to find the secret name 
in jcMn alone, he is met by the entirely analogous case 
of Kena 31, tadd ha tad^mnam ndma, tad-wmam ity 
in othm: respects no alteration would be 
introduced. Axxiording to Sankara's view therefore we 
should have before us already in the name tajjaldn 
(« tad-jo-icMm) a summarising of the three attributes oi 
&ahman as creator preserver and destroyer of the 
universe. Whether this is correct, whether in so ancient 
an Upanishad it is possible to assume already the doctrine 
of the destruction of the universe, and whether we ou^t 
not rather here also to think of a simple destruction of 
individual beings, will later on become a subject of 
investigation. Meanwhile we propose to arrange our 
presentation of the cosmolc^ according to these three 
attributes of Brahman, and accordingly to tr6at in order 
of Brahman as creator preserver and destroyer of the 
universe. 'When moreover Sankara asserts in the passage 
quoted, and in many others, that the whole doctrine of the 
creation is not to be understood in a literal sense, but shonld 
be employed merely to teach the essential identity of the 
universe and Brahman, this also needs a fuller investigation 
and discussion of the question how far a creation of the uni¬ 
verse is posrible from the standpoint of the &tman doctrine. 

^ ep. the eonnatatt which STanjcua gives oa Bnthimtiatis 

1. S. 1, for which see p. 97 of my tnmslati om. 

• Btriau itrSadu. €fei.d.1F^ 1906, 1807,^.83. 
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2. The Ct'ecUion of tJie Universe and the Doctrine 
of the Atman 

We h&ve above in the first part of our work learnt to 
recognise a series of descriptions of the creation of the 
from the Hymns and BrShmanas, and to point 
out as a feature common to many of them that (1) the 
C 3 tzg|n&l principle, (2) creates matter out of itself, and then 
^S) as first-born enters it. We propose in the first place 
hiiefi j to survey here the chief passages that set forth this 
doctrine. 

?igv, X. 1 29: — In the beginning there is only 
* that one * {tad eham). It exists as a dark undulation, 
ithut in by a shell (apf'oketam salilam), out of 
which by tapas that one was first bom as Kdma or 
Munm (that is to say, according to the conception of 
▼era. 4). 

?igv. X. 121:—Prajapati begets the primeval waters, 
sad issues forth from them as golden germ {hiranya- 
goThhaf 

5igv. X. 81, 82:—^Vis'vakarman fashions the worlds 
sank in the primeval slime, i,e. in the primeval waters, 
sad then issues forth from these waters as the primeval 
l^erm that conceals all the gods. 

9igv. X. 72 :—Brahmanaspati fashions the aditi 
{mdUmm^ uUdnapad^ sa<i), and himself issues forth from 
it m I^^ksha. 

X 125 :—It is Vikj' thatat the beginning €tctuated 
Hie il^er of the universe, and then was again born in the 
watwni ei tfe© sea, in ojrder to distribute herself over living 

!%▼, X W:—Fr<nn Furusha (as Adipurusha^ SAy.) 
w beta Ifii&j, and fimm the latter again Purusha (as 
Has son Furusha,” “ scm of the waters,” 
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S'atap. Br. 6. 1. 1:—Purosha PrajApati creates the 
waters, enters into them as an egg in order to 
be bom from them, and issues frarth from them as 
Brahman. 

Atharvav. 11. 4:—PrAna begets the uniTeise, and 
issues forth from it as first-bean (as ajodm ffarMa, 
V. 26). 

Atharvav. 10. 7- 7, 8;—Skambha, in whom Praj&pati 
sustained and nourished the whole universe, entered into 
the universe with a part of bima ftlf- 

Taitt. Ar. 1. 23:—^PrajApati, building up the worlds, 
entered as first-bom of the creation with his own self into. 
his own ^}£ 

VAj. Sariih- 34. 1-6:—^The mind {manat) includes all 
things in itself, and dwells in men as immortal li^t. 

The motive of the conception that dominates all these 
passages may be described to be the recognition of tlm 
first principle of the nniveriK as embodied in nature as 
a whole, but espedally and most of all in the soul (the 
universal and the individual soul). Hence the idea arose 
that the primeval being created the universe, and then 
as the first bom of the creation entered into it This 
traditional view we shall find appearing frequently even 
in the Upanishads. 

In what way however is this possiUe, since the entire 
doctrine of the creation of the universe and of the entrance 
of the creator into the universe that he has created is in 
contradiction to the Atman doctrine of the U panish a ds , 
strictly interpreted ? 

The assertion is frequently made by the Upanishads, 
as we saw,—and this is involved in the very conception of 
the Atman,—^that the Atman is the sole reality, that tiieie 
can be nothing beedde it, and therefore with the knowledge 
of theAtman all is known. From this point of view no 
creation of the nnivmse by the Ai^cuan can he tao^t, fin* 
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tlifffe is QO universe outside of the &tman. But the lofti¬ 
ness of this metaphysical conception forbade its main¬ 
tenance in the presence of the empirical consciousness 
which teach^ the existence of a real universe. It was 
nwsessary to concede the reality of the universe, and 
to reconcile mth this the idealistic dogma of the sole 
reahty of the &tman by a^rting that the univ^se 
exists, but is in truth nothing but the &tman. Even 
ftom this standj^int, which declare the identity <d 
the &tman and the universe, no doctrine of the creatii<m 
of the universe was possible. It was only by making a 
further concession to the empirical consciousness, mid 
maintidning no more than an actual identity of the 
itman and the universe, never carried out in detail, but 
ftam^ on a causal relation between the itman as first 
cause Mid the universe as itss effect,—^it was only then 
jKBSible and nectary to formulate a theory to explain 
how the universe as effect had proceeded from or been 
seated by the 4tman. This step involved a further 
inevitable consequence. According to the creation 
doctrine the universe had come forth from the 4tman as 
another distinct from it. It was necessary to secure its 
zetom into the 4tman if the original fundamental doctrine 
the sole reality of the Atman were not to be absolutely 
rejected. This motive gave ri^ to the doctrine that the 
Atman m loul {universal and individual soul) had entered 
into the universe that it had created, as we find the doctrine 
<Wt forth in the Upanishads. It was then possible for the 
aatimrs of the Upanishads side by side with their funda¬ 
mental idmdistic view to maintain in a modified and more 
develop®! form the traditional doctrine of the l^gveda, 
according to which the first principle creates tlm material 
universe «td then as first-bom enters into it "When 
llte prof^sors of the VedAnta, BAdarAyana,^ 

»Sat«2.1,14. 
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Gaudapada,^ and S’ankara,* nudntain tbat tixe aaezvd 
writings teach a creation of the nniTerse <mly by way <rf 
concession to man’s haculty of understanding, their asser¬ 
tion is not to be entirely rejected. It needs to be 
only in the one point that this is not a (xmsoioos bat an 
nneonscious concession made to the am pirw^l view tl wt 
demands a real universe held tc^ther by causal oonnee- 
tioiDS of space and time; and with this limilatk^n even the 
Upanishads, in spite of th^ &tman doctrine that Amww 
the existence of the universe, teach its creation the 
itman and the latter’s entrance into it^ as the &llowiBg 
passages show:— 

Bph. 1. 4. 7 ;—“ The universe before ns was onoe not 
unfolded; it was then unfolded in name and form; . . . thi^ 
4tman has entered into it up to the hnger-tipe, as a hnifo 
is hidden in a sheath, the all-sastdning (fire) in the fire- 
preserving (wood).” 

Ch&nd. 6. 2, 3 :—“ Alone existing, my dear or, was 
this in the beginning, (me only without a second. ... It 
proposed:—will b^me many, will propagate myself; 
thereupon it created the heat.” From heat water 
proceeds, from water fixKi {i.e. the earth). “ Ihat divinity 
proposed:—I will now enter into these three divinities 
(heat water and food) with this living self (the individoal 
seal), and nnfold then<;e name and form.” 

Taitt. 2. 6 :—“ He (the &tman} (fosir^:—I will 
become many, will propagate myself Acocwdingly he 
pra($tised self - mortificsataoxi. After having practised 
self - mortification he <u?eated the mitare universe, 
whatever exists. After having crested it, .he mteied 
into it.” 

Ait 1. 1:—“ In the b^inning this universe was the 
fttman alone; there w^ nothing else there to strike the 

1 ]tt9dak7«-kiri)cS T. lA A lA 

1 On Bnbiiiaeatn i. 3. H fi e ^wwitty . 
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eye. He deliberated :—will create worlds ; accordingly 
fae created these worlds, the ocean, atmosphere, death, the 
waters,” Further in 1. 3. 11 :—“ He deliberated :—How 
can this (human frame) exist apart from me ? And he 
ddiberated:—Jn what way shall I enter into it ? . . 
ac^sordingly he split open the crown of the head, and 
entered by this door.” 

As far as the relative age of the passages quoted 
is G<aM5en]^, the order that I have chosen may be 
expected to prove the order also of history. Brih. 1. 
4. 7 k the least developed, Ch4nd. 6, 2, 3 describes 
th© pcoo^ of creation in detail, but recognises only 
three ekments, Taitt 2, 1 represents the five elements 
as proc^ding from the Utman, Ait. 3. 3 cites the five 
dements, and describes them for the first time 
wkh the later technical term panc'a 'trjxhdbhiUdni; 
the finished picture moreover in Ait. 1, 3. ll of the 
tenants entering into man by the ^m of the skull 
wmkm thk passage appear as the lat^t among those 
quoted. 


S. The C^reaiion of Inorganic Nature 
In ^ whcde of nature no distinction is so sharply 
di»wn as timt between the inorganic and the organic; and 
^ dirtncthm dcnninates the Indian view of nature also, 
in so kr as they both, the inorganic no less than the 
^ganKv w d^v^ from the atman, but in quite a 
smme. All oiganic bodies, and therefore all 
an imals , nMm and gods, are wandering souls, are 
in essence the atman itself, as it, for reasons 
wteh Imve to be considered, entered into this mani- 
universe as wandermg individual souL Inorganic 
conkary,* t.e. the five elements, ether, wind, 
ea ftoeoBst d tfceir bidlt by Ait. 3. 3, Maitr. 3. 2, 


A 
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fire, water, earth, though they are ruled by Brahmao,' and 
remain under the protection of individual deities,* yet are 
not wandering souls, as are all plants, animals, men, and 
gods, but are only the stage erected by Brahman on 
which the souls have to play their part Before we o(m- 
sider the origin of the elements from Brahman, and in 
the immediately following section of the entrance of 
Brahman into them as the soul, a few words of introductkMa 
are necessary on the creation myths of the Upanishada. 

It was shown above(pp. 183-186) how it became possible 
for the teachers of the Upanishada, in spite of the doctrine 
of sole existence which they defended, and which denied 
the existence of the universe outside of the ftlanan, by ao 
unconscious approximation to the empirical view to adopt 
the traditional scheme of the creation myths. Thus in 
Ch&nd. 4. 17. 1-3, and in a briefer form Cband. 2. 23, a 
creation myth is reproduced, in part verbally, which we 
have already come to know from Ait. Br. 5. 82 and 
S'atap. Br. 11. 5. 8.* A creation myth is attached to the 
conception of the egg of the universe, whose earliest 
origin we have found in the “ vital force that was enclosed 
in*the shell,”* and in the “golden germ”;* and the 
progressive development of the same idea met us already 
in S'atap. 6. 1. 1 and 11. 1. 6. This myth is preserved 
in Chand, 3. -19 :—“This imiverse was in the beginning 
not-being; this (not-being) was being. It arose. Then 
an e^ was evolved. It lay there a whole year k)Bg. 
Thereafter it split open, the two halves of the shoH were, 
the one of silver, the other of gold; the silver half is this 
the golden is yonder heaven,” etc. {On these pre¬ 
decessors the representation in Manu 1. 9-13 depends.) 

The conception of the egg of the universe appears in 

* %ih. a 7. S-14. * Wk- 2- 5-8, 5.1-lA 

• Deoasen, AUgemtm* Sii^eiiwtg it. PhStmfh** it* pp. 188,18®. 

« Kigr. Z. 189. a * Mnufsagariia, 9igr. X. 181-1- 
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a more characteristic context together with that of the 
premundane purusha ^ in the creation myth at the 
beginning of the Aitareya Upanishad that belongs to 
the Rigveda :—“ In the beginning the 4tman alone was 
this universe; there was nothing else at all to meet 
the eye. He deliberated: — I will create worlds.” 
Accordingly after he had created the earth and the 
atmosphere, the waters above and below, he drew forth 
the purusha from the waters, and gave him shape. 
Brooding over these waters they opened “like an egg,” 
the mouth, nose, eyes, etc. of which are then developed, 
and from them the eight psychical organs, and from 
these in turn Agni, Vayu, Aditya, etc. as the eight 
guardians of the universe, vrho finally take up their 
abode in men as speech, breath, sight, etc. Although 
however the human frame is thus animated by the 
oigans of sense that spring from the purusha, it can only 
exist a^r the creator through the fissure of the skull 
(vidriti) has entered into it as individual soul. The 
tendency of this myth is clear. The purusha, that in 
Bigv- X. 90 had been the first principle, becomes here 
a power dependent on the S^tmem ; and similarly only the 
orgaM of man’s soul are ascribed to the purusha, but the 
soul itself to the ^trnan. 

The most original and significant creation myth of 
the Upanishads is the representation of the evolution of 
the universe from the fttman in Brih. 1. 4. Here the 
trat.in-ji:,!. form of the creation myth appears only as 
a veil lightly thrown over the whole. The aim is not 
to relate a consistent history of the creation, but rather 
in a series of loosely connected creation pictures to teach 
the al>solute dependence of all existing beings on the 
Accordingly the perpetual return of created 
tbin^ into the ^tman is used to show how the division of 
* ^LigF. X. 9a 
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the universe into male and female, and then into the 
different species of animals by the flight of the female 
before the male, how the evolution of name and form, and 
the entrance of the atman into them, together with the 
creation of the castes of the gods and afterwards of men, 
etc,, how all this signifies only the self-evolution of the 
atman to become the manifold universe, and the essential 
identity of all its phenomena with the Atman. Through 
the <»nsciousness “ I am Brahman ’’ (aham hralima tumi) * 
the Atman becomes the universe, “ and to this day who¬ 
ever knows this ‘ I am brahman ’ he becomes this univen*; 
nor have even the gods power to prevent his so betXHning. 
For he is its soul {atman)” Thus the traditional doctrine 
of the creation is preserved only as an external form. It 
serves merely to exhibit the sole reality of the Atman 
oitder the different phenomena of the universe. 

Ftt>m this lofty standpoint we see the Upanishadt* 
ever turning back to the realism natural to us, in order to 
teach in detail a creation of the universe, and of the 
elements of which it consists. 

like the Greek philosophers, Philolaus, Plato and 
Aristotle, most of the Indian thinkers distinguish five 
elements, — ether, wind, fire, water and earth. A 
dependence however of the Greek idea on the Indian, 
or the Indian on the Greek, is not to be thcaight of for 
this reason, if for no other, that the order of the elements 
is different, inasmuch as the Greeks place fire between 
ether and air, the Indians air between ether Mjd fire. 
Further also because on both sides independently of 
one another the simple observation of nature led to 
the thought of the five compound states of matter, via. 
the solid, fluid, gaseous, permanently elastic and 
imponderable, as the five oonlponent parts of the matesnal 
tinivense, to whixdi correspond, as we shall see, the five 

11.4. la 
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specific energies of the organs of sense. The result is 
that both in the Greek and .in the Indian philosophy we 
see the doctrine of the fivefold character of the elements 
gradualiy formed out of simpler conceptions. 

The oldest element with the Indians is water. As 
early as Rigv. X. 129. 3 the first principle appeared as 
a “dark undulation^’ {aprahetam saZUam). In Eigv. 
JL 121. 9 Fraj^pati b^ets “ the great sparkling waters.” 

app^r in Rigv. X, 82. 1 as the primeval 
dlime in which in the beginning heaven and earth were 
plunged; and in Rigv. X. 72. 4-6 as the “ wave-surge,” 
that is identical with Aditi, etc. In the Upanishads also 
the conception of the primeval waters still survives. 
“ The waters aie the body of that prina 1 ” ^ “ This earth, 

the air, the heavens, the mountains, gods and men, 
^anesfcic animals and birds, vegetables and trees, wild 
mea^viFm down to worms, flies and ants, ai*e nothing but 
this water under solid conditions, they are all nothing 
this water under solid conditions.” * In Kaush. 1. 7 
also Brahman speaks to the soul that knows itself to 
Ins klestieal with him :—“ The primeval waters in truth 
are my universe (as hiranyagarhha), and it is thine.” 
In Kilh. 4, 6 again it is said of the purusha that he 
exists before the primeval waters; and the latter are 
to be uiiderstood in the following verse * by “ Aditi the 
ai^laiiier of the god that springs forth together with 
to life.” It also “ dw^ells in the cavity of the 
heart” (in which according to Ch^nd. 8. I. 3 heaven 
and ^rth are eonfined),^ that is the primeval waters also 
a product of the itmsn dwelling in the heart. There¬ 
in, mM^ording to 4, Mdiari^van, (t.e. probably the 
ppipa) hm aimuly interwoven the primeval waters; 
noOBsrding t© Mah^nar. 1, 4 he has bowix by water the 

* Bftfe, 1. 5. 
tp. ^igr. m % 
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germ of life on the earth. Tiie coamogc«>y also of Ait. 

1, 1 is to be explained on the same principle. It seems 
to be especially closely connected with Rigv. X. 82. 1. 
•Riere it is said that in the beginning the worlds wore 
plunged in the ghritam of the primeval waters, and that 
the creator, having first fastened the extreme ends (which 
cotild only stand fast out of the waters), spread out 
heaven and earth between them. This gives the key 
to Ait. 1. 1, where it is said :—“ He deliberated :—I will 
create worlds, the ocean, the realms of light, death, the 
waters (ambho, maric'tr^ marrxm^ dpas\ That is the 
ocean, beyond the heaven ; the heaven is its floor. The 
atmosphere is the realms of light. Death is the earth. 
The waters are whatever is beneath it.” After this 
df^cription we have the waters as the two encht of the 
universe, above and below, and between them the clear 
atmosphere (hence called maricir), and the dark earth 
(hence dead), i.e. the ^s/lHam and the as^tam raja* of 
Bigv. X. 82. 4. By a reference to this passage the 
otherwise isolated description of the construction of the 
parts of the universe in Ait 1. 1 seems to find a complete 
explanation The same Upanishad further on' enumerates 
the five elements as usually given by later writers. 

A further step is taken in Brill. 1. 2. 2, where wc find 
the one element of the primeval waters replaced by three. 
Here also Prajapati forms the water by his song of praise. 
From it* churning the earth arises, fire from the labour 
and heat involved in the movement 

The leading authority for the number three of the 
elements is Chand. 6. 2. Here the waters are no longer 
the starting-point, but take their place between the 
subtler fire and the grosser earth. The tendency to choose 
for common subjects mystical terms intelligible only to 
the initiate (which in the Brahmasutras is carried to as 
» Ait. 3. 3- 
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abKird extreme) is exhibited in the description side by 
side with water whose name is retained of fire as tejas 
(heat), of earth as annam (food). The evolution of these 
three elements fix>m one another and ultimately from the 
self" existent, i.e. Brahman, is systematically described 
sjid ^tablished :—“ He proposed :—be many, vfill 
propagate myself Accordingly he created heat (tejcos). 
Thk heat proposed :—I will become many, will propagate 
myi^li Accordingly it seated the waters (Spas). 
Theridbire when a man feels the heat of pain or perspires, 
ws^T (t.e. tears, sweat) is produced fix)m the heat. Th^e 
waters proposed :—^We will become many, will propagate 
oiirselve®. Accordingly they created food (annam). 
Therefore when it rains, abundant food is produced, for 
from the waters is produced food for man's eating.” 
Then after the account of the entrance of the self-existent 
8« individual soul (Jiva dtman) into the three deities that 
he has created, i.e. into the elem^ts, there follows next 
the order of development from One another, how the self- 
existent **made threefold” the elements that he had 
and alloyed each of them with constituent parts 
of the other thr^. Thus for example it is shown of fire, 
sun, moon and lightning, that the red in them consists 
of l^t, the white of water, the black of food. According 
to Uiis the substances recurring in nature are not pure 
elementary substances, but compounds of which, as 
Bfidarayai^a says,^ vaisreshydt tu tadvddas tadvddaJi; 
which admits of a literal rendering, denomimxtio Jit a 
In this theory of the thr^old division of the 
|irimitive elements lies the earliest germ of the later 
distimjtioa of pure substances (tanfr^m) and gross 
elementB This dLstinction is first drawn 

in Frasm 4. 8, where there are distinguished—“The 
mth and earth-sufeetmice {prUkin^ <ra prithi^lfyk^krd 

* SaWaS. 4. 22. 
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ca), the water and the water-subetanoe, heat and the 
subetanoe, the wind and the wind-robetance, the eti»r 
and the ether-substanc^” The expreeBionB here used, 
prithiiftmdtrd, apomdtrd, tejomSUrA, vS^mdtrd, did- 
s’amdtrd, were later comprehended under the term Utn- 
tndira, “ subsisting from this alone," which k found first in 
Mmtr. 3. 2, and later on in Prl^^niln^pL 4, Mahop. 1. 
(A derivation from tanu-mdbra, aa n*i ^t perhi^pe be 
maintained, k not to be thought oS, after what has been 
said.) In the verse Mann 1. 27 (wMeh k 
from the context) the tannktree are referred to aa a$vgo 
mdtrdh, and in the S&hkhja philosc^hy thej |daj an 
important part, as will later be shown. Bldartjana does 
not name them, and S'anksta ^ mentions Ukm as fawhnwil 
terms of the ^hkhja only to reject them, althraa^ in hk 
doctrine of the subtle body a kindred conception findw n 
place. The three elements having been increased to five, 
each was then conceived as fivefi>hl instead of threefidd, in 
such a way, according to the YedAutius&ra, that half of 
each of the fivefold elements was pure, and the other half 
was made up of the remaining four elements ; m that e.g. 
natural water oonskts of a half water together with an 
eighth of earth, fire, air and ether. The theory how¬ 
ever propounded in Veddntas&ra 128 in connection with 
thk triple or fivefold dktribution, according to which tibe 
earth can be smelt, tasted, seen, felt and heard, wator he 
tasted, seen, felt and heard, fire be seen, felt and beard, the 
wind felt and heard, and the etiter merc^ heard, moi^ not 
be regarded as suggesting it. For thk theory implies nc^ 
the compounded hut the unoompounded elements, which 
as they proceed forth from one another prmarre the 
attributes of the elements from which th^ b«ve pro¬ 
ceeded (the wind can be heard as well as felt, beomiae it 
has proceeded from the audible ether). On the oontxaiy, 

I In bis eomaamtarj oa a. 1.10^ 14. 


*3 
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like is opposed to the triple or fivefold distaibu- 

ticmf since for example the fivefold ether, for the very 
reason that the four other elements are intermingled in it, 
can no longer be merely audible, but must be capable 
also of being felt, s^n, tasted and smelt. Beyond how¬ 
ever the ob^rvation that in all of them there are traces 
of all,^ we were able to indicate, as suggesting the triple 
car fivefold distribution, only the fact that the human 
Cffgankm, although it takes up nothing but simple 
snbatan^ as food, yet assimilates from them all three 
elements, food water and heat, which according to the 
description attached to the threefold distribution of the 
elements in ChAnd. 6. 5 are requisite for its growth. 

A great advance on the passage discussed,* which 
r^jresents only three elements, viz.—fire water and earth, 
as proceeding forth from Brahman, is found in the later 
insertkm of ether (or space, dkds'a) and wind {vdyu\ 
whidb in earlier times, as we saw, had themselves been 
regarded as symbolical representations of Brahman, as the 
two subtlefit elements between Brahman and fire. By 
this means the number of five elements was obtained, and 
this with few exceptions was assumed by all the later 
philosc^hers of India, The earliest passage that re¬ 
presents the five elements as proceeding forth according 
to the sdieme laid down in Ch^nd. 6. 2, the first from 
Brahman and each in succession from its immediate 
predec^^r, is Taitt. 2. 1 (enumerations like Brih. 4. 4. 5 
do enter into consideration), a passage which has 
acquired a fundsanental meaning in Indian philosophy :— 
“ From this 4tman, in truth, has the ether (space) arisen, 
from the ether the wind, from the wind the fire, from the 
fire the water, from the water the earth.” This number 
of five elements corresponds, as we shall see later, to the 

* cp- ir»>- fV «-€tvri ^puxd»t^ Anaxagoras in Ar, Phys. 1. 4, 187, b 1. 

* 6. 8 f 
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number of five organs of knowledge (bearing, toneb, 
sight, taste, smell) which ha^ suggested if not the primary’ 
enunciation, jet the definite arrangement of the five 
elements. Each element has its assigned quality (smmd, 
resiatance, colour, flavour, odour), and brides thi!<, as 
already remarked above, the qualities of those elements 
out of which eadi has proceeded Later passages of the 
Upanishads, in whidh the five elements are partly enumer¬ 
ate, partly referred to, are Ait. 3. 3 (stiU uaananged); 
STveL 2. 12, 6. 2 (cp. also SA^ 3. Ih); Prasna 6. 4, 
Maitr. 3. 2, 6. 4, Atma 2, Pi^d* 2, Pri^kgnihotca A 

A Oryanie Nature 

The essential identity of the universe with Bmhman 
is thus represented as a creation of the nniveree hy 
l^rahman with a view to suit man’s intelleetaai capacity, 
which is adjusted to relations of cause. According to 
the meaning of the Indian word for creation, tfuhfi, this 
is to be thought of as a discharge, a setting fr^ or 
emission, an emergence therefore of the universe from 
Brahman; although this is really in contradiction with 
the fundamental dogma of the sole r^iity of Brahman. 
The doctrine therefore of the creation of the universe, if 
thin last were not to be contrasted with Brahman as a 
second and foreign, demanded for its completion the idea 
that Brahman himself having created the universe entered 
into it as souL “Into it (the universe) that one 
(the Atman) lias entered up to the finger-tips.” ‘ “ There¬ 
upon that deity (Brahman) entered into these three 
deities (the elements) with this living self (jiva dtman, 
the individual soul), and separated out thence name and 
form.”* “After he had created it, he entered into it."* 
“ Thereupon he cleft asunder here the crown of the head, 
and entered through this gate.”* Bnhman creahut the 
* Bfili. 1.4.7. * CUtad. & 3. a * Tutt. ». a * AiL 1. A UL 
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OTg&msaoas as citadels (ptims), and then enters into them 
as citiiEen (jpuntshaf i.e. as the soul), cp. Byih. 2. 5. 18 :— 

Ab eitadeli be cre&ted tbe bipeds. 

As citftdebi the quadrupeds also ; 
luto tbe citadels be entered as a bird. 

Into tbe citadels as citixenL. 

All living creatures, and therefore all plants, animals, 
men and gods, are abodes of this character, into which 
Brahman has entered as individual soul. 

From Mm tbe gods in timir many forms have 

Tbe blessed ones also; from bim, men, cattle and Mrds, 

In^ration and exspiratkai, rice and barlej, 

as it is expressed in Mund. 2. 1. 7, echoing Rigv. X- 90. 8 
aiid Atharvav. XI. 4. 13. Accordingly all living creatures 
are Brahman :—“ This (consciousness, t.e. the 4tman) m 
Brahman, this is Indra, this is Praj^pati, this is all the gods; 
it is the five elements, earth, wind, ether, water, lights; 
it is the tiny living creatures, and whatever is similar to 
them; it is the seed of one and another kind; it is that 
which is bom of an egg or the mother's womb, of sweat or 
firoca a slKK>t; it is horses, cattle, men, elephants,—all that 
lives, all that walks or fiies, all that is motionless.'’ ^ By 
the “ motionless" {sthdvaram) the plant world is to 1^ 
umierstood. On the entire f^ssage Sankara remarks :— 
** Thus in the individual bodBy forms from Brahman down 
to a blade of grass {hraAmddi-st^mbaparyanteshu, an 
expressioa frequently employed later) Brahman assumes 
this or that name and form." A division of or^nic beings 
into three da^es, “bom from the egg, bom alive, and 
born frcHU the germ," is found as early as Ch^d. 6. 3. 1, 
to which the foregoing (later) parage adds as a fourth 
dbsa, “ bom from sweat" (insects and the like). In each 
of phenomenal forms the entire Brahnaan dwells. 

‘ Ait. 3, 3. 
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Brakoan is called Sdman, **beoai»e Im u equivaleat 
(soma) to the ant, the gi^, the elephant, these three 
world-r^oQS, to this entire aniverse.”’^ Ch&nd. 6. II. 1 
famishes an example of the aniiaatkm of plants in the 
case of the tree which exists " penetrated through and 
throng bj the living self {jtva dtman, Um individual 
soak), exuberant and jojfal” lhat the migration of soul 
extends to ^ plant world also is tai^^t hj K&th. 5. 7:— 

Tha earn «ten into tha wrtitnMtl vaaakv 
MmmM Ik bedilj 

Xslo » plBBit aaotkar mmm, 

bell semdiag to kb vorkai or kaoirM^ 

Aeeording to the above the migration ti soak extends to 
the wcHrld of the gods;—“ As a eoolptor takes the material 
from a statoe, and ehisek ther^rom another newer fairer 
form, so thk soul also, after it has shaken oS the bodj 
and rid itself of ignorance (temporarily), creates for itself 
another newer fairer form, whether of the fathers or the 
Gandharvas or the gods or Piajftpati or Brahm&n or other 
beings.”* The coming fcNrth of the features .frmn 
Brahman, after their entianoe into him (in deep sleep and 
in death), like the nectar of the flowers into the brmey or 
the rivers into the ocean, takes place ancoascioariy:— 
“Therefore in truth none of ail these ereatares when 
they come forth again from the self-existent one know 
fhjtf. they come forth a^^dn from the seif-exktent one; 
thaJ; whether they were tiger here or li<m car wdtf w boar 
or worm or bird er gadfly or gnot, whkiever they may 
have been, thmeto are tilmy again kahiop e d.”* Cp. the 
initiik.r and perhaps borrowed enmneiatioai in Kansh. 1. ?: 
—“ Wbether in thk world he be warm or fly or or 
bird or licm bc»r or stinging insect or tig^ or nmn, 
whatever he was formedy, in this or th at place is he reborn, 

each according to hkworicB or aeoc«dii^ to his knowledge” 
iBriluL&tt. »l»a.AA4. •OMaiftlftA 
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A Baytliicsi description of the origm of human and 
animal kinds is given in Byih. 1. 4. 3-4. The 4tman is 
originally neither male nor female, but {as in the myth of 
Aristophanes in Plato Symp. 189 C seq,) an undistm- 
guished union of the two, whksh is cleft asunder, and in 
the act of l>egetting attains to a fresh unity. Thereupon 
the female flees, and hides herself successively in the 
different species of animals, the cow, horse, ai^, goat, 
down to the ant; the 4tman however pursues her 
through all the forms, and thus begets individual creatures 
of each kind. We might be tempted to r^d a deeper 
meaning into this myth. The m^e principle would be 
the will which desires to manifest itself, the female the 
of the forms (the Platonic idea) which although 
derived from the will is yet distinct from it and flees from 
ifc» until the creative will gains the m^tery, in order in it 
to give expression to all its own being. In any case the 
myth asserts that all animal and human forms are essenti¬ 
ally similar, and are alike incarnations of the atman. 

In what follows^ is described how the ^tman creates 

above and beyond himself the various classes of gods:_ 

“ Because he created the gods to be higher (than he himself 
is), Mid because he being mortal- created the immortal, 
thm^^re is he called the overplus of creation (atisrishtiy 
ThiM much at le^t is implied, that the 4tman incorporate 
in man contains in himself the principle of all higher 
w^lds and beings. 

5. The Bo%d of the Universe {Hiranyag^rhhay- 
Brcthmdn) 

Tl^ soul of the universe is related to the* body of the 
nniverae m the individual soul to its body. as 

<teiiatodl by Brahmin (masa), distinguished ffom Brahman 
ffESt imn^ple, mr even by which 

» Bfife. 1. 4 . 6,11-16. 
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according to Eigv. X. 121. 1 came forth as tiie first-boni 
of creation from the primeval waters whkh were created 
by the first principle. Because it is the first principle 
iteelf which appears in its creation as first-born, therefore 
the latter al^ is denoted by Brahm&n with change of 
gender and accent, as though it were Brahman personified. 
In the texts of the older Upanishads this conoeptiem is 
but litfJe devekiped. In Bph. 4. 4. 4, as quoted above, 
Brabmlbi (unquestionably to be taken as mase.) sjao 
appears together with P»j4peti mod the otl^ gods as an 
example of a soul subject to trananugsatkin. In AH, & 3 
Brahm4n is named at Uie head the living beingB, in 
whom the &tman manifests hirnseH^ In XirnsL 1 agam, 
where this BrahmAn conceived as a person reorivea the 
aonls as they arrive in the other world, his identity with 
Hiramfogeerhha is indicated by the dosing words:—“ The 
l^imeval waters, in troth, are my universe, and they are 
thine.”* Otherwise in older texts the pemona! j^ahmAn* 
is mentioned only as the bearer of the divine revda- 
tion* who communicates it to mankind. So in ChAad. 
3. 11. 4, 8. 15, Mnndl 1. 1. 1-2, and ficeqnently in hder 
Upemishads. 

This conoeptioB of the first-bom of creation as the 
original sonroe of all wisdom is carried further first in the 
S'vetAs^atara Upanishad (which in general indinee towards 
a personification of the divine), and here it is deecnbod ss 
the Brahmdn, Hinxi)»fagarbha the “goMen germ,” or even 
in one passage * with a poetic and metaphorical use of the 

t 1b Om aim it iR>Batani} to r«a4 IraloiS at 

iralato, OB it it ptiniad ly a» tfwn^kt ia Ait. Ar. S. a 1. S» p. SSS* S s ^ 
aim nta vordt of Stnva tbiA iamediaMr leilew >— mimo pol-lr<#om 
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wotd as tfee “red wizard,” kapUa rishi,^ an expression 
baa led many into the mistaken belief that here, in 
a Vedic Upanishad, Kapila the founder of the SMkhya 
system was named as the first-bom of creation ! Had 
the author of our Upanishad, so strongly opposed to all 
du^ism and atheism, known him (which we do not 
believe), he would have assuredly characterised hiTn with 
altogether different epithets. The opinion that Kapila is 
here named is only possible so long as the pas^ge is 
isolated and treated without r^ard to the connection of 
the Upamshad as a whole, which in four other passages 
gives expression to the very same thought that occurs 
hem It celebrates Rudra (Siva), in whom it sees the 
pnmeml being, as the original source of all wisdom:—“ ffom 
him wisdom emanated at the very beginning” ;* “he is 
called the primal purusha, the great one ” ;» it is he “ who 
sweated the god Brahman in the beginning, and who com- 
mumoites to him the Vedas also”;* “ who formerly begat 
Hira^yagarbha J*" ** who himself saw Hiranyagarbha arise”;* 

with i^erenc^ to the last passage it is then said:_ 

who in spirit went pregnant with that first-begotten 
red wkaid {kapilam rishim),^ and saw him bom.” * The 
wcHd imm pointing back, and the expression ydyorndnam 
c'a p(Myet, compared with pasyata jdyuTndna/m 4L 12, 
wssarediy place the reference to the latter passage, and 
consequently to Hirapyagarbha, beyond doubt. 

Of later Upanishads mention must be made that accord- 
to N^riyaM 1 Brahm4n originates from 
and that abiding to Atharvasiras 6 the egg cff the 
originates from Rudra, according to MahA 8 
from and BrahmAn from this in turn. He is 

wao indicated as the source of knowledge in Pinda 1, 


*«.ia *314. 


» 4. 18 ; cp. Bfik. S. 4. la 

; ep. maM» K^. 3. 10, 6. 7. 

^ Mfiatloaied in 3w 4 and 4. !£. » A 2. 
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GArada 3, and (under the name Hiran^ctgarbha) MahA 
4. In contrast with the self-conscious jftw (the individuftl 
soul) Hiranyagarbha is described in NjTsimhott. 9 as " edf- 
conscious of all ” [sarvdhammdnin). 

To the series of primeval beings, primeval waters, and 
first-bom {Brahmdny HirxxrnyctgaTbka) there corresposids 
the description of puntsha^ avyaktam, and mahdn dtwwS 
given after abandoning the mythological form in 3. 

10—11, 6. 7-8, as the three earliest prmcipl«». Hot©, in con¬ 
trast with the individual atman, the’ mahdn dtmd (the great 
self, corresponding to the mcxhdn purusha Hvefc. 3. 19X 
is the soul of the universe, i.e. the “ selfHSOBfioions of all 
Hiranyagarbha. BnddJii is still subordinated to the mahdn 
dtmd in KAth. 3. 10. A combinatkm of the two kada 
later on to the cosmical intellect {moAdn^ huddhi) of the 
SAhkhya philosophy. On other lines the rotk of the Neo- 
platonists that emanates from just as the^ “ pure knowing 
subject ” (the eternal eye of the universe) of the philocophy 
of Schopenhauer, corresponds to the ooemical intellect as 
sustainer of the universe {Iliranyagarhha, Mahdn), For 
the metaphysical comprehension of the universe this idea 
is indispensable. We know (and the Indians knew also 
as early as Brih. 2. 4. 5) that the entire objective univ^ 
is possible only in so far as it is sustained by a knowing 
subject. This subject as sustainer of the objective universe 
is manifested in all individual subjects, but is by no means 
identical with them. For the individual subjects pass 
away,^ but the objective universe continues to exist without 
them; there exists therefore the eternal knowing subject 
also (ffircinycigctT'bhct) by whom it is sustained. Space 
and time are derived from this subject. It is itself aoeosd- 
ingly not in space and does not belong to time, and -there¬ 
fore from an empirical point of view it is in general 
existent; it has no empirical, only a metaphysical reality. 

» “After death there is zu> ccflaacioTOUMM,* 2. 4.14; ep. X 4. I*. 
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VII. Brahman as Preserver and Ruler 

1 . Brah man as Preserver of the Universe 

Bisce in reality the atman alone exists, and the universe, 
m £ar as it has a general existence, is essentially only the 
itman, it follows that the things of this universe, so far as 
we may concede to them a realit^^ at all, can only hold it 
in fee from the itman. They are related to the latter as 
the sparks to the hre whence they leap forth, and with 
whkiii they are essentially identical in nature :—‘‘As the 
tiny sparks leap forth from the fire, so from this 4tman all 
vital spirits spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living 
eneatur^” ^ This illnstration is expanded in greater detail 
in 2. 1. 1:— 

Aj» from the well-kixtdled fire the sparktt, 

Eeeeatially akin to it, leap forth a thousandfold. 

So, my diear air, frota the imperi^ble 
The varied living creature <»ine forth, 

Ancd return into it a gain, 

Ail the things of the universe are, as this passage asserts, 
“ ^sentially akin to it,” * are the ^tman himself, and it 
I® he alone who lies outspread before our eyes as the 
entire tmiver^ : — 

Tire is his head, cmn and moon his eyes. 

His ears the regkms of the Ay, 

His vg4m is revelAkm of the Veda, 

Wi^l is has lu^eath, worfd his heart, from hus feet anseu the 
Ha Is the inner self in all ereatnr^.* 

Hcnr the one litman is exjmnd^ into the manifold 
HiHTeree remains a mystery, and can only be explained by 
Hius in ChAnd. 6. 12 the teacher causes a 
fimit of the Myagrodha tree (whose shoots grow downwards 

* & 1.90; ap* £am4. 4. 90. 

*asv;%%ersBar«a^‘‘hanrh^itsforaL^ » 


2. 1. 4. 
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and strike new roots in the eaxtk, ao tibat a whdle gnm 
springs up ftom one tree), to be brought and opened, and 
after the student has found in it only a quite small 
and within this nothing at all, the teacher addresses him: 
—“ The subtle essence, which you do not observe, my dear 
sir, fiom this subtle essence in truth this grei^ Nyagiodha 
tree has sprung up. Be confident, my dear air, whatever 
this subtle essence is, of which, this univesBe h a sab- 
sistence (a ‘having this as its essence,’ tihal 

is the real, that is the soul, fiat art then, O ^vetaketa,’’ 
The expansion of the unity into phiniiity is elnedidhitid 
also by the frequently mbitndeisload oomparbon of 
K&tk 6. 1 

Witk it 8 root 00 liig^ ito domwKRk, 

Stands that eteraal fig-tiee. 

AH who here take in ^rdhvaisfiMa as plural, and 

render “die Wurzein,” “the roots,” “les racines,” etc., 
have failed to grasp the meaning of the oofflaparison, whbh 
consists precisely in showing how from tlie one Brahman 
as root the multiplicity of the phenomesMi of the univeme 
arises. The universe therefore k likened to an as'vafctha 
tree, in the case of which, like our own KndeB, from the 
one root the rich variety of its brandbes and ^oote 
The difference is that in the aswattha which represeste 
the universe the one root Brahman is above, and the 
many shoots of its manifeststioas are here below on the 
earth. It is altogether misleading to think here of the 
Nyagrodha tree {ficus indica), wbieb aeada dKJOte 
into the earth wjiere they stnke new roote. asTattha 
{ficus rdigiosa) is entirely distinct from it in growth and 
foliage. It is interessting to see that the passage of the 
K&thaka discus^d is to aB ajmearanoe already referred to 

iA««teMaldSiSaiasa 
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in heaven lifeB a tree the One stands,” ^ the ezplaxiation is 
fomd in the passage KUtL 6. 1, and only there. 

From the nnivers^ diffusion of the htman its omni- 
preiencfi in the phenomenal forms of the universe results, 
as is dwaribed in 5. 2, where use is made of the 

verse ^igv. IV. 40. 5 :*— 

la tl» lie k tli® mnm ol tlie sa% ia tlie air Vasa, 

St tlie gaest oa 

B« imlh ia lasa imi at a dMaa<^ im kw^ ia 
H® m K%lit s^rm^ fnm tlm Iraai rigli^ 

mi 111® MBs. 

With a referent to the verse V&j. Samh. 32. 4, the 
divine omnipr^nce is depicted in SVet 2. 16-17:— 

H® is god ia Ml til© regioas of the anivMr^ 

Rim of cddw Mate wid ia Mie body of a motlier; 

He was bora, sad will be bora, 

Is pmeal ia zaea, and omaipres^M 

^rbe god, wbo is ia Ibe fire aad ia tbe water, 

Wk> bas catered iato tiie mMre aaiv^pse, 

Wbo dwells ia vegetables aad ia tree%. 

To tbk god be boaoar, be boaoarl 

It is a (x>nseqaen<% of the omnipresence of the 4tman 
that idl creatures ehare in the bli^ which is his ^sence 
(«i^ p* 140 ff.):—“ From a small portion only pf this bliss 
other creature have their Hfe” j® for who could breathe, 
who Ive, if that bli® were not in the 4k4s'a; for it is he 
who crwtei bliss.”* Therefore longing for the 4tman is 
innate in all beings, and ^ualiy for him who knows him- 
s^f as the 4tman“His (Brahman’s) name is ‘longing 
fiwr him’ (tadmnam), m ‘ longing for him’ ought he to be 
Votshipjw^ He who knows himself as such, for him 
assuredly all bein^ loi^” ® 

* ^ al» lb® fee® fd Urn wdrmm M S^vct 6.0. 

^ ICb % farlb^ rM^rm^ 

*Tm.Sl7. 

^ ai p ^ tbc sayiag of A^ile^k, jtip^ M &st 
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Every effect in the universe is wrought by the 
atman :—“ It is he who causes the man whom he will kad 
on high from these worlds to do good works, and it is he 
who causes the man whom he will lead downwards to do 
evil works.” ^ Even the gods do their work only by virtue 
of the power which he confers on them ; no blade of grass 
can be consumed by Agni, or swept away by Vhyu, apart 
from the will of Brahman.® 

The most beautiful picture of the omnipot^m of ^ 
imperishable one, i,e, the At^nan, is fotind, partly de¬ 
pendent on the hymn to Praj^pati in Rigv. X. 121, in 
Yajnavalkhya’s discourse with Girgi, Bfih. 3. R 9 :— 

“At the bidding of this imperishable one, O Gdrgf, 
sun and moon are kept asunder; at the bidding of this 
imperishable one, O G^rgt, heaven and earth are k^pt 
aaander; at the bidding of this imperishable oaae, O 
Gfirgi, the minutes and the hours are kept asunder, tk» 
days and nights, the fortnights, the months, the seasoM 
and the years; at the bidding of this imperishable ooe, 
O G^rgi, the streams run from the snow-mountaina, aoiae 
to the east and others to the west, whitheraoever each 
goes ; at the bidding of this imperishable <me, O Qkrgi, men 
praise the bountiful givers, the gods desire the sacri&oesr, 
the fathers the offerings to the dead. 

This passage, in which all dispomtkmB in space and 
time, as well as every effect in nature and every desire of 
men, gods, and manes are ascribed to the itman, has be^ 
often imitated. The comparisem of the tenan in Brih. 
4. 4. 22* to a setu, a word that denotes only the 
(connecting) “ bridge,” but also the (aeparatiiig) 
depends probably upon its first part which sgpeaks of ^ 
power of the atman to keep asund^ :—“ he is the Loro 
of the universe, he is the ruler of living beings, Im is ™ 
protector of living beings; he is the bridge which (the 

iKamb, 3.8. • Qwead fa M«tof. 77. it 
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dika whieb) keeps aerander these worlds, to prevent their 
ekalimg together.” The last words recur in Ch^nd. 8. 4. 1 : 
—'*The ^tm&u, he is the bridge (the dike) that keeps 
asunder these worlds to prevent their clashing together,” 
When however it is further said :—“ This bridge neither 
day nor night cross, nor old age, nor death, nor suffering,” 
etc., we have, with a sudden change of the point of view 
in place of the dike that separates the relative parts of the 
universe, a brid^ that connects the present with the future 
worM. And this eircnmstance affords probably a reliable 
proof of the important conclusion that the similarly sound¬ 
ing words are derived from Brih. 4. 4, 22, and their original 
meaning being lost were reproduced in ChAnd. 8. 4. I, The 
ec^eeption thus modified of the bridge of immortality is 
then farther taken over, apparently from Chand. 8. 4. 1, 
by SVet. 6. 19 and Mund. 2. 2. 5. The entire prec^iing 
par^raph in Mund. 2. 1 is in reality an interweaving of the 
passage quoted ^ with Rigv. X. 90 and other additions.* 

2. Brahman as Ruler of the Universe 
When it is said in the words quoted from Brih. 4. 4. 22 
and aho in Kau^ 3. 8 (probably in imitation of this 
** He is the protector of the universe, he is the 
Hite of the universe,” two things are implied : (l) that 
^ as protector of the universe maintains things 

in their condition. This point has been already dis- 
e®©ed,—and (2) that he as ruler of the universe guides 
the omtures in their action. For this latter statement 
the principal chapter to be considered, together with 
aavwral that have been abreadj quoted, is Bfih. 3. 7^ which 
the fttman as the antarydmin, i.e. the “ inner 
Tijl^valkhya begins his instruction on this 
in ^ih. 3, 7. 3 with the words:—He who 
on the earth is distanct from the earth, whom 
a. a. » See p. 560 f. 
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the earth knows not, whose body the earth is, who riiies 
the earth from within, he is thy sonl, tiie inner guide, 
the immortal/' What is here asserted of the earth is 
then further affirmed, with continual repetition of the 
same formula, of eleven other natural phenomena (water, 
fire, atmosphere, wind, sky, sun, heavenly regions, moon 
and stars, ether, darkness and light), then of ail living 
creatmes, and finally of the eight organs (breath, speech, 
eye, ear, manas, skin, intellect, seed); all these natural 
phenomena, living creatures, and oiqgans are thus the body 
of the ^tman, but are distinct (aritam) from him. do not 
know him, and yet are ruled by him from within. The 
passage also is frequently used in the sequel Hiis is 
especially the case in Mandiikya 6, and in ite reprodac- 
tion in Nrisimhap. 4. 1, Nrisimhoth 1, BAmott. 3; sIm 
B rahmop. 1 and BAshkala. A (worthless) definition of 
the AntaryAmin is given in ServopnnishatsAi-s No. 19 :— 
“ When the atman as the cause of the natural constitution 
of ocnnpounds endowed with the supreme (conscious¬ 
ness) etc., appears in ail bodies, like the string threaded 
through the store of pearls, he is then called the inner 
guide” {antarydmifii In the Ved&ntaaAra § 43 the 
arUarydmin is identified with tsrvara. A similar place 
is held by it in the system of RAmiinuja. 

To the antarydmin of Bnh. 3. 7 there corresponds 
in the “ honey-doctrine” of Brih. 2. 5 the “mighty im¬ 
mortal spirit” {t^omaya amritamaya purfjsha), who 
dwells in all cosmical and psychical phenomenal forms, and 
therefore renders poesiWe their mutual influence. Here 
also the valuable fundamental thought is presented in a 
form which for us has little attraction, in that the same 
stereotyped formula is repeated fourteen times in socoes- 
sion, a different idea being employed each time : 
earth,” so the section begins, “is the honey of all living 
creatures, is the honey of all Hving creatures ; but tJiat which 
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on the ^irth that mighty immortal spirit is, and that which 
in 'tektion to the self that corporeal mighty immortal spirit 
is, it is even that which is the soul {dtman) here. This is 
the immortal, this is Brahman, this the universe.” The scune 
which is here affirmed of earth and body is then further 
afihrmed, with invariable repetition of the' same formula, of 
water and seed, ffre and speech, wind and breath, son and 
eye, etc. The eye is nourished (exists) by the sun, and the 
sun bj the eye (it would not be there if no eye beheld it), 
and this mutual dependence is only possible because in both 
the same mighty immortal spirit, i,e, the &tman, dwells.^ 
By the side of th^e lading passage it will be 
sulhdlent merely to make brief mention of the twelve or 
sixteen purushas put forward as Brahman by BMAki 
GArgya in Brih. 2. 1, Kaush. 4, with which Ajdtas'atru 
eontiasts the iitman as he ‘‘who is the creator of all 
those spirits, whose work this universe ia”® Just as the 
^ht purushas regarded as the ^tman by Vidagdha 
STilfcalya in Brih. 3. 9. 10-18, 26 (<X)rporeality, desire, the 
min, hearing, the shadow, the mirror, water, the son), with 
which Yljhavalkliya contrasts the “ spirit of the Upard- 
shad doctrine ” {aupanishada purusha), “ who imp^ing 
asunder these spirits, and driving them back, steps over 
and beyond them,” i.e. who spurs them on to their work, 
reealk them from it, and is pre-eminent over them.® 

3. Freedom and Constraint of ttve WHL 
In connection with the doctrine of Brahman as ruler 
of the universe, we proper briefly to consider the question 
of the freedom and constraint of the human will. Since 
the entire universe, so far as in general it has any exist- 

^ ^ llw to tmr tomalabfeicaa of ttti» peirs^raph {Upem^ p. 420^ 

im eaUl^ aMefitiosi to tbe eaaai2ax ceadditg Sl&iit of tb* 

** <34 foraw,* wk£e& i« poaeiMe oaily tiunxigli the 

tbe sfobject. 

» 4 12 »a 9, se. 
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ence, is only the self-manifestation of the itman, t^tere 
can be as little question in the Upanishads as with Spinosa 
of a freedom of the will within the range of nature. Suoh 
a freedom would assume a different character of the Atman. 
The standpoint of the Upanishads therefore is a rigid 
determinism :'—“ Man is altogether fashioned out of deeire 
{kdma ); according to his desire is his diaeemment (hraUu) ; 
according to his discernment he does his work (iarma).*’* 
“ At the bidding of this imperishable one, O GArgi, men 
praise the lx>untiful givers> the gods desire the SBcri&>er» 
the fathers the offerings to the dead."* They all, men, 
gods and fathers, cannot act otherwise than is in harmoiiy 
with their nature. “ For just as men here below pursue 
the aim after which each aspires, as though it "were done 
at command, whether it be a kingdom or an estate, and 
live only for that (so in their aspiration for heavenly 
reward they are the slaves of their desires).*' * 

The words that immediately follow stand in sharp 
contrast to this statement. Just as Kant, after having 
in the mast decisive manner affirmed the empirical cxm- 
straint of the wull by the eclipee of the sun which 
may be calculated beforehand, forthwith asserts in the 
very same line “that man is free,*’^ so it is said further 
on in the passage quoted :—“ Therefore he who departs 
from this w'orld without having known the soul or those 
true desires, his part in all worlds is a life of constraint; 
but he who departs from this w'orld after having known 
the soul and those true desires, his part in all worlds is 
a life of freedom.”® The meaning of this contrast is 
evident; as sharers in the continuity of nature wo are, 
like it, subject to necessity; but we are free froan it as 

^ Bph. 4. 4. 5. 

* Compare the similar reiaaark in S'atap. Br. X. 6. R, nsd Ch S ad , 3. 14. 1. 

* Brih. 3. 8. 9. * CltoJ. & 1. &. 

* KtU, d. prakt. Verrtunfty p, 180, Kehrh. 

« Chand. 8. 1. 6 ; cp. the aimiUr itHtesaents in ChRadL 7. S, & ft. ^ 

14 
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soon as, by virtue of the knowledge of our identity with 
the Atman, we are set free from this continuity of nature. 
That the Atman is exempt from the constraint of causality 
we have already seen (p. 154 ff.). Each of us is this eternally 
free Atman. We do not first become the atman, but we 
are it already, though unconscious of the fact. Accord¬ 
ingly we are already free in reality, in spite of the absolute 
::eeess:ty of our acts, but we do liot know it. “ Just as 
he who does not know the hiding-place of a treasure 
of gold does not find it, although he may pass over it 
again and again, so none of these creatures find the world 
of Brahman, although they daily enter into it (in deep 
sleep); for they are constrained by unreality."’ ^ “ Those 

therefore who find this world of Brahman by Brahma- 
caryam (a life spent as a Brahman student in study and 
self-mortification), of such is this world of Brahman, and 
such have part in all worlds in a life of freedom.”^ The 
constraint of the will, absolute as it is, yet belongs entirely 
to the great illusion of the empirical reality, and vanishes 
with it The phenomenal form is under constraint, but 
that which makes its appearance in it, the atman, is free. 
The real consistency of the two points of view is expressed 
in the words:—“ It is he who causes the man whom he 
will lead on high out of these worlds to do good works, 
and it is he who causes the man whom he will lead down¬ 
wards to do evil works.” ® How' this thought assumes the 
form of a doctrine of predestination, in proportion as the 
Atman is conceived as a personal god, has been already 
shown (p. 172 if.). But the entire doctrine of predestination, 
like the theism on which it depends, is in the Upani- 
shads only an attempt to express in empirical forms 
what is essentially foreign to them. The eternally free 
Atman, who determines our doing and abstaining, is not 
another, contrasted with us, but our own self. Therefore 
* Ohftad. 8w 5. 2. « Ch&nd, 8. 4. 3. 


® Kaush. 3. 8. 
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it IS said oi tbe fttanan:—" He fetters himself by himself 
(»»6<)K£hn4t» demand dtmdnam), like a birtl by its nest." * 
And in Pras na 3. 3 the answer to the question, how the 
itman enters into this bo<!y is given : —" he ent*'r*< into 
this body manokritena,'’ which if we follow 8'ankam would 
here mean “ by the action of his will," although grammar 
requires a different (»>nception (as mono-’ifcri<en«, “ uncoa- 
aeioasly)” aoobjeetioD which (in spite of Rigv. I. 187. 7) 
it is difSeult to pan by with a mndkir dr$/iafjt (as Anan- 
di^&Atia aays^ 


4. Bmkman as Pmpidence 

While the control of the univerae may bo ascribed to 
WQ impersonal {»ineiple (acting as antarydmin, “inner 
guide”), Providence implira a personal Gwl. In 
harmony with this in the ancient Upanishads we see 
a belief in Providence, like theism, make its appearance 
only here and there as a poetical form of representation. 
It is only in the later Upanishads that with the personi- 
£k»tion of the ^tman belief in a divine providence also 
acquire a firmer consistency. The conception of Ait. 1. 2 
is mythical throughout, describing how the deities, (i.e. 
the organs of sense and the corres[jondiiig itsture gods), 
produced by the Atman from the purusha, plunge into the 
ocean, suffer hunger and thirst, and then receive from the 
Atman mankind allotted to them as a domicile, in which 
they may enjoy food, which they are then however 
oompelled to share with the demoniac powers of hunger 
and thirst The “ well-being ” also {i.e. probably “ adapt¬ 
ability”) which in Taitt. 2. 7 is declared to be the 
essence of the universe, and (by means of a play on the 
words suknta and svakfita) is deduced finmi the fact that 
the universe is only a self-manifestation of the Brahman 
who is essentially bliss, can only be regarded as the first 

* Maiu. a 3. 
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germ of a belief in a providence that guides to ends. 
Such a providence appears more clearly as early as Kath. 
5. 13 

He who m th<s eternal creates the temporal, 

Himself as spint cimtes the spirits, as one the maiij, 

He who, the \¥ise, s»s them dwell m himself, 

He alone and no other has eternal p^e. 

The concession which the first half of this verse makes to 
theism is retracted in the second half, and it is character¬ 
istic that in the reproduction of this verse in 8'vet. 6. 13 
the second half is altered in a theistic sense:— 

He who bj e3£|imination and devotion (%foga) 

Knows this primeval one as god, is freed from all fetters^ 

A significant advance in the direction of theism and 
belief in providence is found in the thought which is 
repeated from K&^h. 5. 13 in is'4 8, where it is said 
(word fcr ’.v'.rd):—" The wise, thoughtful, all-comprehend¬ 
ing, self-existent one has assigned ends ydihdtxtihycxto 
lor all time.” The word ydthdtailvyato, interpolated later 
as the metre shows, gives evidence of a further advance 
upon the onginal verse; “ in proportbn to the quality,” 
i.€. according to {ynthd) the vrorks of the individual soul, 
80 (tathd) has the wise thoughtful one {kavir mantshi) 
determined beforehand the ends ^the fruit of actions, the 
doing and suffering of each soul). This is already, unless 
we have read too much into the verae, the part which 
igmm plays in the later Vedfiuta. The works of the 
soul are the seed-com, which in close correspondence with 
its quality is madn to grow by god as the rain; just as by 
the wed the plant, so by the works of the earlier existence 
the future life is detmnined both as regards ite doing and 
^ saSeiing. A dear distinction between these two is not 

> to mam, {&• here, as a fonndatitw for his theism. 

Id ife alW^e system I 
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to be fonod ereo id tbe let«r YedAnta. Id geseiml tbis later 
Ved^Qta standpoint is anticipated bf the S'vetils'vatace 
Upanishad, which in harmony with its theistic colouriog 
depicts the utman as “ the overseer of actions,” * “ t^e only 
fiee one, who multiphcs the one seed of many who are by 
nature free from actions,”* who apportions to each his 
qualities,* who executes justice, restrains Uie evil, aiktts 
good fortnne,* “who, himself colourless, but endowed 
abundenUy with powers, assigns the Dumerons oolooia 
to aj^pdmt^ ends,”* who Imngs to maturity the actimts 
of soul:— 

IThm wrmf Uiib temten to laUaritr witk hk 
Wlmbrnm it t* Hpta, m«k«t H; iJl to grotr; 

Ht to mt, fnlitt hm dt ud mcI^ 

ApportieKwe to Mck hk poenimr gifU* 

It is moreover chanusteristic of this Upanishad (which 
we compared above to a codex pcUimpsesttu), that the 
ancient Upanishad thought ever and anon makes itself 
apparent through this elalwrate theistic doctrine of re¬ 
compense ; by virtue of which it is God Himself who 
fetters Himself as soul to continually new forms cor¬ 
responding to the actions that have been commiUed :— 

At tool he eAooooi ntaj foaa* both grtM 
AiMi wibtle, 6on«^oiuiitg to hit riitoe; 

AnS thtt icbieb bound him bj th* poww of hit wodt ud «l htioMlI 
To *bi«, bind* Mm tbo to toother.’ 

We eee therefore the thinkers of the Upanishads, afto 
they have wandered in obedience to the empirieel deterxni- 
nat^n of their intellect, into realistic modes of repre¬ 
sentation, constantly returning to the original idealirao. 


* SSmt. e. 12; lo letlitir the toul it oedoalew lil* the **•»» wWA it ia 

»svot u A * * e. a * a i- 
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5. Cosmography of the Upanishads 

The views that are found in the Upanishads with 
re^ird to the universe and its parts are scanty in detail, 
and possess little consistency. 

As a>ncems, to begin with, the geographical horizon, 
it is seen to be essentially limited by the ranges of the 
Himalaya and Vindhya on the north and south,^ and by 
the river kisins and mouths of the Indus and Ganges on, 
the west and east. Day is bom in the ocean towards the 
east, night in the ocean towards the west.* “These 
streams, my dear sir, flow in the east towards tiie 
morning, and in the west towards the evening; from 
omn to ocean they flow (uniting together), they become 
open sea.” * What lies beyond th^ limits appears to be 
unknown. Only in a quite late Upanisbad that is foun^ 
upon the EAm&yana is mention made of Lahk4 in («c) 
Cfeyloa and similar names. But even tlie country of tibe 
Indus appears ^as alm<Bt unknown. Noble steeds are 
iMrought tlien(»/ perhaps salt also;® the people of 
Qmihim (w^t of the Indus, and i^uth of Peshawar) 
appear in Chind. 6. 14 as distant; the Brahman students 
penetmte in their wanderings as far as the Madras (on 
the Hyph^is)/ Just as Yftjflavalkhya appears as the 
^eat^t personality in the Upanishads, so Janaka appeam 
as the <^ntee of the intellectual life of the wurt that 
surrounds him; he is king of Videha (north-east of Patoa), 
where in Bph. 3# J. I the Brihmans also of the Kurus 
wid Pafic'ilas (who dwdi farther west, l^tween the 
Qang^ and the Jumna) gather tc^ether to the gr^t 

1; lo think wife 

ntoWR rf nl ni€r riT^ts nawtM of tkwiS wtitt || 

la Tiew of tlie totl wij ; cp. OhiBi. 2.4 1. 
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Aigom^tatiTe oontcrt dewsiibed in Brik 9. 1-9. Togetiier 
with these, lefttremoe is xoade to the ooarts oi AjAtss'strQ, 
kiog of Kisi (stoaod Ben&ies),' end of Jlrsis, king of the 
Pafic'klss.* Ihe Kekajas, on the apper coarse of the 
Hjdraotes, as r^Kwitoriee of the knowl^ge stored op in the 
Upanishads, seem to bekog to the &r north-west; whose 
king As'vapati imparts instrootion on the VaiTTkaara to 
the mx Bd^mans who appioseh him.* Apart from these, 
in the ennmeration in lUnsh. 4. 1 of the wlo 

have soni^t the rsnowned Vedio seboiar O&i^Eja Bkliki, 
are named |Hdb(d ^7 all the tribes who todc an active port 
in the mteSeetaal fils of the puiod. ^ej are thaw >— 
the Uslnaras, Satvaas, and Mati^aa, west of the Jnmaa; 
the Knnia and Pa&trUas between the Jamna and Ganges; 
the £As1b east of the latter, and st^ farmer east the 
Vi^has. Ko eomxnon name for the Arjan races or their 
country is found in the ancient Upanishads. In N&dabinds 
12 for the first time Bhdratam nxtrsham occurs as a name 
of Aryan India. The “five races of five”* appear to 
denote merely the indefinite moltitnde* of all the races 
of mankind. 

Tbe earth is sorroanded by water.* According to a 
late text, it has oceans, mountains, and seven islands or 
continents.^ The conception of heaven and earth sa the 
two halves of the of the universe reeors.* A similar 
view appears to lie at the basis of the eoamogn^hy 
described in Bfih. 3. 3. Hue the same oonoentric 
arrangement holds in the universe as in the difierent 
layers in an e^, viz.—(l) in the middle the (inhabated) 

1 Brill. 3 . 1 , K«Mk. 4 . 

* ChSad. 5.3-10, Bfik. & 3 ; f«r wlten is Kawfc, 1 Cltxa (llagjS|]nna k 
iiUiodiiieed. 

* BaUfk Br. la e. 1, CMad. 6. lt-34. 

* yaSew Brik 4. 4.17 ; ep. tfa« nawk tkm 

* epb jiaSd’iHiwfiw, Altf maim ftnktknyi, p. 73 * CMad. 3 11.3 

« Nrkiwii^ 1. S, S.3 *Ckte4.313 
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world, (2) around this the earth, (3) around this again the 
sea. The world is in breadth 32 days' journey of the 
chariot of the sun, the e«T,rth 64, the sea 128 ; according 
to which measurement the diameter of the egg of the 
universe would amount to 416 courses of the sun. 
" T'.ere.” i.e. where heaven and earth as the two layers of 
the egg of the universe meet one another, “ is a space as 
broad as the edge of a razor or the wing of a fly ” (between 
the two layers), through which access is obtained to the 
place where the offerers of the horse-sacrifice are, %,e. 
probably to the “ buck of heaven ” {ndkasya prishtham) 
mentioned in other passages as being “free from suffer¬ 
ing,” ^ where according to Taitt. Ar. 10. 1. 52 union with 
Brahman is obtained,® but according to V^j. Samh. 15. 50 
recompense for good works, and the latter according to 
Mun<}. 1. 2. 10* is transitory. A second scheme of 
cosmography, though put forward by Y^jfiavalkhya in 
B|ih. 3. 6 in the same context, is irreconcilable with that 
mentioned in Brih. 3. 3. According to this theory the 
universe inw'oven with the water is besides “ inwoven and 
interwoven ” with ten other layers, i.e, is overlaid by them, 
or, perhaps more correctly, is altogether surrounded by 
them. These ten layers (the worlds of the wind, the 
atmosphere, the Gandharvas, the sun, moon, stars, the 
gods, Indra, Prajupati and Brahman) recall the degrees of 
bliss of Brih. 4. 3. 33 and Taitt. 2. 8, as well as the 
stations of the way of the gods.*. The difference is that in 
these-, as we shall see later, measurements of time and space 
are eo-ordinated together, exactly as in Chand. 2. 10. 5 
gimilar terms are added tc^ether without consideration.® 
The prevailing view in the Upanishads is the 

^ oubm, ChSad. 2. lO 6. 

• (roAma tcUakeUd ; op. aUo MahSn&r. 1. 1, lO. 21, 63. 6. 

• cp. 3. 1. 

• ObSed. 4. la. 5, 5. 10- 1-2, Briii. 6. 2. 15, axul especially Kauah. 1. 3. 

'cpLalaaBfih.L 1. 
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traditioual one, acconiing to which there are three world- 
regions, earth, sir and Itesven, to which Agni, Vayu aod 
Aditys correspond as ruieiK* The fragnient ai a verse 
also which is inserted in Ch^d. 8. 5. 3 is to be interpreted 
in this sense (that this is so is shown by Atharvav. 3. 4. 3 
also):— tritiycuydm ito divi. The reference is not here, 
as often elsewhere, to three heavens, but the words mean, 
—" In the heaven, which is (reckoned) the third from 
here.” According to Ait 1. 1. 2 the primeval watmrs 
extern! above and bekiir the three npom (earth, air and 
heaven), j^ih. 3. 8. 4 teaches that all three are inwoven 
in the ftklsa, as the latter in Brahman. Very often earth, 
air and heaven are denoted by the three mystic syllaUee 

the sacrifice {vjfdkf^is} bh6r, b/iumh, mar. In Taitt. 
1. 5 a fonith maha$ m added to them, denoting protiahfy 
Bnhman. Later, three higher worlds, janm, tapoM, and 
tatyam, were imposed above these fonr, and so the nambor 
seven was obtained, the first mention of which as &r as 
oor knowledge goes is in Mu^d- L 2. 3, and the firrt 
ennmeration of them in Taitt. Ar. 10 . 27-28. Later lists 
ate given in N&dabindii 3-4, Npsunhap. 5. 6. In coarse 
of time a distinctioD was drawn between hhuvah, 

mar, mahas, /ana(a), tapas, and Kttt/am as the seven 
npper worlds, and aiala, pdtdla, viiaia, sxUala, ra^tfda, 
mahdtala, taldtala * as the seven lower. Even this number 
was exceeded, and in Atharvas'iras 6 nine heavens, nine 
atmospheres, and nine earths are reckoned. 

The number also of the heavenly regicms m differently 
given. In Ch&nd. 4. 5. 2 four are enumerated (east, west, 
aonth and north; five in Bfih. 3. 9. 20-24; six in !^ih. 
4.2. 4, Ghdnd. 7. 25; eight (foar poles, and fonr intermediato 
between the poles) in Maitr. 6. 2, BAmap. 71-72, 87, 89. 

•CUbAI. 3. 7 ,LSI. 1,1 IS. S, Brtk. 1. L S, L &. 4, 3. A 8^ PmOw 
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Astronomical conceptions are only slightly develop«i 
in the Ujmnishads. Snn and moon enter principally into 
cmnfflkleration, in so fer as they form stations for the 
sonl on its joniney to the other world, a subject that will 
kter demand treatment. If the text® of Chind. 4. 15. 5, 
5. 10.2 are to be followed, the sun is nearer to us 'than the 
moon. The red white and black aspects of the sun depend, 
am>rding to ChAnd. 3. 1 £, on the juices of the different 
Vedas dissolved in it. Acconiing to ChAnd. 6. 4. 2-3, sun 
and moon also, like everything else in the universe, consist 
the three elements; the red in them of fire, the white 
of water, the black of earth. The sun moves in winter 
and summer alternately for six months to the south and 
SIX' to the north.^ It is disc-shaped [maindcdam]} The 
purusha of the sun dwdls therein, who is usually hidden 
by the rays,* but by these same rays is brought into 
comn^tion with the purusha in the eye,* or with the veins 
the heart.* The moon is (as in Rigv. X. 85. 5) the 
soma cup of the gods, which is alternately drained by them 
and again hlled; * on the other hand, the waxing and 
waning of the moon depend on the arrival of the dead 
tibrein and their return.^ The two conceptions are com¬ 
bing in Bfih. 6. 2- 16. According to Biih. 1. 5. 14, 
the moon is Praj&i^ti as prAna, whose fifteen parts 
alternately disappear and are again restored. At an 
ecli{ffie the moon is held in the jaws of Mhu} All night 
long the moon holds on her course among the other con¬ 
stellations (nak^tatram), on which she depends like the 
B&mm on the Bic*.* The same 27 constellations are 
tmvewei, according to Maitr. 6. 14, by the sun on his 
yemrly journey, and therefore on each of the twelve 


^ 4 14 S, 4 10. 1-3, 4 % 15-16. 
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raooths f| ak$ha tras^ i.e. nine quarteni (namtHraismt) 
of them arc covered. T;ie phmete (< 7 #'a/i(ih) ere first 
me&tiooed in Maitr. 6. 16. In a very late text ‘ their 
Domber is given as nine, and therefore together with son 
and moon Rdhu and Kttu also (^e h^ and tail of 
the dragon) are reckoned with them. Snkra, Venos,* and 
S'ani, Saturn are especially mentioned with E&hu and 
Keto.* Of Bmveraeots affecting the ooemoe there are 
laentioiMid in Maitr. 1. 4 :—“ the drying np of great aeae, 
ahattenng of mmintauMS, oseiUi^em of the p(d»«tar 
{dkrttvot), straining of tire ropes of the wind (which buid 
the ooo^latixnie to the poishetor), sinkings of the earth, 
and ovezUuow of the gods fioia their {daesL” 

As eurioeitiee ^ netoral ecieaee we will cite further 
that the rain has its mrigin from the sun,* while heto 
occasions storm and nun,’ jiret as indred in men wamth 
drsa’s forth sweat and heat tears of pain ; * also that aooord- 
ing to Maitr. 6. 27 a piece of iron bnried in the earth 
enters forthwith into the suhstanee of the earth.” The 
anatomical and physiological views of toe Upanishads will 
later on be discussed^ 


VIII. Brahman as DKSTRorBR of t»b UKTVRas* 

1. 17ie Kalpa Theory of the letter Vedanta 

Before we trace in the Upanishads the development 
of the doctrine of Brahman as destroyer of the universe, 
it is worth while to glance at the theory of the later 
Vedanta, which is the rreult of this development. 
According to the Vedinta system, the actions of each life- 
history find their precisely equivalent recompense in the 

* RbaoUusl. S. * MiRr. 7. A ■ Uaitr. 7. & 
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nert saeweding life. Each life bot^ in doing and in 
is only the frnit of the actions of a preceding 
birth. Hence it follows that each existence always pre- 
suppMW' an earlier, that consequently no existence can be 
the fksi and that the migration (saThsdra) of souls is 
maintained from all eternity. The alienee of a beginning 
of the sams&ra {saihsdrmya andditvam) is therefore a 
nefms&ry consequence of the V^inta teaching ; and this 
b not only assumed by GaudapMa* and defended by 
S'jiiikjia, but occurs also already in the shtras of 
Bftdarfiyana,* and is actually found in some of the later 
Upan:sha>'ls.* This absence of a beginning to the circuit 
of the souls' migration is in contradiction to the numerous 
creation theories of the Upanishads, which collectively 
teach a creation of the universe ah one time, as is at once 
proved by the constantly recurring expression, “ At the 
b^^inning.” * In order to assert the absence of a begin¬ 
ning of the sams^ra as demanded by their system, and yet 
to uphold the Ufmnishad docstrine of a creation, the theo- 
Ic^ans of the Ved&nta conceive the creation of the universe 
m an event recurring periodically from all eternity. The 
universe created by Brahman persists through an entire^ 
world-period (kalpa), after which it returns into Brahman, 
only to issue ^ain :^m him; since at each dissolution of 
the universe there are works of the soul that still survive, 
and these demand for their expiation a renewed existence 
and therefore a re-crearion of the imiverse:— 

411 llvliif 0 Kaiimteja, 

Imk into mj nature 

A% tie mtd d tie wwM; at tie worM*a begtnning 
I anew,* 


* 4 30. * 2, 1. 35. 
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For proof S'ank»r» relies, as perhaps BmiArAyana iiefore 
him,* on the vene in ^igv, X. ItO. 3 :— 

S&ryA-candramasau dhdta yathdpArvam aknlpayfU, 

in which according to the context yathdp{t>'v*xm signifies 
only " one after the other,” not as Sankara maintains,* "as 
before.” The other passage also, on which his theory rests: 
—I will enter into t!»eac three divinities with this living 
aelff"* docs not prove, as he lielievea, that the " living self” 
existed already before the creation. This entire con^ption 
of a periodkailly recarring creation and destruction of the 
nsiverae ies^ entirely foreign to the older Upanbhada, !n 
onfor to trace its origin we shall have to distinguiah, (1) the 
xetom of isdividnals into Brahman, (2) that of the universe. 

2. Return of Individuals into Brahman 

The first starting-point of the conception of Brahman 
as destroyer of the universe is formed probably by the 
fact of death, which presents itself as the result of 
experience, and engages attention at all times, and there¬ 
fore also as early aa that ancient period. After men 
had become aoenstomed to see in Brahman the power 
which Ksprdtus brings forth and sustains life, it was an 
easy step to restore it to the same power “when it 
wearies of bearing the burden,” and to see in Brahman 
as pr&na “ the cause of death and of life.” * Hierefore 
as early as S'atap. Br&h. 11. 3. 3. 1 we find it said;— 
" Brahman handed over the creatures to death ”; and in 
S'atap. Br&L 13.7.1.1 again :—"Hesacrificedhim.selfin all 
beings, and all beings in himself.” This thought is further 
expanded by the Uponishads. In Bfih. 1. 2. 1 "death 
and hunger” {mfityur, as'anfiyd) figure as creators of the 
universe;—"oli that be created be resolved to devour; 

* X 1. 38L » p. 4W. 7. 
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beeftoae he devours {ad) everything, therefore is he the 
Aditi (the infinite).” And in Brih, 1. 5. S PrajApati 
creates the all-embracing principles, manas, speech and 
prips, as food for himself. In the words of K4th. 2. 25 :— 

He camsiiraes both the Brihraan and the wapior. 

Am thjcmgh thej were bread soaked in the sance of death, 

a poetical echo of passages of this kind seems to be before 
ns* In ChAnd. i. 9. 1 it is said of the akas'a (ether, 
m the symbol of Brahman):—“ It is the 4k^'a 
whence all these creatures proceed, and into which they 
^ain descend.” And in Taitt. 3. 1 a distinctive mar k 
of Brahman is given :—“ That in truth out of which 
these beings arise, by which they when they have arisen 
live, into which they at death again enter, that seek to 
know, that is Brahman.” In all these passages the 
rKference is solely to the descent of individual beings 
into Brahman, not to that of the universe. So also in 
I* I* 7", where Brahman is compared to the 
spikier, which sends forth the threads and draws th^n 
m again; and in Mun<J. 2. 1. 1, where living beings in 
their numerous kinds issue forth from the imperishable 
and enter into him again. In the same sense it is said 
of the ^tman in M^ncJ. 1, 6 :—He is the cradle of the 
universe, for he is the creation and the end of living 
beings”; and in Narfty. 1 of N^rdyana:—“All gods, all 
pehis, all metres, and all creature originate solely from 
“ Nirllyana, and are Ic^t in Nltr^yana.” We may compare 
aide beautiful verses of Culik& 17-18 :— 

la liisa ia wko^ this anirerse is interwc^v^i, 

Wlbal*ver moves or » motioalesa, 

Itt Bralaiiaa is losli, 

lil»> ia oe«aa. 

I* kim ia wimsQ tfce creatures of tbe universe 

Usemeelv^ bemme invielbje;, 
come to liglit c^^ain 
bubbles rise to tbe surface. 
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To these piKisages also the doctrine of the disappeaniBoe 
of the universe iu Brahmen appears to he stiU unhusilier. 
And therefore we must hesitate to find it with Sankara 
in the mystical itame Tajjaldn,^ discussed above; * since 
this idea is still foreign to all the rest of the Upanishads, 
arui the conception of Brahman as the cause of the nse, 
continuance and disappearance of individual beings is 
sufficient to explain the term. Still less mm we refer the 
words of Vftj, Samh. 32. 8, 

tasmin idam som- era i»- ca eti aarvam, 

to a dissolution and re-creation of the uni verse. Judging 
firom the entire context, they signify only that the vein is 
“ the centre and circumference of the universe.” * The 
case stands otherwise with the repetition of these words 
in S'vet. 4. 11.* Here from their relation to the (direr 
passages of the S'vet. Up. they gain a new signifieasoe, 
which we now proceed to discuss. 

3. Return of the Universe as o Whole into Rrahmotn 

Among the new and fruitful thoughts u» whicli the 
S'vet. Up. is so rich is to be ownted that also of the 
periodical dissolution and re-creation of the universe by 
Brahman. “ He (Rudrn as a personification of Brahnuuat) 
dwells in the creatures, and burning with. fury at the 
end of time he as lord dashes to piecca all created 
things”;* he relates *dl the aims of the creatures, 
"until finally the whole is lost in him, who is the 
b^inning.”* And we must understand rimilatlj the 
words of Vaj. Saihh. 32. 8 quoted above, when they r«mr 
in this connection;^ it is god, "in whem tl» universe 

> CSited. 3.14. L * ^ 
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is lost and reappears ” (jasmin idam sam- c'a vi- &a eti 
mrmm). This process however of the creation and dis- 
Bolntion of the universe is not unique, but is continually 
being repeated. In 8'vet. 5. 3 “ the god, who many times 
spreads forth one net after another in space and a^iin 
draws it in,” is compared to a spider.^ The reason also 
for this periodically recurring re-creation of things is 
indicated in S'vet. 6. 3-4, where it is said, following upon 
a description of the work of creation:— 

wMch lie cmted lie tliCT takes Imck 
Becowiag one witk the being of being; 

In order then . . . 

To begin afresh the work nch in the 
Apportioning to each their attributes* 

That it is only the soul’s actions which prompt the creator 
to “ apportion to each all their attributes {mrvdn hhdvdn 
viniyojayet) is asserted by the immediately succeeding 
wor^:— 

Where thej ut not there action comes to nought, 

Thither he departs actionlei®, in reality another; 


i.e, where the hhdmis which constitute the empirical 
nature are destroyed by knowledge, actions come to 
nought, and a re-creation no longer takes place. 

The following pa^ges from later Upanishads that 
tieat of Brahman as destroyer of the univers® are note¬ 
worthy :— 

“ It is he who, when the universe is dissolved, alone 
remains on the watch; and it is he who then (again) from 
the depths of space wakens to life the pure spirits.” * 

** When Budra lies in the coils of the snake, then created 
tiling are alworl^ into him. When he draws breath, 
the darkness arises, from the darkness water,” etc.; * cp. 

> Ai bi Miial-1. L 7; ^ S^ret. a 1, A 10. 
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the pieceding peseage:—“ He who ec»isamuif «U the foscee 
of life, while oonsoming them, es the eternel <me gethete 
t(^ther and again evolves them,” etc.' This passage maj 
however also be tmdeistood of sleeping and waking. 

The fire that destroys the nniverse (mmvartako ’pwtA) 
is mentioned in Atharva8ikh& 1, and in (he two leprodae- 
tioQS of this passage, Kpsidibap^ 2. 1 and Nrimdihott S. 
We dose with the beenfifiil verse Kaivalya 19, wheie he 
who knows himself as the ktman speaks:— 

la a» tlw Banana laad tti a rif fa , 
la M akaa ^ irtMta liMtlis 
la aa it ia liiat,-"tfila Bialnna, 

Tka tinalwa, it k I 

4. On (Ae Origin of the Dtx^ne of the Dimtokstion 
the Univerm tn Brahman 

Brahman is the womb whence all living bemgs proceed, 
and it was very natojsl to assnme that thej retom at 
death into Brahman whence they have oome forth; ks as 
Anaximander already aays:—“ that from which exiting 
things originate, into it they neoeeaarily aleo disappear.” 
Aoeorduagly we see fonnolated, as was shown shove, in 
the texts of the ddest Upanisbade and evot emrlier, the 
d oc trine of Jfoahman as destroyer of individiial ereateiesL 
Thenoe has been developed fi^ in later times, hem the 
BvetAsWatara Upanishad and onward, the dootzine of 
the periodical destruction of the aniverse by Bahama, 
precisely as the teadung of Hciacleitoe t^t all things 
oome forth firom fire {oSm ieivm% and retom into it (4*** 
ow), ai gnififtd originally a twofold pooeeas linked 
tc^ether everywhere in the univeiee in the rise and 
disappearance of individual creatures, which was then 
however generalised, whether by Heradettoe himself or by 
his .sueeoBsors the Stoke, into a periodically recarring dw- 

* AtlnumaHrM 4. 
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K^otioii of the umverae m ire and reconstruc¬ 
tion out of it Of the causes which in Greek 

|»hilo«)phy niay have led to this generalisation we learn 
ndthing more precisely. In India to a great extent it 
gave support to the doctrine of recompense, inasmuch as 
the latter, as already shown, was only capable of being 
reconciled with the doctrine of a creation, if for the single 
creation taught in the ancient TJpanishads there was 
substituted an eternally recurring^ prcwess, a re-creation 
of the universe occurring after each dissolution, and de¬ 
termined by the actions of the souls. On its very first 
a'pf aronee the doctrine of the dissolution of the universe 
» connected with that of recompense, as is shown by the 
pi^ge® quoted above,* and especially S vet. 6. 4 (“ where 
they Me not, there work comes to nought”). Whether 
however the original motive for the doctrine of the disrolu- 
ti<m and periodical reconstruction of the universe lay in the 
wish to maintain, after the manner of the later Ved&nts, 
the tajaditional doctrine of creation side by side with the 
lafer doctrine of recompense; or only in the natural 
attempt to generalise the dissolution of objects, which 
experience showed to be the case, into a universal 
disrolution, just as the entire doctrine of a creation 
df the universe originally rested on a generalisation of 
the observed origin of individuals,—to decide this is 
perhaj® not po«ble in presence of the partial and 
jsmbiguoas expr^icms of the S'vet. Upanishad. 


IX. The UxREALiTy op the Univeese 

1, Uts latrine of a$ the Sotsie of (M Philosophy 

When Kant in his inquiry into the capability of the 
human intellect drew the conclusion that the entire 

1 p, 224 f. 
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tmivene, as we know it, is only appearance and no^ 
reality, he said Duthing absolutely new, but only in more 
intelligible demonstrated form uttered a troth which in 
less intelligible shape had been in existence long before 
him; which indeed as intuitive half-unconscious know¬ 
ledge had from the very banning formed the basis of all 
phil<»ophy. For if the objects of the universe were not, 
as Slant asserted, mere phenomena, but exactly as they 
appear to our oonsciouaneas in space and time had a real 
existence apart firom that oonscioumeaa and in themsdivM, 
then an empirical discussion and inquiry into nature 
would lead to final and sufficient oonclustons req^t'Sig 
the essence of things. In oppoeitioD to this empirical 
method of treatment philosophy from the very beginning 
has endeavoured to find the essential nature, or as it is 
usually expressed, the first principle of the universe. Hiis 
search mor^ver always assumes the consciousness, even if 
still quite undefin^, that this first principle, this essence 
of things, is not given already in the objects themselves, 
as they present themselves to our eyes in 8|»ce and time; 
that, in other words, the entire aggregate of experience, 
external and internal, always shows us merely how things 
appear to us, not how they are in themselves. And the 
more definitely conscious the several schods of philosophy 
are of their proper function ns opposed to the empirical 
science, the more clrerly does this knowled^ come to the 
front. This is the case in Greek {diikeophy, when 
Parmenides asserts the empirical reality to be mere 
show, or Plato to be mere shadows' of the true reality ; 
and in Indian philosophy, when the Upanishads teach 
that this universe is not the Atman, the proper “ self" of 
things, but a mere mAyS, a deception, an illorion, and 
that the empirical knowle<%e of it yields no vidyS, 
no tnm knowledge, bnt remains entangled in avidyA in 

> IU9iTii.L 
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i^orance. Since the expression rndyd in this sense can be 
pointed ont only comparatively late, not earlier, that is to 
say, than SVet 4. 10, the theory has been propounded that 
we oi^ht to recognise in this doctrine a secondary specuk- 
tioo only developed in course of time from the theory of 
the universe adopted in the Upanishads. We propose now 
to show that this is not the case, but rather that the older 
the texts of the Upanishads are, the more una)mpromisingly 
and expressly do they maintain this illusory character of the 
worid of experience; but that this peculiar and apparently 
fitt^fetch«l idea is seldom expressed in absolute simplicity, 
and usually appears under forms which are completely ex¬ 
plained as an adoption of the empirical modes of knowle<%e 
which are natural to us all, and refuse to be shaken off. 

2. The Doctrine of Mayd in the Upanishads 

There are in the literature of the Upanishads some 
texts which, judged by all external and internal criteria, 
dhum a higher antiquity than others; as for example 
the chapters of the BphadSranyaka Upanishad, where 
T^liavi^hya’s views of the univerae are developed.^ We 
shall 8^ how in these chapters more distinctly than in any 
otl^r place the doctrine of the sole reality of the &tman 
and unreality of a manifold universe outside of the 
&tanan is enundated. First however we propose to show 
haw, as early as the ancient Vedie philosophy that 
preced«l the Ujmnishads, the s^ was sown which by 
YaJfjavalkhya, whoever he may have bwn, was developed 
into the great fundamental thought of the Upanishads, 
whiidi occupy the attention of all succeeding ages. 

We saw* how as early as the later hymns of the 
Mgveda the thought vras introduwd, which here as 
always marks the first step in philosophy, the thought 

* B|4h. ». 4, iB»d 3.1-4. ft. 
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of tlie unitj of ezistonoe^ It involves, if cmly in gvm 
and half anoonaeiotulj, the knowledge that all plo^tjr 
—conseqnentlj all proximitj in space, all soecesskxt in 
time, all interdependenoe of cause and effect, all (xmtnuit 
of subject and object—^has no reality in the highest SBOse. 
When it is said in !^igv. L 1$4. 46;— eJtam gad vtpru 
hahudhd vadanti, “ the poets ^ve many names to that 
whieh is only one,” it is im|4^ therein that pioxality 
depends solely upon words (“ a mere matter of words,” as 
it is said later),^ and that unity akme is resL Is the 
attmnpt also to define more closely this unity, as we have 
traced it through the period <ff the Hymns and the 
Brfthma^, the thought more or less deadly finds ex¬ 
pression that it is not plurality that is real, bat only 
onity;—“the one, besides whieh there was no other”;* 
** tile one, inserted into the everlasting nave, in whidi all 
living beings are fixed.”* When also it is said:—“This 
entire xmiverse is the pnmsha alone, both that which was 
and that which endnres for the future,” * it is implied that 
in the entire nniverse, in all past and fotnxe, the one and 
only pumsha is the sole r»d. The oonunem pec^le how¬ 
ever do not know this; they regard as the real not the 
stem, but “ that which he is not, the btanehes that ooneeal 
him ” for that “ in which gods and men axe fixed like 
spokes in the nave,” the “Sower of the water” (*.e. 
Brahman as Hiranyagarbba), “ is otmcealed by iSmacm.”* 
l^iis idealism, whieh denies the exid 4 'se of the maniioid 
universe, gained strength and comjdete definition by the 
introdnction and ever ffnnw of oonoeplum of the 

> CMnd. 6.1. X • 3L ISa. X 
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diman dr sel£ This conception, as has often been pointed 
out, is essentially negative, and to that end claims to strip 
off from an object all that can be stripped from it, which 
therefore does not belong to the inalienable substance of 
its self, and is accordingly not-self. So long as only the 
&tman of an individual was taken into consideration, this 
aot-self might perhaps be the self of another individual, 
and consequently real; so soon however as the conception 
of the ^tanan of the universe, the ‘‘ great omnipresent 
itnaan,” * which is “ greater than heaven space and earth,” * 
was attained, that which as not-self was excluded from 
the itman was by that very fact excluded from the sum 
of being, and therefore from reality. This cc^mical atman 
moreover, which admits no reality outside of itself, was at 
the same time present, small as a grain of rice,” etc.,* 
whole and undivided in a man’s own self; and thk 
identity of the cosmical and the psychical principle was 
always visibly preserved by the word 4tman :—the self in 
m is the pathfinder of the great omnipresent Atman/ It 
is j^eeiaeiy this thought that is the starting-point of the 
teaching of the Upanishads, as it recurs aJmc^t word for 
word in tk% first instance in one of the oldest texts, Brih. 
L 4. 7 {which rests on the authority of Y^jnavalkhya, 
Brik I. 4. 3):—“this therefore is the trace of the 
univer^, which is the 4tman here (in us), for in it man 
the entire universe, . . . therefore is this dearer 
a mu, dearer tlaan a kingdom, dearer than all else ; 
It is closer than all, for it is this soul (dtmany^ 

A farther amplification of this thought, which as 
^^y ^d goes back probably to the authority of 
X&j^valkhya, is found in the discourses of Y4jnavalkhya 
Maitreyi, the high antiquity of which is 
both on internal grounds and by the double 
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reoendioD of it, in two collections which antodftte o«r 
Upaniahad, and were first united with it at a later pencxL' 
Y&jnavalkhya begins his instruction with the sentence ;— 
“ In troth, not for the husband’s sake is the husband 
dear, but for the seifs sake is the husband dear.'’ The 
same is then asserted, with constant repetition of this 
formula, of wife, sons, kingdom. Brahman and warrior 
castes, world-regions, gods, living creatures, and the 
universe; they are all dear, not on their own account, 
but for the sake of the self. By the self is to be under¬ 
stood here, as the conclusion of the paragraph shows,® 
the consciousness, the knowing subject within ujel And 
the thought is that all objects and relations of the 
universe exist for us, and are known and loved by oa 
only in so far as they enter into our conscioiia&eaB, 
which comprehends in itself ail the objects of the universe, 
and has nothing outside of itself. Therefore it is said 
further:—“ The self in truth we should comprehend, 
should reflect upon, O Maitreyl He who has seen, heard, 
comprehended and knowm the self, by him this antire 
universe is known.” As the notes of a drum, a oonch- 
shell, or a lute have no existence in themselves, and can 
only be received when the insti undent that produces than 
is struck, so all objects and relatione of the universe are 
known by him who knows the Atman.* In the Atman as 
the knowing subject space writh all its contents is intear- 
woven ; * all the heavenly regions are its organs; * the 
universe of names forms and works, ** although it is 
threefold is one, that is the Atmsm ; he is the immortal, 
which is concealed by the (empirical) reality,® he is the 
reality of reality ; ^ from him spring forth, as sparks fixaii 

' Bpib. 2 . 4 and 4, 5 ; cp. Beusaen, pfx. 376-378. 

» Brib. 2. 4. 14. * BriH. 2. 4. 7-». 

< Brib. 3. 8. 11, 4. 4. 17. * Bfib. 4. 2 . 4. 

® amriicun aattfena c'kaHtmnL^ Bidb. 1. 6. ^ 

^ aatyagjfa Mtyom, ia that of the reality which u tamly real- 
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tke fire, all the vital spirits, all worlds, all gods, all 
Kviug creatures;* in him they all are fixed, like spokwi 
in the nave of a wheel;* “he oversteps in sleep this 
universe, and the forms of death”;* only “as it were” 
he plans and moves;* only “as it were” is there a 
duality;* only “as it were” does another exist;* he 
stands as spectator tdone and without a second; * th^ 
is in no wise a plurality: *— 

Ik tlioiiM it be 

Here ii mo plurality amywhere; 

Bj dmtb is be bommd fast to d^tb 
Wbo here o«templates plmmlitj. 

The passages quoted belong almost entirely to the 
oldest Upanishad literature that we possess, and thus 
we meet, not for the first time in the later stream of 
this literature but equally at its beginning, a distinct 
entirely ^f-<x)nsistent idealism, connected with the 
nmne of Y4jfiavalkhya, and according to which the fitman, 
M. tire knowing subject, is the susteiner of the universe 
and the sole reality; so tliat with the knowledge of the 
Stnmn all is known. This thought which first makes its 
appearance in the discourses of Y&jfiavalkhya in the 
Bfihad&rapyaka is never again surrendei^, and dominates, 
it is tone with certain empirical modifications of which 
it will be neo^Ksary subs^uently to treat,, the entire 
devekpment of the doctrine of the Upani^ads up to 
it» (^mdunon with Bldarftyana and S'ankara. In the 
UpanWhadi we find it appearing in different forms. . Thus 
upon it d^)ends the qu^tion, which stands at the com- 
mencwient of the Mu^d- 1. 3:—“What is that, most 
worthy A, with the knowledge of.which this entire 

»%ai. a, 1 . so. »BrUu a s. is. 

* nnJ' s TJijsaPi, Bjik 4. 8. 7. * 4.3.7. 

* Br-L 2 .4. :4. * Brflu 4. a. si. 

•1^4.4.18. 
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universe becomes knovn.” Tbe ssme qaestke BMMorsr, 
gwng back to ^b. 2. 4. 5 (sod 1. 4. 7), fbimssko tils 
darting-point of s text so old as Cbted. $.1.2:—'* Have 
JDQ then songbt for the indroelkm sooording to which 
(even) the unheard becomes (slresdj) hmrd, tiic oneom- 
prehended oompxehended, the unkoown known !** The 
e^oeeaic^ rrutam, malai*», v^Mtam raoctmng hers 
already in the same fism anggaet a dspsadeaes of thk 
passage on 2. 4. 9. In anolhisr way also ws samn 
to be able to rmider this depcodsBoe vwty padmUs. Ws 
have already above found the CSbIndogya Upanishad 
reproducing word &r wotd the fsasage in B|&. 8. &. 9 
tonching the fttmaa as holdi:^ apart tha ikenomimal 
forms of the universe, as it wss et^dsamsd in tha de s mip - 
tioQ of the ktotan as “ ths Inidge that holds sput ficom 
<Mie another,” ^ and betraying its d^wndenoe on ths &a4 
passage by the &et tink it no ksigear oocxsetiy inteat|aefes 
the meaning of the repeated words, sums immediately 
after it represents the bridge separating the phenoanraai 
forms of the universe >m s Imdge nwitju^g ^ present woaid 
with the imxt The esse is exaetiy nmibr whan t^ 
assertion of ]^dh. 2. 4. 5 that with the knowie%s of the 
ktman all is known rai^pean in CMad. 6. 1. 2 in the 
request for the nmtractum whieh even that whitii is 
still unheard, nnocanpiehendsd, unknown beoganea already 
heard, oompnlmiided, known. For the fxne answmr to 
this request deady emuBda in tim fact that, » Bfih. 
2. 4. 5 and Min^ 1. 1. 8 agree in ateting, with the 
knowledge of ths ttraan all is’known. Ths Mthsr 
however of Chlnd. 1 £. doea not give this answer, 
but develops inatoed cd' it his tirnt^ the three 
primitive dements, hmt water and food, with the 
knowledge of wbidi everything in the nnivmae h known, 

^ Brik. 4. 4. SS; wta mim w d l i iw i w* tMm, hUmtm mtmiMiff ; w 
imadw vieBtfUir i i i4 <»i Idfc fa i toi wmWdJf a , Ctilarf . S. A. S. 
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biocaixse it is only a csompoiind. of these ; ^ and further, in 
tLe three similes of the (white) clay, the (red) copper, 
and the (black) iron,* this tracing back of the white red 
and black element in things to water heat and 
food is already foreshadowed. The author therefore 
KiMt foiled to understand the meaning of the request for 
that with the knowledge of which all is known (i.e. for 
the one Atman); or rather, hi^ys intentionally altered it, 
and ^lat in a sense which, while he sees the unchangeable 
only in the one without a second,” hut in his triple 
dasfi^eation also into heat, water and food, abandons the 
of the doctrine of the Upanishads and arrive 
at a t^iad of invariable e^ences combined in unity, 
thereby laying the earliest foundation for the Sahkhya 
doctrine of prakriti and the three gnruxs combined in it. 
Otherwise and apart fh)m this resolution of the unity 
into a triad, he holds fast to the fundamental proposition 
of YAjftsvalkhya, asserting that all change is mere 
matter of words, a simple name,” and that in truth there 
are only heat, water and food,® although these last 
also, aax>rding to his own theory,^ are merely trans- 
framiations of the “ One without a second.” Therefore as a 
matter of inference in any case the qualification depend- 
on words and a mere name ” would seem to underlie 
his judgement. All this shows that here the fundamental 
mcmistfo position of YAjftavalkhya has been taken over from 
traditicHi, but its bearing is no longer perfectly understood. 

We meet further on with the same fundamental 
l^iudlple ci the sole reality of the Atman (the knowing 
subject) and unreality of all else, when it is said in 
2. 6 the empiruml reality :—“ for this men call 
reality ”; and wh^ in Ait. 3. S it is explained that all 
the of tlm univer^ are “ guided by eonscnoxKs- 

* C 4. • Vftry fit»n similes of 2. 4. 71 

*€ftMLA4. 
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neeB, fotmded in oonBciowoew”; and wl»en in Kaosb. 8. 8 
tile propositicrQ " tliis alao u stili a jdarality ” is interpratsd 
to mean that as the spokes in the nave so “ the eleraeala 
of being are fixed in the elements of consciousness, and 
the elements of consciousness in the pr&na," seeing Uiat it is 
the self of eonscioosDess and bliss, ondeeajing and immortaL 

In later Upaniahads we have to note that the 
emphatic denial of plurality iA the versa quoted €row 
Bfih. 4. 4. 19 U repeated and amplified in the v ara a s 
Ei|h. 4. 10-11; and that finattj, in S'vet. 4. 10, the 
advance of the realistic spirit of the Sfihkhya k opposed 
bj tbe assertion ^at the whole of preUariti ia mate 
Faitbfol to the fondamNital {ninetpla oi 
Ykjfiavalkhja, the is'& Upaniahad in its opening weeds 
requires us " to sink the univerae in Gk)d,” and adds to 
tire denial of plurality in verses 12-14 the denial of 
change. Mn^. 1. 1. 8 makes inquiry, aa has been shown, 
for the &fman as that with the knowledge of which all 
is known. Mkndukya 7 describes the &tman as “ e&eiBg 
the entire expanse of the universe, tranquil, Idiseful, &eB 
fix>m duality. ” And even the late Maitr. Up. 6, 84 
explains the propoeition that all plurality ia mere iqrpear- 
anoe by the brilliant ocunparison of the ktmau with an 
aldtacakram, a spark which, made to revolve, appears 
as a fiery circle. An expansion of this illnstratiOB is 
given by Gaudap4da in tiic Mfind^ya Kariki 4. 47-52; 
and this entire work is in general an eloqirent exposition 
of the thought of the sole reality of the ktman, which 
is traced back to the oldest Upanishad toxti^ and is 
thenoeforward uninterruptedly nuintained.- 

3. 7%e Doctrine of a* it is presented under 
J^pirieal Form* 

The philosophy of Yajiiavalkhya, as it meets us in 
tire Bfihad. Up., <wn be ooanpriaed in tire sentence:—^The 
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Atamb is the knowiag subject in us. Hence it follo’Wd 
immediately :—<l) Tlmt the ktman, as the knowing 
subject, is itself always unknowable ; (2) that there is not 
and never can be for us reality outside of the atman (a 
univer^ outside of our consciousness). Both consec|uences 
are recognised and clearly stated by YAjiiavalkhya , they 
mark the climax of the philosophical conceptions of the 
Upanishada, the first for theology, the second for cos- 
BDtoiogy; and together they seem to bar any further pro¬ 
gress in philosophical thought. The inquiring mind of man 
eoald not however rest here ; in spite of rhe unknowable- 
neas of the Atman, it proceeded to treat the atman (i,€. 
God) as an object of knowledge; and in spite of the 
unreality of the universe outside of the atman it proce^ied 
to oonoem itself with the universe as though it were re&L 
gives rise in theology to numerous methods of repre- 
aenting the Atman by the help of metaphor, and these, 
tboagh they are based upon an inadmissible drawing of 
Atman down into the sphere of human knowledge, 
play around the accepted fundamental dogma of the un- 
toowableness of the Atman, and are resolved again into it. 
And the result of this very application of the categories 
of empirical knowledge beyond tbeir rightful limits is that 
ia the cosmology the traditional pantheistic, oc^mogonistic 
and thelstio ideas re-assert themselves even subsequent 
to the knowledge of the sol© reahty of the Atman ; while 
they ^id^Tcmr in various ways to bring a firm convic- 
taoe of the reality of the external universe, such as is 
dcxived & 08 n the empirical (opacity of the intellect, into 
hiomaony with this fui^amentai doctrine of the sole reality 
the Afenan. The fundamental doctrine is thus clothed 
in the empirical forms of knowledge which are innate 
within ua and assert their right; while the metaphysical 
is gradually mew and more supers^ed by empirical 
laielfoeteil In this way is originated a series 
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of conceptions which, lollowing op wh»t has aiieMly htm 
said, we propose here at the ekxee briedj to Mirrej; 
they remodel the original idealism into the theories of 
pantheism, cosmogonism, theism, atheism and deism. 

(1) Idealism ,—^The &tinan is the sole reality; with 
the knowledge of it all is known; there is no plnrahty 
and no change. Natnre whidi pzeaenta the appearance 
of plurality and change is a mere illnmon (mdjrd). 

(2) Pantheism .—^The fondanmnial ^ealiatb view, 
who^ originality and high antiqmty is ^rtaSed by the taxis 

Y&j&avalkhya, nnites with the cxmvktion of the reality 
of the external tmiverse, foonded cm the mnpiiioal view, ho 
form the doctrine wfaridt ocenpies the larg^ place in the 
Upanishada The universe is real, and y<^ the &tman is tho 
sole reality, for the htnaan is the entire nmvsraey We may 
describe this theory as pmithek^ic, although in its origia ^ 
is Tory d i ff erent ffom modem pantheism. The pantheama 
of the later philoeophy has been developed as an inevitahle 
ooBseqnenee fornn the theism of the Middle Jiges; the 
{Mmtheism of the Uponiahads is foonded on the attempt 
to assert the doctrine of the sole reality of the ifsam over- 
against the obtrusive reality of the manifold nniverse. 
*^6 Upanishads find a peculiar pkasore in identifying the 
atman as the infintidy sm^l within us with the ifiman 
as the infinitely great outside of ns. 

(3) Cosmoffcmism —^The identity of the fttman and the 
nniverse could never be mme than a mere aseeitkns. In 
(»der to make it intelligible, a further step was neceeaary 
which transformed emi^eal methods of regarding things 
into metaphysical by sahetitating for an identity, pwpetn- 
aUy assmW but never oompiei^onbl^ the relation oi 
causality that experience had made familiar, and hy 
conceiving the Atman as canse, wlueh ppodneed the nni- 
vmse firom itedf as elfeel. It then heconae poamhle to return 
to the old oomxmgonies, and to revive than on the h a sw 
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of tbe originally antagonistic Upanishad doctrine. After 
creating the universe the ^tman enters into it souL 
By this definition the doctrine that the itman, i.e. the 
self, the soul in us, is identical with the first principle of 
ail things, is brought into harmony with the doctrine of 
a creation of the universe out of the ^tman. 

(4) —The doctrine that the atman created the 
universe, and then as soul entered into it, is not yet theism. 
This step is fimt taken when a distinction is drawn between 
the Mman as creator of the universe and the ^tman entering 
into the creation, i.e. between the supreme and the indi¬ 
vidual soul. They are opposed, at first insensibly, as light 
and shadow/ then with ever-increasing clearness, until the 
complete theism of the SVetAs vatara Upanishad is attained. 
It is characteristic of this work that, side by side with its 
proper theism, all the preliminary steps are retained. 

(5) Atheism .—By this separation of Grod and the soul 
tihe existence of God himself was brought into question* 
The soul was contrasted with him, existed therefore in- 
dtependeutly and apart from him. The sole function 
remaining for God was to fashion forth material nature as 
tire arena of recompense for the actions committed by the 
independent souls. It was only necessary to transfer the 
powers needful for this purpose to matter itself, and God 
as creator of the universe would be superfluous. Hence¬ 
forward there exist only souls (put'ttsha)^ burdened with 
their actions and receiving recompense from birth to 
blr^, and the primitive matter (prakriti)^ which evolves 
§com it^lf perpetually anew the stage for this recompense. 
ThM is the transition from the YedAnta doctrine of the 
Upanishads to the SAnkhya system, the origin of which 
foom the Upanishad teaching will be more closely con¬ 
sidered in the next chapter. 

(6) JDeism .—When from con^erations of practical 

* KA|k. 3. I, 
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convenience there ia atUehed to the atheistic S^hkbya 
teaching, in a purely external manner and without afiSect- 
ing the essential principles of the system, the doctrine of 
a pei'sonal god, there ia produced the Yoga system, which 
will be discussed later, and which is rather deistic than 
theistic. ft is distinguished from the deism of later times 
by the fact that the latter had endeavoured to find a safe 
method of eliminating from the naturai order of things 
God who had been retained only nominally aa caime of 
the universe ; while the Yoga waa concerned to restore the 
conception of God already eliminated in the S&nkhya to 
a system which had been devised without it. The two 
methods lead to the same reeulh The syatcm stands by 
itself; and the conception of God is preserved side by side 
with it, but exerts no further influence on its teaching. 


X. Thk Obigin of thb SliirKHYA System 

1 . Brief Survey of the Dot^rine of the SdrJchya 

The rise of the S^khya system, the authorsMp fd 
which is attributed to the entirely mythical Kapilct^ is 
one of the moet difficult and obscure problems in the 
region of Indian j^osopby. Our previous investigatimss 
will enable us to face this question from the right 
standpoint. It will be shown that the Sahkhya in all its 
component parts has grown out of the Ved4nta of the 
Upanishads, and is nothing more than an extreme carrying 
out of the realistic tendency, whose appearance and 
gradually increasing influence we have already traced 
^thin the limits of Upanishad teaching itself, in the 
pantheistic ooemogonistic and theistic changes of the 
fundamental idealistic view. We premise a brief 
of the leading points of the later Sfc&lthya teaching, «nee 
this is essential for the understanding of what ftdiows. 
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The fondamental conception and ultimate assumption 
of the system is the dualism of prahriti (nature) and 
n'inisha (spirit). There exist tc^ether with and in one 
another from eternity two entirely distinct essences, but 
no attempt even is made to derive them from a higher 
unity or to trace them Imck to it. 

(1) The jntrMsAo, already existing from the first as a 
l^hn^ty, the knowing subject, as it is disengage from 
uid <»ntraBted with all that is objective. 

(2) Theprakfid (pradkanam), comprising everything 
that is not parasha or subject, everything thei^ore which 
in any way has merely an objective existence, whether it 
is still undeveloped {avyaUam, natura naturans), or 
alrMuiy develops! {vyaktam, natura naturata). 

Fxtrnaha and prahriti^ subject and object, are closelj 
<»mn«5ted tc^ether frcan eternity, or rather appear to be 
so, and the sufferings of existence are dependent on this 
appoent connwstion, ^e removal of which the SMkhya 
system sets before itself as its proper aim. 

Hiis object is attained as soon as the purusha re- 
cogams its entire distinctn^s (vimka) from the prakHd. 

separaten^ has existed in fact :^m the beginning, 
but unknown to itself; when once this knowl^ge has be^ 
gained, none the suffering of the universe are any 
longer its sufferings. But they are also no longer thc»e 
of sdnc® ^ the latter’s sufferings, as soon as it 

c^s^ to be " reflected ” in the purusha, or “ enlightened ” 
fay him, are no longer experienced and (wnsequently are 
no suffering DeUvmance is found in the dissolu- 
of this bond between purusha and prakpti, which has 
an mily app«ent existence from etmmity. Fen the 
purusha this comets merely in its eenring to illuminate 
ibe sufferings of prakriti; for prakpri, on the other 
in t^t its suffering^ are no longer illnminated, eon- 
a^oKU^y are no bngmr experienced, and therefore 
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to be sufFeringa. Deiiverance is therefore an event which 
does not concern the puniaha (to it nothing hap|.>ens)* but 
the prakriti ; whence is dcrivcfl the assertion, strange at 
first sight, that ‘‘ not the purusha, but the prakriti only is 
fettered, is a \^anderer, and delivered.*’' 

This process of deliverance is to he'conceive<l aa in¬ 
dividual. There are a multi*.ude of puniahas existing from 
the beginning. Some of these attain to knowievlge, others 
do not; the prakriti which k attached to the one gains 
deliverance, \mt not that which in bound to the other. 
The inference is that for prakriti alK> the process of 
tleliverance is not eo^mica! hut psychi<^l and imlividuaL 
The pluiality of purushas involves a plurality if not of 
the prakriti, yet of t'aat ciemeni in it w'hich enters iato 
activity. Behind the prakriti again, individualised m the 
lingetm, stands the universal co^ndeal prakriti, of whkh 
no further mention is made. In any ca.se, the entire 
process, which we have now to de$cril>e, is to be eoneeived 
as repeated for each individual purusha, and therefore as 
psychical and individual. 

The prakriti, in order to bring about in the pomshs 
the recognition of its distinctness, and therewith its own 
release, unfolds itself repeatedly before the eye of the 
purusha- Sincse the purusha is individual, the oelf- 
unfolding of the prakriti, which ceases in the case of the 
purushas that have been delivered, but is perpetually 
renewed in the case of the imprisoned ones uatO they 
gain deliv^erance, must be conceived as individual- It 
consist.s in the evolution of the Mahan (the Buddki, ** the 
great,” “the consciousness”) from the prakfiti, of the 
Ahahkdra (the “ I-maker”) IrtMaa the Muhdn^ and itom 
the Ahctnkdra on the one h^md mem0>9 and ten 
indy'iyas (the organs of knowledge and of aetioa), a®d on 
the other hand the five tanmdtTOB (subtle eleiziesita), mid 

i6 
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from these finally the five hhAtm (elements). .The follow¬ 
ing scheme may serve to mark the relation ;— 


Prakfiti [[ Purusha 



5 BMtas. 


The eighteen first products of prakyiti, viz.— malidn, 
ahahkdra, manas, indriyas, and tanmdtras, form the 
subtle body, which 8unx)und8 the soul, and accompanies it 
on all its wanderinga It is termed linffam, because it is the 
“ mark ” by which the different purushas are distinguished; 
for in themselves these collectively are mere knowing sub¬ 
jects and nothing more, and would consequently be com¬ 
pletely identical and indistinguishable, if they had not 
their proper Kngas (empirical characteristics), differing 
from one another. All lihgas of course originate from the 
one prakriti; but the latter consists of the three gunas 
(best translated “ factors ” ; cp. gurmyati, “ to multiply ”) 
mtimm. (the light, clear, intellectual), rajas (the active, 
strenuous, emotional), and tamas (the dark; gloomy, inert); 
and the different (jualities of the lihgas depend upon the 
different combination of the three gunas. The proportion 
of the three gunas in the lihgani appears to vary, and to 
this cause are due the fifty bhdvas or states of the liiigam. 

Every lifv-’iistory is a new self-unfolding of the prakyiti 
befow the purusha concerned by means of the lihgam. 
Erom the tanmatras contained in the lihgam arise (af’-psh, 
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as we must suppose, at each self-unfaidizrg, each life- 
history) the hhiltas or grms elements {ether, wind, fire, 
water, earth). The consequence is (1) that each purusha, 
as it has its own iihgam, possesses also its own gross world 
of matter, arising out of it ;^nc] (2) that for the puruaha 
which has gainc<l deliverance, since there is no further 
unfolding of the Iihgam, no gross workl of matter any 
longer exists. So that the Snnkhya system aJbo is 
essentially idealistic, strenuous opponents as ita inter¬ 
preters are of the idealism of the BuddhistK. 

Certainly l>ebind the individual unfoldings of prakfifi 
by mahdn, aJiahL'chxi, manas, etc., there munt e-iEist a 
corresponding genemi unfolding of a <50ftmicel wwiAtm, 
aJiahkdra^ )iianas, etc. Ve* this thought occurs quite 
incidentally, plays no pjirt, and seems like a forml conoce- 
sion to realism. It is impossible in fact to see what 
purpose it would serve, since eacli Hngam e^oive^s from 
itself afresh in each life-history the five gross elements, 
and therefore the external 'world of matter. 

The original purpose of the -system appears to liave 
been different. The entrance of the aAanl'djri or ** I- 
maker'' into the order of development point* to this, and 
is only intelligible if it is in ti that the transition lies from 
an evolution that is univcr^'al and l oemhial to one that is 
psychical. The cornnw/n to all is undoubtedly 

cosmical, and the buddin also sterns to be cosmical, as 
its name mahdn^ *' the great, indicates, as the inteliigenee 
that issues from the unconscions and .sustains the pheao- 
menal universe ;' a psychic^d uftshoot of it however as indi¬ 
vidual hxiddhi is introduced into the hngam. The esaential 
element of the iihgam is therefore tiic aharUedm^ as the 
principle of individualisfitioii. from which arc deriveil on 
the one hand the individual uiCrlli'j;* uce (marws and the 
indri^), on the other hacd and from 

1 Tibe Vi t d Afc bt. 
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the latter the gross elements, renewed for each individual. 
When finally the interpreters justify the series huddhi^ 
cdiankdra^ maruis by pointing out that the manas frames 
the ideas, the ahahkdra appropriates them to itself 
individually, and the huddhi stamps them as resolves 
{adhyav<isdya\ a dependence of the huddhi on ahahkdra 
and manas would be inferred ; which again would lead us 
to expect precisely the reverse genealogical succession. 

The more closely this system is investigated the more un¬ 
satisfactory and incomprehensible from a philosophical point 
of view will it be found to be. The whole becomes intelligible 
for the first time when we regard it as the final resultant and 
the blending together of a series of very heterogeneous ideas, 
which have been handed down from earlier times, and the 
origin of which we propose now to point out in detail. 

2 . Origin of Dualism 

As there can be, to use popular language, only one 
Ck)d and no more, so it is involved in the nature of a 
philosophical principle to be a unity, from w'-hich the 
variety of the phenomenal universe is derived. It follows 
that monism is the natural standpoint of philosophy, and 
wherever dualism has appeared in its history it has 
always been the consequence of antecedent stress and 
difSeuity, and as it were a symptom of the wane of the 
philosophising spirit i just as the dualism of Empedokles, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus was occasioned by the 
apparently irreconcilable opposition of the doctrines of 
Heracleitus and Parmenides, and the dualism of Descartes 
had its ultimate source in the unnatural separation of the 
abetraet and the concrete representations {cogitatio and 
which began with Plato and Aristotle. In a 
similar w'sy the dualism of the Sahkhya doctrine also cannot 
be regarded as a primitive view of nature ; for how should 
two prineipte like purusha and prakriti, distinct from 
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first to Inst, l)e ACci<kntaHy lighted upon in infinite sp«cc 
and infinite time, and fuither lie «o raarvelloiisly suit4Ki 
to one another that they could unite to evolve a 
universe ? The result attained w rather to be coneeiv^l 
as the consequence of a natural disintegration of the 
doctrine of the Upanishads, as we propone now to show. 

The thought of the Upani^hads in its jiantheistic form 
assertetl, as Rbo\e shown, that Brahman rreatisd the 
universe and then as soul entered into it.‘ The individual 
soul is in no respect different from Brahman, imt is very 
Brahman complete and entire. Individuality as mech 
as the plurality of souls is mere ap^peaiance. This 
appearance however is transformed into reality as the 
method of empirical knowledge gsins acceptance. Pui- 
theism becomes theism, according to which tiie individBa} 
sonl makes its appearance over-against the 8U{MnuBe aoel 
with a reality of its own, and the result is the plurality 
of individual souls,—the first dc^ma which divides the 
Sfihkhya from the Vedilnta, and «>n»equently the first 
reductio ad ahsurdum of this theory of the univeiae. 
For the soul remains as before, in a«5ordance with 
YAjflavalkhya’s teaching, the knowing subject. A 
plurality of knowing subjects! What philoeophical aiiml 
can admit this thou^t ? The knowing subject is in me 
{aham hrakma tutmi) and nowhere else, for everything 
beside me is object, and for this very reastm not subject 

A farther consequence of theism is atheism. The divi¬ 
sion of the &tman into supreme and individual sou^ must 
lead to the destruction of the one branch, the supreme 
soul, since it had derived its vital force solely from tlm 
&tman existing in me, which indeed alone exists. After 
its aeparatkm from the latter it eould only with difficulty 
be maintained at all No more was necessary than to 
transfer the creative faculties (the pui^ns, vix. aerffsoss. 
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rajcts and tarnas) to matter itself, and God became 
superfluous. The S'vet. Up. protests in vain against 
the irruption of the realistic tendency, in vain asserts 
that it is the divine power that lies hidden in its own 
gunas/ that the threads of the web of the pradhdnas 
proceed only from God,* that indeed the entire prakriti is 
only an illusion wrought by God.* When the existence of 
God was no longer certified by my fttman, the attestation 
of him in general ceased to be sufficiently strong to prevent 
his being abandoned by the unscrupulous realism of the 
Sahkhya; and in this way from the ancient trinity (god, 
univei-se, and soul), which was in reality a unitythe 
dualism of prahriti and purusha originated. Nothing 
further could then be determined as to their origin, or 
how they came to be so suited to one another as to be 
able to combine for a common end, as the strong man 
blind and the lame man with sight.* 

3 . Origin of iJie Evolutionary Series 

As early as the cosmogony of the Rigveda there usually 
appeal’s at the head of the development of the universe a 
triad of principles, in so far as (1) the primal being evolves 
from out of himself, (2) primitive matter, and himself 
takes form in the latter as (3) the fii-st-born of creation.® 
This series of the three fii-st principles, w’hich becomes 
more and more typical, is the ultimate basis of the 
three highest principles of the Sahkhya,—(1) pwrusha 
(2) prakriti, and (3) malidn (buddhi); except .that the 
purusha, in consequence of its division into supreme and 
individual souls, and the consequent inevitable destruction 
of the first (the primal being), continues to exist only in 

-S'-.e:. 1. 3. ^S'vet.e.lO. 

^ S'vet, 4. 10, t -a ''; tn vviydd, 'indyinam. tu mahe^'varmri. 

* S'vet. 1. 7. 1-2, ttc. ^ S&nkhya-karikfi 21. 

- }£zra:r’Cj:aT‘tfia, liraiihidn ; sup. p, 182 f. 
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its d€iiviU:iv€^, the individual And these Imtt m siich 

are no longer a first principle^ but, as was ahowii in the 
previous acction* appear in cf>*ordinaiiofi rotitrasteti with 
the prakfiti. An early foreshadowing of this view" may 
be found already in Brih. 1. 4. 6, when it is said - “This 
only, food and eater, is this entire uni verse.'* These words 
are at any mte iiiter|>reted of prakfiti and purtisha in the 
oldest exposition of the S^nkhvs philc^phy known to 
nsMn a chapter which by th<‘ direct toniraat it up 
between puruaha and prakriti oppo^s it'self not only to 
the teaching of the U|miiishads, even where a tendency 
towards tl^ Sihkhya is alren^ly ob^rvable, but also to 
^le remaining parts of the mm^ Upankhad.^ This origin 
of th® thnre high^ pirinei|des of the BAnkhya expkdne 
also the phenomenon which was formerly uninteibgibl®, 
that the intellectual element, after having ^.leeti assigned 
to the purusha (the knowing .subject), and therefore 
apparently dismissed, re-appenrs on the objcfctive side 
as buddhi or median, t.e. ** the great.” This term a|^»e»rs 
(as far as we know-) in all the passages wdiere the gender 
can be determined to lie masculine,® and is found as early 
as the Upanisbads. So perhaps in the verse quotation 
Kaush. 1. 7 in the form rwAir Ltrrhmamayo mahdn; aa 
the mahdn dtmd of Ka^h. 3. 10, IT and 6. 7 ; as the 
ctgryah puinisho mahdn of S'vet. 3. 10, understanding 
the expression to mean the first arisen great purusha," 
and therefore identifying it wdth the hifxitn^gar^u of 
3, 4, 4. 12, the rishih kaptl&h pras^tah of 5. 2, the 

jfkid} mrvagah of 6. 17, and the Bredtmdn of $. li, to 
whom the primal being delivered the Vedas, iind from 
whom ancient w^isdeun has i^ued forth in 4. 18. It k, aa 
a comparison of these passages proves, Jfftrmn^garhhaf 

* MAitr. «. la * 5t 2 mnd S li-ia 

» U Q 0 mM 8 moatlj ia c^BapmsjxSa as fis«lairf-44s, ** tfe* 

ea»e«oe of tlift gf<cett. ^ 
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first-born m Rigv. X. 121 from the primeval watere, the 
intelligent piinciple of the univeise, the mind as sustainer 
of the phenomenal universe, which divested of mythological 
form comes forth in the Sdnkhya as the mahdn, the cosmical 
buddhi, from the prakriti. From this in turn the 
ahankdm as the individual principle is evolved, on which 
again depend the individual organs of knowledge {manas 
and indriyas), and their objects {Utnmdtras, hhMas). By 
its entrance into the lihgam (the psychical organism) the 
mshin or buddhi acquires a psychical significance as the 
organ of judgement by the side of its original cosmical 
meaning. 

At the basis of the entire formation of this series 
appears to be the thought that evolution from the 
primeval being adopts the same order as the return into 
it, only in a reverse direction. Now the Upanishads teach 
a threefold return into Brahman,—(l) in sleep, (2) in 
death, and (3) in yoga; and in the description of this 
threefold entrance into Brahman all the principles 
gradually come to light which in the evolutionary 
scheme of the S4hkbya are united into one. We will 
establish this in a few leading passages. 

(l) In the deep sleep, which is an entrance into Brah¬ 
man, according to Ch&nd. 4. 3. 3, speech, eye, ear and 
man^ enter into the pr&na; and according to Pras'na 
4, in dream-sleep the indriyas enter into manas, and both 
in deep sleep into the tejas. In the words that follow ^ the 
entrance of the five bhfitas and the five tanmatras into 
the &tman is described, together with the five organs of 
knowledge and the five of action, and also manas, buddhi, 
abaiiKara,'- ittam, tejas, prana, and the functions that belong 
to tnem. It is not expressly stated that the order of 
entrance corresponds to the series given from last to first, 
but on the analogy of other passages it is quite admissible. 

1 Pravna 4. 7 ff. 
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(2) At death, according to ChAnd. 6. 8. 6,* apeeeh 
enters into manas, nmiiaa into ptAna, piAna into tejaa, 
tejas into the snpreme gcMih<»d. Just as here by speech 
aJI the indriyas are apparently intended, so by tejas we 
seem to be obliged to nnderatand all the three primeval 
elements (t^oa, djxw, annam, of which indeed, aceruding to 
ChAnd. 6. 5. 4, speech, pr&na and niaiuu consist), which, as 
we shall see later, have been developed into prakriti with 
its three gnnas. 

(3) In yc^, aocording to KA|h. 3. 10-13,* the senses 

and their objects are absorbed into nuunas, the latter 
into bnddhi this again into 

mcAdn and this finally into avjfaktfltm (wrdnta' 

6tmd), by which means the pumsha is isolated from them 
all, and its delivennee is effected. We dkoohl thus obtam 
for the retom into the first principle at death yoga and 
deep sleep respectively the following suoesaston ' *— 


A? I>9xn 

(ai&Bd.aa6> 


U Yoo4 

(K^b. 3,10-13, a 7-U). 


In l>nEr Stner 
4. 7>. 


ford demtd furmka 

t^oi {dpn, mmmm) mn/mUam 


frdma 


makd n dimd 
Imddk^ 



Dkmvtkdm 

Mm 


ifdcr (etc,) 


MAIMU 

mrihih aad 




With these stepe of the involution into the primeval 
essence (that are found at death, in deep sleep, and in 
yoga) should be compared the steps of the evolution of 
things from the primeval essence, as they appear first in 
Mund. 1. 1. 8-9, 2. 1. 2-3 (not yet pedectly distinct, a 


> ep. & 16. 2. 

* K6^ a 7-11 to is w wttol agrMMMBt 

* Ths iPd/tsr ift Pmw 4 m doal^M. 
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f&w points remaining doubtful) and in a more intelligible 
form in the later Sankhya : ^— 

Mttijttl I. 1. 8-Q. MnlL<3. 2. 1. 2-3. 

mrvavid pv^rusha 
swmm {=a(tvfdkrit0m^ akskaram, 

S'aak.) 

Hirnij^^tgarkha^ prdna 
S'a&k.) 

'manas^ and 
organs of sense 
fcarwdbtt the elements 

A comparison of these tables renders it very probable 
ymt the true motive for the order of evolution in the 
Sihkhya doctrine is, together with the triad of first 
principles adopted from the Rigveda (primal being, 
primitive matter, Hiranyagarbha, which become purusha, 
prakpti and mahin), the succession of entrance into 
Brahman in deep sleep, death and yoga, which is taught 
in the Upanishads. And thus it becomes intelligible that 
when the later followers of the Sankhya endeavour to 
justify their order by the psychological process in learning, 
ytey can do it only in an artificial way that from a 
philosophical point of view is unsatisfactory. 

4 . Oirigin of lyoct'i'ine of the Guiuxs 

The most characteristic feature of the Sankhya system 
is the doctrine of the three guTyxs, whicli depends upon 
the thought that the three forces that are active in the 
psychical organism, viz.— sattvam, rajas and tamas (which 
approach^ the modem distinction of sensibility, irrit- 
ahility and reproduction) are also present in prakriti, and 
ODUstitute its entire sulistance.® Novel as this doctrine 

* Utrat perliBfa m Moitr. S. 10. 

* is m eesesce bnt poC^tudity (tberefore 

*«s. tiM* sggnegBto tlw tikree laet€>rs fonned after ^grt^Oy trigunOy etc. 
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appears od its fimt introduction in thft 3 vetis'vatara 
Upanishad/* it yet depeiick upon ol»ier We 

begin acconJingly with the vcr^ S'vet 4. 5 : *— 

Tb« onte red md w!ut« fend blackiidk, 

CAftU many w^iek are laahiaturd like to twr , 

TKa one ram Icepa un bca m ike ardour of love, 

Tba o4h«r ram abaadoai Imt, kirn eocapaamt. 

That this verse expresses the fundamental thought of 
the S^nkhya doctrine is not open to qoeetion* The 
manifold relations of the many purushAa to the one 
prakiriti cannot be more effectively illustrated than by the 
manifold relations of the many rams to the one ^-goat. 
Under these circumstaDcea the reference of the descriptio® 
of the she-goat as “ red, white and black ** {lohita-ruHa^ 
krishna, according to the reading of Sankara) to the 
three gunas of which prakfiti consists is inevitable. Ai 
the same time however these three exprc«siona» both by 
the names themselves and by their aider, which accordii^ 
to the S&hkhys doctrine ought to be different, point back 
to Chand. 6. 4, where everything in the universe is ^owu 
to consist of the three elements (which have proceeded 
from the one existing being), heat, water and food. There 
is present in all things (fire, sun, moon and lightning are 
given as examples) the {lokita) h^t, the white (rwHa) 
water, and the bi^k {hrish^) food. The recairenoe of 
these expressions in the same order in Svet. 4. 6 proves 
that they arc beyond question correctly referred by 
BAdar4yana and S ankara * to ChAnd. 6. 4. We mast 

cp gnma'gati^ to multipirX whick m« iarulred in *11 ttiiikinf thaa y 
all payckieal oi^;*iLiBSM (l>A$iat) together with mal<ena2 Baton (&k4lnk w»kh 
is merely their foil, are derived frosB iha wiow irf thaaa 

(a»yeuyo-<dA*6Aflgitt-^£rraya-jia wMiwi HBttituf»o). ETerythiB^ that j* ie thwafam 
a product of ae^omm (jpr, (P«to, rweerX bmmu (iadiSbKtwmm, 

apathy). 

1 1. a, 4. ii, 5. 7, 6. »-4, & 11, 6. 16. 

t ^MahSnkr. ID. S, 


* satm 1.4. a~io. 
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nevertheless agree with the oppment whom S'ahkam 
introduce in referring the verse with the following words 
to the S&nkhya doctrine:—“ In this veme by the words 
‘ red and white and black ’ are to be un<ierstood rajas, 
sattmm and tamos. The red is rajas (emotion), because 
it naturally makes red (puts into agitation, ranjayati) ; 
the white is sattvam (essentiality, good), because it 
naturally makes bright; the black is tamos (darkness), 
because it naturally darkens. It is the equilibrium of 
these gunas, which is described here according to the 
quality of the parts of which it consists as ‘red and 
white and black’ And because this is primitive it is 
called aj& (the she-goat, and also ‘the unborn’), while 
the followers of the S&hkhya say of it,—‘ primeval nature 
cmtes, but is not created.’^ . . .. That primitive substance 
tlierefore brings forth many young endowed with the 
three gunas; and of it is it said that the one unborn (or 
lam, ajd), i.e. the one purusha, ‘ cherishes ’ (leaps upon) 

* her in the ardour of love,’ in inclination, attachment ; 
while he in consequence of ignorance r^ards her as his 
own self, and accordingly from inability to distinguish 
looks upon himself as the vehicle of lust, indifference and 
blindn« (which compose the essence of sattvam, rajas 
and tamos), and therefore remains ensnared in the 
migration of souls; while on the contrary another 
‘nnbom,’ t.e. a purusha, who has gained the knowledge 
of difference and is no longer attached to it (‘ it,’ that is 
to say, the primeval substance), ‘abandons’ her, ‘the 
comienion,’ whose enjoyment has come to an end; he 
therefore abandons her, that is to say, he is delivered from 
her.” 

In this controversy both sides are right. The 
Vedantist, inasmuch as the verse unquestionably refers 
back to ChSnd. 6. 4 * and the Stokhyist, inasmucdi as the 
1 SCaUtya-UUika a. 
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fltree constitoeat eiosents, which aooording to Chftod. 6. 

2 proceed horn the ‘one without a aoBoni,’ and a 
mixture of which everjthing in the univerae conatate, 
have been peychologic^ly transformed into the three 
go^as. These three likewise are the primal elementa, 
only that each of these primal elements has become the 
vehicle and expression of one of the three fundamental 
psychical forces which rale in our inner being. Since the 
word guTta (factor) would apply equally well to the primal 
ekments and the primal forces (there is implied in it 
nothing more than that eveiytbing which originates 
&om jarimeval substanoe is “threefold," irigunam); 
and since in all the passages of SVst, Up., in which it 
occurs for the first l^mc,' it may very well be nndeietood 
still as fimdanmatal element in the sense of CbAnd. 2, 
and the related verse S'vet 4. 5, nothing prevents as 
from assuming that that transformaiioD of the three 
pnmal elements into three primal forces,—or rather, the 
conception of «tch of the three primal elementa as vehicle 
of a definite primal force,—has been first dcvelope<l later 
on in direct connection with the above verw.* The 
process was completed with and by the intrwluction of 
the names aoUttxtm, rajas and tamos, which in the sense 
here in quesrion are nt^ authentir^tted earlier than Maitr. 
3. 5, 5. 2, etCL* 

5. Origin of the Doctrine of Emancipation 
Both Vedinta and Sfthkhya proclaim as their funda¬ 
mental view the propositionDeliverance is gained by 
knowledge. This proporition is in liannony throughout 
with the assumptions of the Ved&nta teaching, but not 
with those of the Sknkhya. 

According to the doctrine of the Upanishwls, the atman 

>8v*4.4.5 

» On AtJ>»rT»T. X. a 4a, p. M4. 
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alone is real. Tlie manifold universe is an illusion. This 
fflusion is penetrated by the awakening of knowledge, 
Mid it is in tMs that deliverance consists. Here all is 
perfectly consistent. 

It is otherwise in the SMkhya. Here matter is as 
truly real as the soul, and therefore cannot be recognised 
by the latter as an illusion, as in the Ved&nta. The 
Olusion, which has to be penetrated, is concerned in this 
case solely with the union between prakriti and purusha. 
This thought however cannot be sustained from a philo¬ 
sophical point of view. For a union either reaUy subsists, 
or it does not. If it is real no advance of knowledge can 
load to a dissolution of the union, but at the most to a 
dear ccmsdousn^ of it, whereby however it is s till 
fax from being dissolved. The keen sword of knowledge 
(»n cleave the mist of an illusion, but cannot sever an 
actually existing union. If, on the other hand, the union 
between the two realities purusha and prakriti is not real, 
it has no existence at all It is then not true that purusha 
" enlightens ” prakriti, not true that prakfiti “ is reflected ” 
in purusha; and this illumination or reflection may not 
be employed to explain the phenomenon of suffering, for 
it does not itself exist. 

The pessimism also by which the Sftnkhya system is 
dominated testifies to the derivative character of its theory 
of emancipation. Even the ancient Upanishads occasion¬ 
ally refer to the painful nature of existence,^ and according 
to them too with the illusion of empirical existence the 
possibility of the suffering involved in it disappems.® 
Tills .if.wevei* is still only an indirect result, and the chief 
strws is laid on the deliverance from natural avidyd by 
the of the utman. It is otherwise in the 

further course of dewlopuieut. The pemimistic view 

' «.'■< ihiivu, Eol). 3. 4. 2, 3. 6.1,3. 7. 23. 

^ g’okmii Mnmvid, OMild. f. 1 , X 
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comes increasinglj to the froot It occapies s greater 
apace already in Kith. 1, a still greater in the speech of 
l^hadtatha in Mutr. 1. The ctiinaz of this peseimistic 
movement is reached in the Slakhya aystem, which 
regards philosophy as a whole as no nEH>re than a seaxdi 
for means to avert; the threefold suffering.‘ Such a stand* 
point, where it makes its appearance in philosophy, is 
everywhere a symptom of exhaustion. Philosophy is 
originally based on a pure desire for knowledge, and 
knows no other aim than the 8«\rch for truth. Only 
when this desire is weakened does philosophy becoma a 
mere means to an end, a remedium for the toffisnasg of 
existence. Tins was the case in Greece in the adw oh i 
that succeeded Aristotle; it was so also in India is the 
Sthkbya system and in BoddhisBi. 

I SASkiLTaklriU 1. 



THIRD PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHADS 

PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF THE SOUL 

XL The Supreme and the Individual Souls 

1. The Tltcw'y of the later Vedanta 

The Vcdtinta of Sankara and his school makes a 
distinction between the supreme soul [paramdtman) eaxd 
a multitude of individual souls (jtva dtman, sdrira 
dtman). The former is omniscient, omnipotent, omni¬ 
present ; the latter are limited in wisdom, power 
and capacity of movement. The former is neither 
active nor passive, and is therefore free from the 

very beginning; the latter are active and receptive, 
and are therefore entangled in the eternal round of 
saihs&ra, and stand in need of deliverance. Yet the 
individual fitmans are not properly distinct from the 
supreme atman. Each of them is in full and complete 
me^ure the supreme Atman himself, as he manifests 
himself, though his rejd nature is concealed by the 
upMhii (manan, indri^as, etc.). These upddhis are 
unable to change his real nature, as little as 

the purity of the rock crystal is destroyed by the 
red colour with which it is externally smeared. 

Rather is it Kobdy (tvidyu, iuTioreT'-ce. which imposes 

the upiidhis on the supreme atman, and thus comes to 
r^ard him ns an individual Atman. Accordingly the 
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entire mdividnal sonl as snch has no tealitj, and yet 
the BjBtem cannot avoid treating it as a reality, and 
discnssing in detail its organs wad attribute*, its wander¬ 
ing and final deliverance. This intenuei ooobradii^Knt 
inherent in the system, as wdl as the dceigsation oi two 
different and yet not different entities by the one word 
Atman, points to the conclusion that the whok theory 
a twofold soul, supreme and individual, is of seeondaty 
origin. We have now to trace its rise in the Upanishadw 

2. Originally only one Sovl 

The texts of the (ddest Upanishads not reoogaias 
two souls, but only on& “ It is tby soul, whkdt is within 
alL” * He who wUle dwelling in the earth, Um water, ^ 
fire, in space, wind, heaven, sun, etc., is distmct Aom theas, 
whose body they are, who rules them all from witbin, " he 
is thy soul, the inner guide, the immortal He sees bnt 
is not seen, hears but is not heard, compreheoids bat » 
not comprehended, knows but is not known; there is 
none beside him that sees or hears or comprehends or 
knows.”* This Atman who alone exists is the knowing 
subject in us, and as such sustains the whole nniverae 
of conceptions, in which is everything and beycMod which 
nothing, and with the knowledge of the Atman therefore ail 
is known.* This is the point of view of pare idealism, 
which denies the existence of a manifold universe, and 
of everything outside the knowing subject. It become* 
pantheism, when it concedes a relative exiatM^ to 
the universe, but identifies this entire universe nith 
the Atman, the knowing subject Such sa idesxti- 
ficarion however, often as it is repe^«d, is always 
very obscure, and in order to bring it within the range of 
empirical comprehension a return is effect to the oid 
cosmogony, and it is taught that the Afcman created 
1, 3. 6.1. * Eph. .3. 7.3-2*, *.*. 

*7 
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the universe and then entered into it as isoul:— ariena 
ftvena Atmand anujoravisya} Here for the first timft we 
meet with the word jiva dtman, whidi later denotes “ tie 
individual soul” as contrasted with the supreme. But 
no such contrast yet exists here. It is the 4tman himself 
who alone exists and create the universe, who as jtva 
utman enters into the universe that he has created. 
Neither from the point of view of pure idealism, nor in its 
empirical varieties of pantheism and cosmogonism, does 
any opposition exist betw^n the supreme and individual 
f»uls. Hie «>ntrast l^tween them is first seen at liie 
moment in which the &tman who creates the universe and 
then enters into his creation becomes a duality, the parts 
of which are set ov^-against one another. We have 
described this further amimmodation to the empirical 
consciousness as theism, since here the original unity of 
the ^tman is divided into God ai)d the soul. 

3. The Individual Souls by the side of the Supreme 

All the Upanidiads, even the oldest, when they diawiaB 
the condititHis of bondage in the samsdra and of deliver- 
asKse therefrom, distinguish between the imprisoned soul and 
that which has been delivered, between ^e soul entering 
on deliverance and that to which it enters in; and thus 
often enough a poetical personification of the two condi¬ 
tions is arrived at, as of the ^uls imprisoned in samsiua, 
and of the divine emancipated i^uls. An example is 
furnished by Ch&nd. 3.14. 4:—“ To him shall I departing 
henee enter in”; or Kaush. 1, where a description is 
given how the souls that reach the other world appear 
belcM the throne of Brahmin (masc. ), and are questioned 
by him with re^rd to their knowledge The answer 
however that is rendered; *— “ The self of every being art 
thou, imd what thou art, that am I,” proves that these 
» QOaA. 6.3.2, * 1. e. 
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poetical contrasts lemain throughout dominated hy the 
consciousness of the unity of the ^tman. A ttm\ dis¬ 
tinction between the individual and the sopteme sotil ia 
first found in those texts in which the latter beromea 
concrete in the idea of a personal god over-against the 
souls, whose “grace” then is the condition of deliverance. 
This first occurs, as we saw before, in the KA^haka 
Upanishad, and in harmony with this we meet the first 
real distinction of supreme and individual souls sn 
KAth. 3. 1 

Two» qu&ffen of tlie reeompem £or tht&t d«»d% 

Yonder in the other world, entered Into the 

Light and ehedow are th/cj ealled hf hiat who kaoem IhahweiL 

The unity of the two souls distuigmslied ii ex- 
{»essed in the fact that the “ quaffing of the reoompeiuK! * 
which is true only of the individual souls is ascribed to 
both, and also that the sapreme soul is designated as the 
light, to which the individual sonl clings as mere unsub¬ 
stantial shadow.^ On this passive Pias'na 3. 3 {uobably 
depends :—“ From the Atman this prAna originates; as 
the shadow on a man, so it projects itself on the other.** 
In the words that immediately follow * we meet also for 
the first time with the description of the individual soul as 
the bhoktar, the “ enjoyer,” that through the whole oourse 
of life has to enjoy, t.e. to expiate the fruit of the wt^os 
of the preceding life. Tliis enjoyer, the individual soul, 
results from the union of the Atman (the supreme soul) 
with the organs, manas and the indriyaa* The deseriptioB 
of the individual soul as bhoktar recurs in 8 vet 1. 8,9,12; 
5. 7. The borrowing from KA^. 3. 4 ia, to judge frwa the 
entire relation of the two works, quite beymad donbt 
Precisely the same contrast between indlvidnal and 
supreme souls is stated with remarkable heightening of the 
»cp.Kadi.6.B. 'Klth-S.*. •WIA.X4. 
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effisct m SVet 4. 6-7,^ adapting the verse Rigv. J. 
164. 20 

Two fair-plamaged close friends 
Sarronnd one and the same tree; 

One of them tastes the sweet berries, 

The other, without eating, onlj gazes downwards.* 

To such a tree the q[>irit sunk down 

In its impotence mourns, a prey to delusion. 

Yet when it worships and bdiolds of the other 
The omnipotence and majesty, then its grM departs. 


The entire adhy§,ya, S'vetw 5, serves as a further expoa- 
tion of tliis contrast. Here, to begin with, vv. 2-6 dqnet 
tile supr^e soul, how at the beginning it gave birth to 
Hitariyagarbha (hapQa riski) as first-born, how it ever 
exjMUids and contracts the web of the broad universe, how 
as Is'vara exacting recompense it makes to grow and 
Imngs to maturity the fruit oi all works. Then follows 
in w. 7-12 tiie d^ription of the “ other” (the expression 
links itself with the verses 4, 7 already quoted), i.c. the 
incUvidual soul;— 


7, The doer of works of inevM>le result, abundant in fruit, 

Tm and the enjoyer of timt which he does. 

He wandm as lord of lil^ in every form, 

Wrought tim ^ree gunas, on Mple path, evmi according to his work. 

i. An inch in he%ht, shmii^ like the sun, 

Eidowed with thought and self-conwsiousness, 

By tirtue of his buddhi, his &tman, 

7^ i^her app^nrs, as a ne^le*s point 

i. Split a hundred the tip of a hair. 

And take therefrom a hundredth part, 

That deem I the size of the soul, 

And yet it wins immortality. 


’ Mun^. 3.1. 1-2 also is probably dependent on it 

* On tke original meaning, cp. Allgemeine EinkU-mg, pp. 112, lia 

* ?igv. L 164. 20. 
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10 . He is steitiber Bor 
And ]ret is he not neater; 

Etcsi sccordiB® to tlie bodj lie ekooees^ 

He redkks in Ibis or in that 

11. Throngh the delosion of thotagbt, toneliy ngiit^ 

He moTes as sonl, in with h» work» 

Bf the eating, drinking; begetting, whidb he hisMeil efeits, 
Changing here and there into vaiioias feraisu 

ISl As soul he aekets manj gross lociai, 

Manx subtle also, eom^poBding to hk Tktws; 

And that whkh Cetteis hisn by ktrea of hm deeds and self. 

To these, fetters also to oH&un^ 

The indivMaal goal is bexe ocmtxas&ed irith tiw mtjpKtmt 
soal as being endowed mth sa^kxiipa (the eetiTity the 
memos), ahanhdra and btiddki, enjoying the &ait tie 
aetion; and is described in a dfleemding aoale as “ms 
meh in hdight,” “ small as a needle's point,’' saia l! as the 
ten-thonsandth part of the tap of a lunr,—“ and it,’* so it is 
further said, “ wins imnwHrtality ie. after getting rid of 
the delusion of empirical reality, we reoc^ise this infinitely 
small individual soul as identical with the infiaatdy 
great supreme soul l^e clear distixwtion ami yet repeat¬ 
edly asserted id^tity of the two is already the rtaiKi- 
pmnt of the later Ved^ta, as it haa been chaiartwised above 
at the b^inning of this Chapter. 

4 . Reason for the Asmm^ion of Bodily Form 

If however the individnal soul is a mere eppantiOB as 
f/wnpuiw l with the sa|n^mre sonl, how eomes the eternally 
free and blessed sn^eme soul to aaanise this a^aaitioiuil 
fonn, and as individoal sonl, Imvii^ strayed fitona its true 
being to beeoixM fettered, to wander and to SB®Mr I This 
question first arises in the latest Upeah&auh^ ai^ the 
answers to it are very indefinite end ninntirfeotory. 

In Frasna 3. 1 the ^piealiaB » proposed:—“Whsnoci 
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«loes tliis prAna (the individual soul) originate, and how 
does it enter into this body ? and the answer runs:—^From 
the atman (the supreme soul) this prAna originates; as the 
shadow on a man, so he projects himself on it; and he 
enters into this body manohritena.” This term Sankara 
explains as maruth-ssariJcal'pa-ic'c'liotrddi nish'panrui-Tcar- 
manimittena, “because of his works which have origin¬ 
ated from the wUl, desire, etc. of the manas ”; thus 
actions and imprisonment in the samsAra as their 
inevitable consequence would be the result of the will 
of the soul. It must be admitted that this explanation 
is^ disputable on grammatical grounds, since manohritena 
can only be resolved as ina‘no-{a)kritena, and would 
mean,—^Without assent of its will, contrary to its will 
the soul is involved in the samsAra. 

Ihe answer which is given to the same question in 
Maitr. 3. 2, falling back upon the terminology current 
later in the SAhkhya, shows a deeper insight. After 
establishing the distinction between the immortal (supreme) 
Atman and the natural (individual), it goes on to say 
here :—“ Assuredly his immortal Atman continues to 
exist (uncontaminated) like the drops of water on the 
lotus flower (which only apparently assume its colouring); 
but yet this Atman is overcome by the gunas of prakritL 
Being thus overcome then it falls into an illusion, and 
because of this illusion it fails to recognise the august and 
hdiy creator subsisting in itself; but tom asunder and 
ddiled by the stream of gunas it becomes without 
support, weak, broken down, sensual, disordered, and 
a prey to delusion hmcies ‘This is I,’ ‘^This is mine,’ 
and fetters iteelf by its own action, as a hir'd by its nest.” 

Finally the verw may l)c quoted which forms the con¬ 
clusion of the Maitr. Up. 7. 11 :— 

Tt^ tasle of nmlily a«i illnaea 

Hie gmt Self hmmm twofold. 
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According to this the individnai soul would be dependent 
on the desire of the supreme soul to experience the iliuMon 
of a life in the world as well as eternal reality. 

In ancient times therefore the same diffiediiw w«r« 
encountered which meet us when we search hr eaneal 
relations in a sphere which by its very natoie is beyond 
the reach of the entire rule of causality. 


XII. The Obgajis or thk Sool 
1. Later Vie« 

Here also it k worth while to begirt with tile taw^ing 
of the later Ved&nta in order then to trace in the aj^Mtre 
of the Upanishads the development which led ap to it 

In agreement with the views of otodwm phyrndogy* 
S'ankara distinguishes (1) owtncMt and indrijfar (tito 
organs of relation), and (2) the five jpr&suxr (the curgeae 
of nutrition), with which are associated as aceeanpaByu^ 
upddhis of the sool (3) s^kshmam taiirtm, the subtle 
body, and (4) a factor that change frwaa one lurth to 
another, karma, the actions of each several eiisteaoe. 

(1) To the brain as the oenoal organ, and its two 
dependents the sensible and the motor EMvr*, OOTPenpoods 
the relation of mamas (mind and eoneckws will) to the 
fiveyrldna— indriyar, or organs of kaowhM^ (toese are, 
following the order of the five eferaents to which they 
correspond,—Shearing, touch, sight, taste and awrfi), wd 
the five harma-iTidriifas, or organs of aetkai (i^eeeh, 
hands, feet, and the or^ns oL generatioo nod seffletwo). 
The jn4na-indriyas convey the impseaitoiis of the w***®® 
to the manas, which manafacturee theoa into idene 
{mnhalpa). On this side therefore it eoewBpoode to car 
mind. These idea.s are then formed into weolveu 
(saiUxdpa) by the manes in its fiaaction m “ ooi»rao«e 
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wfll,” and are carried into execution by the five katma- 
indriyaa The assigning a common organ (manas) for 
mind and conscious will, and a common function 
(saftkcdpa) for ideas and resolves corresponds to the 
physiological fact, according to which the brain both 
shapes the impressions of the sensible nerves into ideas, 
and also carries into execution these ideas, so fax as they 
become resolves of the will, by means of the motor nerves. 
Manas in S'ahkara’s view is the sole internal or^n. 
Buddhi, ahahkS.ra and eittam, which are treated as separate 
organs by the S&nkhya and Yoga, are with him merely 
functions of manas.^ 

(2) Breathing, circulation of the blood, and nourish¬ 
ment equally with the quickmiing of the body are the 
functions of the prSna, which penetrates the whole body 
in it» varieties as prd^, apdna, vydna, vddna and 
Ktmdna. According to S'adkara, the ‘prcma causes 
ex^[Hration {tt&ckv&sa), the apdna inspiration (nis'vdsa)* 
Hie vydna sustains life when the breath is arrest^ 
Hie samdna is con<»med with digestion. The vddna 
effwjts tiie departure of the soul from the body at death. 
Aceorduig to other teacher^® the prdna serves for breath¬ 
ing, the c^pdna for evacuation, the vydna for quickening, 
the uddna for the departure of the soul, the sanidna for 
the assimilation of food. 

(3) A third eompuuon of the soul in its wanderings is 
tiifi “ fflibtie body ” {sdkshmam s'ariram), i.e. “ the subtle 
parte of the eluents which form the ^ed of the body ” 
{deha-vtjdm-hhz'ita-stikshmdni). While the gross body is 
dissolved at death, the subtle body departs with the 

* SUtnu IL 4 ^ s. 3. 

S'u&kani OH Chfijtd. 1, 3. 3 :—^ad wipwnuMI^ frdniti,mmJAa-it&ri- 
tt^sdre^iali, m prA'^a-dlAgo v4yer vrOd-vu^eAo; yad 
iipdnUi, aiios'nasiti, idlhydm em viymm, to ^Ano, 'pdita-dMyA 

vrittih (otherwise on Chond. 3.13v 3, Praswt 8. 5). 

* Ved4nta«4nk 
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organs. It is related to the gro® body as the seed to 
the plant, or as the functions of sedng, heaxiag, sHhtdh 
depart with the soul, to the physical eye and ser. 

(4) Besides this sabstratum of deneBtl (biyto' 
ds'mya), out of whi(di the body is buBfc ap in Ihe foUenr- 
ing birth, the soul lastly is faiths atoraided by the 
ethical substratum (Jbarmo-dsYc^), wtuch detenaiees 
the character of the new body and Ufa This ethieal 
snhstratum is formed by the aettofis ocnesaailted in the 
(Xturse of each several life, and is th«r^l»e icHr 

each soul and for each life eonxsa. Wl^eol these ftotssa 
the souls with their or^sos wopid be tadUedlaglddbidde 
from one Miother. 

2. The Aiirum a$td tie 0rpm* 

“ In be^hning the akne in tin loner «l a 

man was this univexse. He gaaed ftioeoad ; he saw 
there but bimself 'Kirarajpeo he cried oat at the 
beginning:—‘ It is I.’ earigiMited tin aaisM 1. 

Therefore to-day, when anyone k wnmnoiked, he anawefa 
first ‘It is I'; and then only he names the other name 
which he bears.”* Accord^ to this peem^ ti» first 
coDscioiisness;, and therefore the stariiag • pwari airf 
vehicle of all certainty is aetf^wmsaonsBesa,* and toat for 
the supreme as well as for the itidividaal acnd, fox the two 
are one. Only later, when this original idealiOTa hrf been 
obecared by the advanrirg roafosB, and a dwtinerioB had 
been set up between sapeejne and individerf aool, ifoes 
ohoifJh&rct aj^nar among the fsuMifrons or organa Um 
latter,* as t.Wmgli the htman th® cieatcr of Uie nnivwae 
were sonaething other than t^ self in me} a proportion 
which to the Indkns as well as to ©aseartto aerwa already 
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as the alpha and omega of all knowledge of the truth. 
“ Ilie self is the basis {as'raya) for the validity of proof, 
and therefore is constituted also before the validity of 
proof. An d because it is thus formed it is impossible to 
call it in question. For we may call a thing in question 
which comes up {oigantuha) to us (firom without), but not 
our own essential being. For if a man calls it in question, 
yet is it Ms own essential being.” ^ This thought is found 
expressed in the Upanirfiads, besides the passage above 
quoted from Byih. 1. 4. 1, in S'vet. 1. 2 also, in so fer as 
it is there said:— 

Hiere are nature, n^jessity, chance, 

Primitive matter, spirit,—is the union of these 
Am primdi 'bads conceivable? Hot so. For it is one Self. 

All the first principles proposed by other schools, time, 
nature, necessity, etc., are to be abandoned, dtmahhdv6i, 
because the self, the &tman, is to be assumed as the first 
principle of things, since it is the necessary presupposition 
of them all 

This Atman which in each one of us, as before the be¬ 
ginning of things is conceived as the I, as the passage from 
the Brih. sets forth further from the empirical standpoint, 
created the universe of names and forms, and then as soul 
entered into it:—“ right to the tips of the fingers ” he fills 
the body, and is hidden in it like the knife in the sheath 
or the fire in the fuel. “ Therefore he is not seen, for he 
is dividwJ; as breathing he is called breath, as speaking 
sp^h, as seeing eye, sis bearing ear, as understanding 
mind; all these are only names for his effects.” ® As eye 
he k the centre (ehdyanam) of all forms, as ear the centre 
of all sounds, etc.® “ When the eye directs itself into 
space, it is the spirit in the eye, the eye (itself) serves 
(only) for seeing ; and if a man desires to smell, that is the 

’ SMkara cni Bmliinasatra 2. 3. 7. 

• BHh. 1. 4. 7. 


® Bnlx. 2. 4. IT. 
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atman, the nose serves only for cHlonr®," * efcc. * 

nothing but eye, the ear Dothing but enr^ of tJbM N 
knows Brahman is aware,’ and almndona the hoftrisg ef 
hearing, the thought of thinking, the «^p«»king ef 
etc., in order to grasp that by which speech, breath, eye. 
ear and manas are hame?^^ and dismissed to 
occupations® This essential identity of the organs with 
the &tman, when regarded empirioilly, appears as n 
creation of them from it:—“ from it odginates breath, 
mind, and all the senses.”* Aeeofding to Chtod. 5, 
manas, prina and speech are the mo^ subtle product €i 
the elements, food, water and heat, <nresded fey th# 

To the organs of the mdividcisl 4^%yan tJbsare oorres^poSid » 
the universe the forc^ of laitare (nature goda) as 
of the ODsmic^l Mman. Following up the i^aa« whidi we 
learnt to know from the hyma <d the Mrtasha,* Ait 1. 
represents the gods Agni, V%u, Aditya, IMs , etc* ** 
ewriginating from the mouth, nose, eyea, ears, eta cf 
primeval man, and these then enter into the inditidtad 
man as -speech, smeD, sight, hiring. Acceding ^ 
Bjih. Up., on the contrary, which in genemi prefers to 
start from the individual,* the individual organa, speech, 
smell, eye, ear, manas, which are bom at fliat as cbiWisen 
of Frajapati, aje filled with evil by the dearMms, and th©o 
by the prlt^a are led beyond the reach of evil and death, 
to enjoy a eontintied existence as fire, wind, 
heavenly regiems and the nKxm.’ Hae later tfeec^ * 
protectorate which the nature go<fe exerdse oyer 
peyehical organs depends upcm of this kind. 

It mak^ its appearance first in B^rth. 4. 4. I, wfae^ s 

CM»A 8.1% 4. * ^ ^ 

Keoa i-2 ; fuftrapkrMe of thm paaoE^ i» 

lifaftd. % l,SL 

|t%v. X. 90. ia-i4; ^ AUftmmate p. IS?. 

1. 4. ® mdjbi. ^ 

JMfe-1. % H-16; CmrniL 1. *. • *0> » 
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d^ription is given how at death the material eye is set 
fiee,*and the spirit that dwells in the eye returns out¬ 
wards to the sun,* while the psychical organ of the faculty 
of sight others with the rest of the organs in the heart 
around the soul, in order to journey forth in its company. 

The names and number of the organs are still uncertain 
in the older texts. In Chind. 3. 1. 3 and Brih. 6. 4. 5 £ 
liie WOTd indriyam has still the meaning of “ force ” ; it 
is first employ^ by Kaush. 2. 15, K&th. 3. 4 as a name 
for the organs, as the physical forces in man. In the 
older texfB the organs collectively are called the pranas, 
the “vital brealhs,” by virtue of a denominatio apoftori, 
fkan the or^m of brmthing {prana), as being the most 
important and that upon which the life is dependent. 
“ Therefore they are not called voices, eyes, ears, minds, 
but vitel breatte (prdndh), for the breath {prana) is all 
of them.” * As regards the number also of the organs, no 
agreement exists. It is frequently mentioned that man, 
litre PrsjSpati in his character as the moon,* consists of 
sixt^n parts. This is the case in the narrative of Chlnd. 
6. 7.® How little what was intended by the sixteen parts 
was understood is shown by S'atap. Br. X. 4. 1- 17, where 
the raxteen syllables of the words loman, tnacf, asrij, medas, 
mdmmm, sndvan^ asihi, mcyjd (hair, skin, blood, sap, flesh, 
innew, bon^, mareow) do duty as su(di. In Pras'na 6 the 
^teen parts are enum^ted as {l)prd9px^ (2) sraddhd, 
fiutit, {8—7) the five elements, (8) indriyam, the organs of 
wise wnsidered as one, (9) manas, (10) annam, food, 
(11) vinjam, strength, (12) tapas, (13) manirdh, (14) 
hanmn, (15) loiM, (16) ndman. The same are to be 
understood in ^vet. 5. 14, according to thie commentary. 
It is perhaps on this sdxteenfold enumeration of the parts 


* Brik 4.3. as. * ^ in Bjih. 3. S. 13. 

* (MM, 6.1. IS. « fta. 1. a. 14, 
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of a man that the later mmmarj of the oifans M the tMft 
indriyas with manas and tbe five |»i9es 4e|i(8i& % the 
“seven prSnas’’ of Mn^d. 2. 18 shoiyd he imdMeittMMit 
as in S'atap. Br. VI. 4. 2. 5 and dbeiehrae, the sme 
openings in the head; these with the two lower IM 
describ^ in S'vet. 3. 18 and lator^ as the nhie fates of 
the city of the body. Adding the navel uid Brahssa- 
wtnilhraTo * the nnml^r becames eteveik* An cddsr vane * 
describes the head as a dzinlmg bowl with the at 

the side, on whose edges (the sevws opnedi^ in tha head) 
seven rishis (the seven oi^aiM of sMaie) dvfS, who are 
identical with the aevm goaidiaBS of tib eatfWiaA A 
modification (^this verse*neaws speedh Wl the 
therefore by the seventh pahi (after <<08, efW^, woetnli) 
vdc must again be nndeistood as the o^|ie Ol Iwb amt 
to this the explanation that fidfews* zedwa. 

The seven so-called operhags td the hewi have wa* 
donbtedly been the stiuctii^-psj^ fer the er^b»l eeMawaw- 
tion of the oigans of sense, as is eleer ftoes Ae fiMt that 
in the texts of the older Upeaahade c«dy impeach, breath 
(smell), eye, ear and manas as a fifth mw emalij naawd at 
otgmis of sense Wham tha muabar ia fewer, 

spedal reasons are generally paeeaat, ae ha Bpk A I. ®-<» 
where the nombm fbnr is lonnd, or Cfetod. 8. 18. i, A 23. 
2, where the sorprising mahBMMW aiw pmhafia to ba ax- 
plained by the fiiet that atoeli was $mppomA to ba aha^y 
indnded in the five prfe^as.* Whew roora Own five 
organs are named the additioiw w aaoaUy aK»»^ to. 
or even made to joeoede the orightol i^each, braab, ej*, 

€ar,miinas. Thns in Eph-A 5.1-7 (awfetiw. twtea), A 2. 


h 


iL’srr 


a. n. 1, A la i-a» a IS. ■*-*» So* *• 
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13, 3. 7. 16-23 {tvac‘, vijMnam, retas), 4. 1. 2-7 
{hridayam)} Brih. 3. 2. 2-9 is peculiar, where eight 
(Kgans of sense are enumerated as the eight grahas or 
seixeR (organ of smell, speech, tongue, eye, ear, manas, 
hands, skin), to which their objects correspond as 
atigrahfts or over-seizers (smell, name, taste, form, sound, 
desire, action, touch). The assigning here of the names 
prdiyx, and apdna severally to the organ of smell and to 
smell itself will be discussed later on. The name graha 
(seizer) for the organs of sense, according to S'ahkara® 
would signify that by them the soul is fettered to objects 
(hxdhyate hshetrajm 'mna graJuxsa^jnahena bandha- 
nma iti). In this may be found a confirmation of our 
conjecture® that the later conception of the “ bands of the 
]i«urt" * is derived from this passage or the view contained 
in it, that graha and aJtigralia tie the knots, which are un¬ 
loosed on delivemnce. The name indriyq^ for the organs 
<rf sense first meets us in the Upanishads in the rite of 
Kaush. 2. 15. The later enumeration of ten together with 
manas is followed with one exception. In the summary at 
the close they are again described by the old name oiprdnas. 
The oldest passage which cites the ten later indriyas 
mmplete, with the addition of manas and hridayam, is 
Brfli. 2. 4. 11.® With manas but without hridayam in 
the later total of eleven they appear first in Pras na 4. 2, 
in evident contrast with the five prftnas; while in the 
continuation of the passage ® there are enumerated the five 
dements, five tanmStras, ten indriyas with their objects, 
toother with manas, buddhi, ahankSra, c'ittam, tejas and 
pr&pa. This passage is at one and the same time the pre- 

> Ait. 1.1.4, Eausli. 3. 5. 

* Cte 4. 6. 

* Bm Ufm.^ p. 4^. 

* Fif* im C&tei. 7.20. 2, thm K&tli. 6. 15, 2. 2. 8, 3. 2. 9, and as 

‘‘biaA of in 2.1.10* 

® »4 5. 1 % « Praa na 4 8. 
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corsor of the Ved&QtaV Bixteenfc^d enuiaenitioD of the j»y- 
chicel ot^geos, end oi the Sihkliyee twentj^'five priitt;i{dee. 

3.. Jfanoe and the Ten Indriyae 

^ieet poesa^ in which, ax in the later Vedtota, 
the indriyas aare specified as neither more nor less than 
ten, subordinated to the maa a a as the central org.iii, and 
with it placed in contrast with the five pranas a« the 
forces of unconscious life that are active even in sleep, is 
Pras'aa 4, SL As the nays of light are gatherer! into the 
sbh at snnaeii “ so also (on fidling asleep) sil this heoomea 
(»e in the manse as sopteme deity; th^fi»e it c<Hacs to 
{MBS that them nothing is hsned by a man, nothing seen, 
notiiing.smeit, aotlnxig tailed, and nothing felt, nothing 
^^deen, nothing oomprehendted, nothing lM^[<^ten, nobbing 
evacuated, no motion hither and thit^, as it is sskt 
he is asleep. 'Ihen the fires oi prikpa swakmi 
apdna, vy&na, samdna, uddna, whieh are then fotihmr 
explained) in this city {of the body).’* This etme^ptmn of 
manas as ^e central organ of the faculties of knowledge 
aird action, of the powers cl perceptirm and ocHiscious deter¬ 
mination, and therefore d that which we call ^‘nund” 
and “conscious will," was at first gnuiuaily elabonled. 
Originally manas had a more general meaning, and in its 
indefinite character corresponded nearly to oor “disposi¬ 
tion,” “ feeling,” “ heart,” “ spiiit.” As such manas rqwe- 
sents not infrequently the ^nritnal }mneiple m general, 
and becomes sometimes a Baum for the first principle of 
things. Brahman or the &tman.' Even in the Upnnkhads, 
epithets of Brahman like manomajfa, “oonsuting of 
irtanas,” are occasionally fimnd,* and manas is one of the 

^ ep. taQdcaie]^. pointed Ai^uimns 901^ to 

ocMMteive Pnjftptoi «• aaid «Kp^daiStj tito tosttliltt! kymn VIJ. 

34. 1--6 (tnuailated p. 335)^ wm 

the Oupaiek^ ereit in the UpeafiKhedk 

» Chtjad. 3.14 3, Bfik 6. 6. i, Teitfc 1. I, MM- *- 3t 7. 
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symbols under which Brahman is worshipped.^ In Aife 
3. 2 also manas appears still among the functions or 
modifications of Brahman described as “consciousness” 
{prajMnmn ):—“ what this heart and manas is, reflection, 
imagination, meditation, invention, mind, insight, resolve, 
purpose, desire, emotion, recollection, conception, force, 
life, love, will,—all these are names of consciousness.” 
Nay, even in the section Kaush. 8, where generally noanas 
appears in its later signification as an organ side by side 
with speech, sight, hearing,* and as such is subordinated to 
“ ^nsciousness ” (pmjfid =^prdna = brahman ; cp. 3. -8:— 
“ we should not seek for manas, but to know the thinker), 
even here in 3, 7, in conlaadietion to the ordinary usage, 
manas is again employed in the old way as a synonym for 
“(Mjnaciousness”:—“For speech bereft of prajM (con¬ 
sciousness) cannot bring any name whatever to conscious¬ 
ness, for it is said, *My manas (mind) was elsewhere 
{an^atra me mano ’bkM), therefore have I not become 
conscious of that name.” Precisely the same is then 
further said of the remaining ojgans, breath, eye, ear, 
tongue, etc., until the series reaches manas, where the 
formula is dropped, in order to conceal the contradiction 
in the double use of the word. In its second narrower 
m»ning as the psychical organ of conception and will 
manas ^nds originally on a line with the organs of sense, 
as is shown by the description of the organs of sense 
(pnd?^) quoted above, and firequently repeated as speech, 
breath, eye, ear and manas. All five are subordinated to 
the fttman:—“ As breathing he is called breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, as understandijng 
mind (manas); all the^ are only names for his effects.” * 


* «1^ p* 1111 

Hve eyen witlioiit maxtas, for we see fools,” and so in 

w&al Mlows. 

* * 1. C 7. 
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In Byih. 1, 3. 2-6 all five are filled with evil by the deiao&s. 
and then by the vital breath in the mouth {^amfa prdna) 
are letl beyond evil and death. But the true knowlee^ 
that every sensible perception is a work of the mind 
(mancts), fit>m which it follows that the rest of the organs 
of sense are subordinated to the manag, cornea to the front 
in the Upanishads, appearing in the famous oft-quoted 
saying of Brih. 1. 5. 3.^ “ ‘ I was elsewhere with my mind 

(manas), therefore I did not see; I was elsewhere with 
my mind, therefore I dii not hear/ so it is said; fi>r only 
with the mind do we see, and only witii the mind do wc 
hear. Desire, judgement, doubt, belief, unbelief, firmness, 
weakneM, modesty, knowledge, fear,—all this is only 
TnAtMiR. When then anyone is touched from behind, he 
knows it through the minas.” This passage which is le^pxo- 
duced in Maitr. 6. 3, and countless times subsequently, and 
which all future ages regarded as authoritative, asserts that 
the manas, although only the organ of the ktauai, is yet 
the central organ of the entire conscious life ; which not only 
as “ the primary root of the five faculties of knowledge " * 
shapes into ideas * the impressions of sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch, since we “ see only with the mind, hear with 
the mind,” but stamps these ideas further as resolves of the 
will {sankcd 2 >a, cp. Chand. 7. 4), so that in the latter sense 
the manas b^mes the organ of tJie will and its expression 
by the five organs of action (speech, grasp, movement, 
evacuation, begetting). “ For by the manas is a man im¬ 
pelled towards his wife, and begets with her a son, who 
is like him”;‘ “And when a man directs his manas 
to the study of tlie aacied hymns and sayings, tiben. he 

^ Forming a counterpart to the vem of Epicharmiia :— poi^ wfir 

ttKO^iy rakXa K»(f>a jcai rv^Xo. 

- l^ftr'a-hnddhiHidimidafii.y S'vet 1. 5, 

^ = “ the definition of a prcecsited object as biack» whitei etc,* j 

SWikaia on Brih. 1, 5. 3. 

< lipli. 4. 1. G. 
iS 
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studies them; or to the accomplishment of works, then he 
aceomplishes them; or to the desire for sons and cattle, 
then he desires them ; or to the desire for the present and 
thfe future world, then he desires them.”^ Accordingly 
in Taitt. 2. 3 also, of the purusha consisting of manas 
(manomaya) “ the Yajus is the head, the Ric' is the right 
side, the S&man the left side,” etc.; because the saciificial 
cult depends upon the Vedas, and'this is founded on the 
selfish desires of the gods for offerings, and of men for the 
blessings of the gods. The superiority of manas to the 
indriyas is further expanded in Kdth. 6. 7 :—“ Manas stands 
higher than the senses ”; and in K&th. 3. 3, where the 
^n^ are represented as the horses yoked to the waggon 
of the body, but the manas as their bridle. This illustra¬ 
tion is changed in a sense still more favourable to the 
manas in Maitr. 2. 6, where the organs of knowledge 
(buddhi-indri^dni) are the five reins, the organs of action 
(karma indriydni) are the horses, the manas is the driver, 
and the prakjriti his whip. By means of this manas drives 
the or^ms of action (speech, grasp, movement, evacuation, 
begetting) to their work, and they are then guided and 
controlled by manas by means of the organs of knowledge 
(sight, hearing, taste, smell, touch). Later passages which 
exhibit manas side by side with the huddhindriydni and 
hxrmendriydni are Garbha 4 and PrSnagnihotra 4. 
Mmition is made in Mahfi, 1 of ten indriydni with manas 
as an eleventh. Their ten functions are already named 
in the passage quoted above from Pras'na 4. 2. An 
mumemtion of the ten corresponding organs is not found 
within our recollection earlier than Manu 2. 89 f. 

5. The Prdim and its Five Varieties 

Prft^a abo, like manas, is a word of very varied mean¬ 
ing, which only gradually attained its later technical 

» OMad. 7. 3.1. 
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prAj^a and its varieties 

dgnificance. OrigiB&lly pr&na is the “ bieath ”; them the 
“life” as connected with the proems of breatiiing. In 
this character the pt&na frequently bemtnes an empirical 
and consequently symbolical representation of the atman. 
In the older period * all tlie vital powers (speech, breath, 
eye, ear, manas, etc.), like the life, were called the prinas. 
Only gradually manas and the indriyas as the forces of 
conadous life were separated from the prSna, which with 
its five subdivisions is incessantly active in waking 
and in sleep, and is consequently the especial vehicle of 
life as sock In sleep manas enters into the pi^a,* and 
cans^ the soul “ to gnud its lower nest by the pr&nMa.” * 
It k from this perhaps that the later conception is derived 
that in sleep, while the organs of sense are absorbed into 
manas, the fires of pr&na keep watch in the city of the 
body.* These fires of prfina, which are on the watch in 
sleep, are themselves five in number, viz. prdiM, apdna, 
vydna, samdna, iiddna, and they are mentioned together 
both earlier and later numberless times, and employed 
in the most varied allegories, ■without its being possible 
to obtain a clear and consistent explanation of them. 
Sometimes only two (prdna and apdna) are named,* or 
three* {prdna, apdna, vydna), or four* {prdna, apdna, 
vtfdna, nddna), usually however all five.* This number is 
exceeded, as &r as we know, only in Sarvopanishats. 10, 
where fonrteen pr&nas are mentioned.* 


* OccaftU8iaUj aiao later, €.ij. Prae'ita 3. A. 

* Cbind. e. 8. 2. » Bfih. 4. 3.13. * PrtuAe 4. 3. 

*Taitt. At. 3. U. 7; A.tharv»». 11. i 13, Ait Ar. 3. 1; Ka^. 5.3; 

Muliul. 2.1. 7. 

* Brih. Z. 1. 10* 6. 14. 3, Ch^. 1. Z. 3, Taitt. 1. 5. 3, S. 2. 

^ Brib. 3. 4. 1. 

» Brih. 1. 5. 3, 3. 9. Cliand. 3. 13. 1-5, 5. 19-23* Taitt 1. 7^ Pram* 
3, 5, 4. 4, Maitr. 2. 6, a 4, 6. 9, 6. 33, 7. 1-6, Amj-itab. 34-35, PriLpignih. L 4, 
Kap^bas'ruti 1, NriaiihboU:;. % etc. 

^ Ob their foartecsi name^ which the scholiast cites, ep. Yedi&tas&jra 
93-104. 
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Often as the five pranas are enumerated in the 
Upanishads, it is rarely that anything is found which 
serves to explain them. We propose to attempt to 
determine the several conceptions involved, so far as is 
practicable. 

(1) Prana and (2) Apdna. In the first place, it is 
certain from the witnesses cited on p. 264 that, according 
to Sankara,^denotes exspiration, apana inspiration. 
The question is how this result is arrived at. Originally, 
in all probability prdryx and apdna both denoted the same 
thing, viz. breath (without distinction of exspiration and 
inspiration) in general (whether with the slight difference 
that p^*a~an signifies ‘‘ to begin to breathe,’' ajxx-an “ to 
c^ase to breathe,” in support of which view Rigv. X. 189. 2 
is quoted, may be left undetermined considering the 
uncertainty of this passage). There is nothing in the pre¬ 
positions to form the basis of a distinction, since p^'a {nrpo) 
“ forwards, onwards ” is quite ambiguous, and apa (diro, 
from) may just as well mean “ from within outwards ” as 
“from without inwards.” Pmna however is by far the 
more usual expression, and therefore where it stands alone 
frequently denotes the sense of smell, consequently inspi¬ 
ration, as in the passage S'atap. Br. X. 5. 2. 15 quoted by 
BShtlingk, or in Brili. 1. 3. 3, Chand. 1. 2. 2, Ait. 1. 3. 4. 
So very clearly in Kaush. 2. 5:— ydvad vai puirusho 
hhdshate^ na tdvat prdnitiim s'ahnoti. Where however 
prdfuji and aimna stand side by side, there (apart from the 
conception of apdna as the wind of digestion, as to which 
^e below), m far as a distinction can be recognised, prdrm 
is exspiration and apdna inspiration. This is the case 
probably as early as Chand. 1. 3. 3, because it is said 
previously® “ this is hot,” and “as sound is it described.” 

* On Br»kHaas4tra, p. 7^. 1-4, and an Chund. 1. 3. 3. 

* Za 1. 3. 2, where cmly can be the subject, since ap^na Vi^« not yet 

hmm mmed. 
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Both defimtaoQs apply better to exnpiration than to is- 
spiration. Though in Brih. 1. 3. 3 sud CMxid. 1. 2. 2 
pr& 9 « as the vehicle of scent appears in its more general 
mesnii^ of “ breath ” (inspiration and exspimtion), in the 
parallel passage Tal. Up. Br. 2. 1. 16 the ap&na takes its 
place:—“ Its misfortune is that it inspires an evil odonr 
by the ap&na.”’ Here therefore a^^na is certainly inspi¬ 
ration. So in TaL Up. Br. 1. 60. 5 :— apdnena jighrati, 
“ a man smells with inspiration,” not ” one smells with 
ezhalatkm(f)L” The same argument applies in TaL Up. 
Br. 4. 22. 2-3; the wodd-producing waters “A«ss” t<» 
eco prdcih prdrvaacm: as rdiw 'fcAatwrf. Tdh 

pHi^ga ajpdiaan, aa vA apdno *bhavat. The sound Atiss 
and the expreesmn prAcih prdtvaaan pmnt quite nn- 
mistakeably to pr&na as exspiration, and consequently 
to ap&na as inspiration. The principal passage is Bfih. 3. 
2 . 2 :— prdno vai grahah; so ’pdnena oUigrahetM griiitto; 
*pdnena hi gandham jighratu Everyone sees that the 
context requires the meaning faculty of smell and smell, 
and Bdhtlingk need not have reproached me on the 
supposition that I failed to see it. He might have 
assumed that I had other reasons for my inability to 
accept his suggestion of a simple correction here in the 
desired sense. My reason was, that there existed here 
something in the background which exercised possibly a 
stronger attraction on the author or redactor of the passage 
than analogy or consistency, vix.—the wish to join prftna 
and apfina together here also as graJta and atiginha in 
accordance with their usual association. Ai>6ma therefore, 
inspiration as the vehicle of smell, represented the latter, 
and the explanatory addition (aj^dnena hi gandham 

^ Tkeae wonU eumot eigoifj, as Ocrtel main- 

taint it poesibki, “ exhaling bad odour,* tinea it is said previonsly of the 
i-e. breath in the mouth aceording to Uhe pazalkl paasagea, i*a jpdpaju g4uAam 
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was employed iii order to justify the counnec- 
tion, not as before and usually between groJia and 
atigrafm, but between atigraha and the object which it 
reprwentoi That apilna being inspiration, pKina by its 
side (in its general meaning of “ breath ”) could not at the 
same time denote the sense of smell, as so often elsewhere, 
would therefore I)e overlooked. That the original author 
of the paragraph caused this confusion, I find mvself 
unable to believe; but the mistake, if we must so"call 
it, is older than the separation of the Kanvas and 
MSdhyandinas, and therefore not much less than three 
thousand years old,^ and certainly would noi have main- 
toined its ground all this time if apana had not already 
at t^t period denoted the faculty of smell, and therefore 
inspiration. Tbe same conclusion follows from the sym¬ 
bolical tr^tment in Brih. 6. 4. 10-11, where the direction 
fe given, if unfruitfulness is desired, ahhip'i'dnya apdnydt, 
if fruitfulness, apdnya ahhijn'dnydt. The suppression of 
the vital power is symbolised by inspiration, its excita¬ 
tion by exspiration. Since however the. emphasis lies not 
on the ^rund but on the finite verb, apdnydt signifies 
already m this passage “ he inspires,” abhiprdnydt, “ he 
eispires." * It is doubtful whether in Kftth, 5. 3 iirddhvam 
ummyiti, apdnam pratyag asyati, exspiration 
and inspiration are to be understood as suggested by 5. 5, 
or not ratlier alre^y as breath and the wind of digestion! 
In conti^t, that is to say, to the accepted idea of prfina 
M exspiration, apana as inspiration, a disposition was 
formed, and grew stronger as time went on, to see in 
pi%a the breath (exspiration and inspiration), and in 
a^na the wind of digestion dwelling in the bow-els. For 
this -new the following passages are cited. The pr^na 

* op. Dewwai, Upm^ p. S77. 

1 allow «y*elf to be betrayed into regarding it 
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originates from the nose, the spitua from the navel of the 
primeval man; * VAyu corresponds to the prAna, Mptya 
to the ap&na;* the prA^ smells the food, the apAna 
overmasters it* So possibly in the passage quoted, 

5. 3. In Pras'na 3. 5, the prAna has its seat in eye, ear, 
mouth and nose, the apAna presides over the organs of 
evacuation and generation.* The prAna makes its exit 
upwards, the apana downwards, and carries off the 
excrements.* Ihe apAna serves for evacuation.* The 
pr&M dwells in the heart, the apAna in tlic bowels.^ The 
ap&ns is neighhour to the testicles.* This is the view 
adopted also by VedAntasdira 94-95, and the commentary 
fm Ch&iid. 3. 13. 3 and S'ahkara’s judgement on L 3. 3 
imrintains the same. 

(3) Vydna, "inteispirataon,” is “the bond between 
prAna and apAna.* The (inception of it is accommodated 
to that of apAna. If this is inspiration, then vydrut is the 
breath which sustains the life, when e.g. in drawing a stiff 
bow a man neither inspires nor exspires.” If, on the con¬ 
trary, aj^na is the wind of digestion, then vyAna is the 
bond of union between ic and the prAna,rules in the 
veins,” and sweeps like a Same through all the limbs.” 
So also in VedAntasAra 96. 

(4) Samdna, “ all-breathing,” bear“ the name because, 
according to Pras'na 4. 4, it “leads to union” {samam 
nayati) exspiration and inspiration. , On the other hand, 
according to Pras'na 3. 5 and Maitr. 2. 6, it assimiiattts 
the food, and according to Amptab. 34, 37 dwells white 
as milk in the navel. Cp. VedAntasAra 98. 

> Ait 1 . 1 . 4 . » Ait 1 . S. 4. * Ait 1 . 3. 4 , 10. 

^ In Piras^na 4. %-Z, on. tho oemkarj^ eyaeuBtiom and generatitm are 
subordinated to the nianas^ not to the ; apparentlj therefore it follovs 

the view first discussed. 

* Maitr. 2. 6L * Garyui 1. ^ Amiitahindhu 84. 

• Sannjlsa 4 » Chind. 1. 8.8. ^ ChftaiL 1. 8.5. 

Maitr. 2. fi, Prasna 8.8. ** Amptah, 36. 87. 
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(5) Udwia, or “ up-breathing,” according to the 
UBual view maintained also in Pras'na 3. 7, conducts the 
soul from the body at death, while according to Pras'na 4. 
4 already in deep sleep it guides to Brahman; it is main¬ 
tain^ however in Maitr. 2. 6 that udana “ either brings 
up again or swallows down that which is eatan and drunk.” 
Elsewhere it is represented as dwelling in the throat.^ 
Similarly also in VedAntasfira 97, where it is otherwise 
explained as the wind of exit. 

5. l%e subtle Body and its ethical Qualification 

As furtiiier companions of the soul on its wanderings 
tc^ther with the indriyas, manas, and the piAnas, the 
later Vedanta reckons “ the prunitive substance ” {hMta- 
dafraya), i.e. the subtle body, and “the foundation of 
works ” (karma-ds’raya), i.e. the moral qualification 
which conditions the future life. On both we are able to 
adduce but little fix»m the Upanishads. 

In Chand. 6. 8. 6 * it is said of the dying man:—“ In 
the case of this man, my dear sir, when he dies, his speech 
enters into the manas, manas into the prana, prana into 
the heat, heat into the supreme g^ead.” Here, accord¬ 
ing to S'ahkara,* as by speech the indriyas as a whole are 
to be understood, so by heat (tejas) the elements as a 
whole, as they constitute the subtle body in their 
character of vehicles of the oigans on the departure of 
the souL According to the words of the text however 
nothing further is implied here than the thought that the 
organs, manas, prana and speech, as they have been derived 
imeording to Chftnd. 6. 5 by means of food, water, and heat 
from the “ one being without a second,” so in a similar 
way at death they are a^in reived into it as the 
snprmne godhead. 

We may recognise a trace of the later theory of the 

*AMrit«K34. *qp.6.15,2. *S<U*a4.S.8. 
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subtle body more clearly in the great trangroigratiou text 
Ch&nd. 5. 3-10,^ where a description is given how the 
waters, having been five times in sncoeseion offered in 
sacrifice as faith, soma, rain, food and seed, in the sacrificial 
fires of the heavenly world, of rain, the earth, man and 
woman, “ at the fifth sacrifice became endowed with human 
voice.” * Here by the “ waters ” which were offered as 
fidth, etc,, may certainly be understood the still undivided 
unity of the two companions of the soul, which later were 
distinguished from one another as the subtle body and the 
ethical qualification.® 

The same is true of the le^ing passage for both 
doctrines,* where it is said of the soul as it departs and 
hfiistens to a new birth :—“ In truth, this self is Brahman, 
ocmsisting of knowledge, manas, life, eye and ear, consisting 
of earth, water, wind and ether, consisting of fire and 
not of fire, of desire and not of desire, of anger and not 
of anger, of justice and not of justice, consisting of alL 
Exactly as a man in this life consists of this or of that, 
exactly as he acts, exactly as he moves, so will he be bom , 
he who does good will be bom good, he who does evil will 
be bora evil, he becomes holy by holy deeds, evil by 
eviL” If we leave out of consideration the addition “ and 
not by fire” which is wanting in the Madhyandina re¬ 
cension, and from which a satisfactory meaning can only 
with difi&culty be extracted, the passage enumerates as 
permanent companions of the soul the organs and five 
elements, as changing factors the moral qualities.^ We 
see here the theories of the subtle body and the ethical 
qualification growing up side by side. The following 
verse is appended :— 

To tliie he clings, after thia he aspires by h» aetkau. 

Whereby his inner man and his desire abide. 


1 Brih- 6.2. 

»below. Chap. XJV. 5. 


» Ch&nd. 5, X 3, &. 9, 1- 
^Brih-4.4. 6. 
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I£ere we meet, apparently already a technical term, the 
word liiif/am, by which the adherents of the Sankhya were 
accustomed later to denote the subtle body.^ It is perhaps 
to be taken in the same meaning further on in Kath. 6. 8 
and S'vet- 6, 9 ; where moreover the ^tman is described 
as “ lord of the lord of the senses,” i.e. lord of the subtle 
body. A similar conception may underlie the description 
of the atman as “higher than this highest complex of 
life.” * The lingam makes its appearance precisely as in 
the later Sdhkhya in Maitr. 6. 10, especially if we read® 

lingam^ removing the anu- 
svtoi point, since the subtle body extends from the maJidn 
to the subtle elements {avis'esha), not to the gross 
(vis'e&ha),* The lingas artram is described in Sarvopani- 
shats. 16 as the vehicle of the organs, the pranas, the 
gunas, and the ethical qualification, and accordingly is 
identified wdth the bands of the heart, of which we have 
put forward another explanation (sup, p. 270), referring 
to Brih. 3. 2. 1-9. 

That finally the actions of the soul (the later houvrrwL- 
dsrraya) accompany it in the other world, and determine 
the formation of the next life, is often emphasized in the 
Upanishads, and wdll demand fuller consideration here¬ 
after. The principal passages for this doctrine are Brih. 3. 

2. 13, 4. 4. 5—G, Clmnd. 3. 14. 1, Kath. o. 7, Is'a 17, etc, ; 

above all Brih. 4. 4. 3 “ Then knowledge and actions 

take it by the hand, and its earlier formed experience.” 
According to later belief also ^ the thoughts which 
occupy a man in the hour of death are of especial 
significance. This idea is found suggested in Pras'na 

3. 10.® 


» p. 242. 

* As saggested, Densaeo, XJwm., p. 337. 

♦ Sftftkhja-kftrika 38-^. 

• cp. also Ciritod. 3. 14. 1, Brih. 4. 4. 5, and the 
m M lS-17=rBrih. tt. 15. 


® Pras'na 5. 5. 

« Bhag. G. 8. 6. 
prajer of the dying nmn 
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6 . Phtfsiolofficvd CorKlimom fimn the Ujjaniekcult 

The gross body which the aoul abandoos at death as 
the mango fruit its stalk,^ must be distinguished from tlw 
subtle body, which in its capacity as vehicle of the 
psychical organs accompanies the soul on its wanderings 
up to the time of its release. We propose here by way 
of appendix to collect all that the Upanishads have to say 
on the body, its organs and functions. 

The body is the prana’s habitation, of which the head 
forms the roof, in which it is bound to the breath as posts 
by food as the rope.* It is the &tman “ consisting of the 
juice of food,” anrutretmmayay in which is endoeed the 
‘prdm.maya Stman, in this again the manomaya, in this 
the vijndnamaya, and in this as the innermost the &nanr 
damaya} Only later* is the dnandamaya fttman also 
described, like the rest, as a sheath koa'a of the sonL* 
Usually following Brih. 2. 5. 18, and aspcciaJly Chfind. 8, 
1. 1, the body k described as the city of Brahman {brahma- 
jniram), heavenly,® desirable,* the highest dwelling of 
Brahman,® in which as a house the lotus flower of the heart 
abides,* in which during sleep the fires of the piAna keep 
watch.*® This city of the body has eleven,** or more usually 
nine gates,** viz., the nine openings in the body, to which 
when eleven are reckoned the navel and the Brahman orifice 
(brahmai'andhram) are added. The latter is an imaginary 
orifice of the skull on the top of tlie head, through whidi, 
according to Ait. 1. 3.12, Brahman entered into the body, 

I Bnh. 4.3.38. » IHrih-*. 2:1. 

s Twtt. 2.1 f. * ty afutr. & 27-28. 

* ep, SaiTopAiusluitB. 3 wtere the swnaineyn dtaiea ie (till further 
divided into six sheaths consistiE^ of food {aeeoediiig to the eomsesBtetor 
of the Calcutta edition, these are,—bonee, asMTOw. fat, skis, tesh and hlood. 

* Mu^d. 2. 2. 7. ’’ Brahtae-Up. 1. * U.wt4- 8- 2.1. 

» Chted. 8.1.1, MahJin. la 23, Nirty. 6, Atmahodha. 

“Pras'na4.3. « Kath. M. 

« SVet. 3. 18, Yogas'. 4, Yo^ 13, ^ag. O. &. 13. 
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and by which the soul, or according to the more usual 
view only the souls of the emancipated,* having ascended 
by the hundred and first vein (subsequently named, 
following Maitr. 6. 21, sushumnd), attains to union with 
Brahman.* Thus the conception is old. The name hrahma- 
rundhram is first found in Hansa Up. 3 in connection 
with the six mystical and imaginary regions on the body 
that occur there for the first time (the regions of the belly, 
loins, navel, heart, neck and eyebrows). It is perhaps 
an anticipation of this when, in Ait 1. 3. 12, eye, manas 
and the ether of the heart (as the scholiast reckons them), 
are distinguished as spiral stations of the purusha, or in 
Brahma Up. 4, eye, throat, heart and head (in Brahma Up. 
2, navel, heart, throat and head). From him who forms 
the light within men proceeds also, according to Ch4nd. 3. 
18. 8, the warmth of the body and the noises in the ear. 
Kie latter like dige.stion are ascribed by Brih. 5. 9 to the 
Vms'v^nara fire in men, which when we bear in mind 
S'atap, Br. X. 6.1 amounts to the-same thing. The passages 
Mah4n. 11. 10, Maitr. 2. 6, 6. 27, 6. 31 depend on a 
combination of the other two. 

Descriptions of the body and its parts, usually with a 
pesrimistic colouring, are first found at a later period. 
“ In this evil - smelling unsubstantial body, shuffled 
together out of bones, skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, 
blood, mucus, tears, eye-gum, dung, urine, gall and 
phlegm, how can we enjoy pleasure ? ” ® “ This body, 

originating from copulation, grown in the pit (of the 
mothers womb) and issuing forth through the passages of 
the excretions, is a collection of bones daubed over with 

covered with skin, filled full with dung, urine, 
phl^m, marrow, fat and grease, and to crown all with 
mmiy dis^^s, like a treasure store crammed with 

8 . & 8 . 

Ksiuimvidyft xi, 1^ e^;>ecia}ly Tutt 1. 6. 


3 Maitr. 1. 3 . 
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treasure.”* A definition of the body is given by Abna 
Up. 1:—“ That self, in which ere skin, bones, ttesli, 
marrow, hairs, fingers, thumbs, spine, nails, joints, belly, 
navel, pudenda, hips, thighs, cheeks, brows, forehead, 
arms, sides, head, veins, eyes and ears, and which is 
bom and dies, is called the external self.” 

The most complete elucidation of the l)ody and it.*) 
relations is furnished by the late and unfortunately very 
corrupt Garbha Upanishad. Its explanatioDS are attached 
to a verse, which we quote, inserting the exphinutions that 
follow it:—“ Consisting of five (earth, water, fire, wind, 
ether), ruling in these groups of five (the so-called five 
elements, or the five organs of knowledge, or the organs 
of genei*atioa and evacuation with buddhi, manas, and 
speech), supported on six (the sweet, aour, salt, hitter, 
acid and harsh juices of food), endowed with six qualities 
(unexplained), made up of seven elementary substtmecs 
(the vrhite, red, grey, smoke-arloured, yellow, hi-owu, pale 
fluid in the body which is produced from tire juice of the 
food), made up of three kinds of mucus (unexplained, 
probably the three (kmhci, humoura, viz.,— vnyn wind, 
pittam gall, Jeapka phlegm), twice-begotten (from the 
father’s seed and the mother’s blood), jrar-taking of various 
kinds of food (that which is eaten, drunk, licked and 
sucked up) is the body.” On the parts of the body aud 
their importance the Upanishad declares at the close:— 
“The head has four skull-bones, and in them there are 
(on each) side sixteen sockets. (In the body) there jure 
107 joints, 180 sutures, 900 sinews, 700 veins, 500 
muscles, 360 bones, and 4^ crore (45 million) hairs. The 
heart weighs eight pola (364 grammes), the tongue 12 
pala (546 grammes), the a prastham (728 grammes), 
the phlegm an 4dhakam (2912 grammes), the seed a 
kudavam (182 grammes), the fet two piastha (1456 

^ Haitr. 3. 4. 
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gnanmes; the dung and the urine are indeterminate, 
-depending on the quantity of food.” 

The head is compared in a verse from Atharvav. 
X. 8. 9 to a goblet tilted sideways, the opening of 
which is formed by the seven opening of the organs 
of sense as seven lishis. The same verse with the 
addition of speech as an eighth organ is repeated and 
explained in Brih. 2. 2. 3. According to this passage 
the eyes are two rishis, although immediately before 
the red bkch and white in the eye with the pupil, 
the humour, and the upper and lower lashes, had besen 
inconsistently described as seven gods remaining in 
attendance on the eye. Of the purusha in the eye as 
the symbol of the Atman we have already spoken.^ 
According to Byih. 4. 2. 2-3, Indra and VirAj dwell 
in the right and left eye; they are nourished from the 
heart through the veins hitdh,^ and are, by virtue of their 
“ union ” in the ether of the heart, the individual Atman 
identical with the supreme. 

As an appropriate punishment for arrogance in 
questioning or for the darkness of false knowledge there 
frequently occurs in the Upanishads the bursting of the 
head.® The expression may perhaps have its origin in the 
sensation of bursting which attends any excessive rush of 
blood to the head. This is indicated by Brih. 1. 3. 24 
also, where the reference is to a bursting of the head 
eaus^ by indulgence in ajma. As a rule this punishment 
is only threatened.* Only once is it actually inflicted.® 

The heiMt more than the head occupies the attention 
of the thinkers of the Upanishads. It is there that the 

* ® op- Mtotr. 6. 2. 

* Bi« piKwe h better translated in this way than by the f-nUing off of 

At j ffliglit tiAer. 

* Ch^. 1.8.8,1. WX &-11, 1.11. 4-8, 6. 12. 2, BpL. 3. 6, 3. 7. 1. 

* Bfih. 8. 9. 26; op. AOiarraT. 19. 28. 4, S'atap. Br. 3. 6.1. 23, 4. 4. 3. 4, 
II. 4 l« 4 
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vital breatiiB rende.^ Not ofiij five pr^as, bot also 
ear, speedb jdid manas originate &om tbe luart* 
Tbe heart and not the head k tlM h<KDe of manas ; * and 
the former therefore is the oeatre also of otmscioos life 
In deep die organs of the soul remain in the heart,* and 
there 1 ^ they gather at death;' “ throng the heart we 
recognise forms,” * through the heart we realise fiuth, 
b^t duldren, know the tmih, on'it speech also is based, 
w^e the further question on what the heart is based 
is angrily rejected.* Not the organs however alone, but 
all beings are based npon andf snppocted by the heart; 
and even setting aside the actoal definitkm of the heart 
as Brahman,* it is yet the empirical hcane of the soul, azHl 
therefore of Brahman:—“ here within in the h^rt k a 
cavity, wherein he resides, the lord of the oniverse, the 
ruler of the universe, the chief of the nniverse.”* The 
heart is called hridayam, because “ it is he ” who dwelk 
“in the heart” {hridi ayam, Chind. 8. 3. 3), small as a 
grain of rice or barley;” an inch in height the purnaha 
dwells in the midst of the body, as the self of created 
things in the heart.” 

On the ground of Ch&nd. 8. 1. 1 the heart k frwjnentJy 
in the later Upanishads compared with the hanging cup of 
a lotus flower,” or even with banana blossom; ” and is 
more fully described in Mshin&r. 11. 8, Dhy&nab. 14-16, 
Yogat. 9t, MahS 3. In this lotus flower of the heart there 
is a small space,” in which, according to Ch4nd- 8. 1. 3, 
heaven and earth, sun, moon and stars are enclosed, in 
which “ the lights of the universe shine enclosed,” ** which 

* Chand. 3. 12. 4. * Chtod. Z. 18. 1 - 6 . * Ait. 1. 2. 4. 

* Bjih. 2.1.17. * Brib. 4. 4.1. • Bnh. 8. 9. 90. 

]^h. a 9. 21-25. » Brib. A 1.7. • Bfih. 4. 4. 22. 

'® Brib. 5. 6, ChSnd. a 14.3. “ Kith. A 90, 4. 12, a 17, rte. 

ilaMji&r. 10. 2^ Nir. 5, Maitr. 6. 2, BnbmaK 15; Atn^ q>. Ufan., 
p. 751; Hafma 6L 

DhjSnab. 14 Or oiora. ** S. Sl 1. 
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is “ the strong support of this universe.” * Into this space 
the soul enters in sleep,® in it the immortal golden 
ourasha abides.* It is the cavity (gvhd), so often referred 
to, in which Brahman lies concealed,* and from which he 
issues in the meditation of yoga, when he pushes on 
one side the ether of the heart,* or‘forces his way 
through it.® 

Several accounts are found of the veins that originate 
jBrom the heart and surround it, and these are related in a 
peculiar and hardly definable way. 

Brih. 4. 2. 3:—The veins called hitdh, fine as a hair 
a thousand times subdivided, have their home in the 
heart, and nourish the individual soul A speciel vein 
lading upwards is the path on which it travels. 

Bph. 4. 3. 20 :—The veins called hitdh, fine as a hair 
a thousand times subdivided, are filled with white, grey, 
lurown, green and red fluid They are the abode of the 
soul in deep sleep. 

Bph. 2. 1. 19 :—The veins called hitah, 72,000 in 
number, lamify from the heart outwards into the 
pericardium {jmrttat). They are the abode of the soul 
in deep sleep. 

These passages are in essential agreement; and XausL 
4. 19 appears to be derived from a combination of 
them:—“ llie veins called hitdJi, fine as a hair sub¬ 
divided a thousand times, surround the pericardium 
They are the abode of the soul in deep sleep. They 
are filled with brown, white, black, yellow and red 
fluid.” All this is like the passages ^m Byih., only 
that the succession and names of the colours® fgree 
with Ch&nd, 8. 6. 1. 

Ch&nd 8. G. 1 connects the idea of the brown, white, 

t Up. 4. * Bfih. 2.1.17. ® Taitt 1. 6.1. 

* Tsitt. 2. 1, 2.12, 2. 20, 3.1, SVet. 3. 20, Mu?id. 2. 1.10, etc. 

* MaiUr. 6, 27. ' Maitr. 6. 38. Up to kriAi^ far nMa. 
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gray, yeillow and red “veins of t^e heart" with the 
theory* of the rays of the sun similarly five (xdoored, 
which form the continuation of the veins nnto the 
thus uniting heart and sun, like two viBages by a 
road. In deep sleep the soul glides into these veias,* 
and through them becomes one with* the heat* At 
death the soul ascends to the sun by way of the tsibs 
and the sun’s rays. The wise gain the sun, the ignorant 
find the entrance to it closed. • 

The verses Brih. 4. 4. 8-9 may perhaps be derived 
from this passage. They describe an ancient path, extend¬ 
ing even to the individual man, which leads up to the 
heavenly world, and is white, gray, yellow and green. 
On this the soul of the wise man travels, after it hee 
become heat, taijasqt. The expression taijaaa recalls the 
passages quoted from the C!hAttd<^a;* the ooloazs are 
as in the Bnhad^ranyaka. In the main point all the 
passages hitherto cited agree. 

A different view however seems to attach to the verse 
(perhaps derived from BriL 4. 4. 2), which is appended to 
Chind. 8. 6. 6 and recurs in K&tL 6. 16: — 

The veins oi the heart are a hundred and one. 

Of these one leads to the head; 

By it he ascends who wins ij!&23K>rta}ity. 

The others issae forth on all sides. 

According to this verse only one vein leads upwards 
to immortality, while according to the preceding prose 
aU the veins are connected with the sun’s rays, and 
therefore lead to the son, where first a separation takes 
place. 

Later passages all depend on a cmnbinatioD of the 
theories of the 72,000 and the 101 veins. Thus an the 

^ Of which Chftnd. 3.1-5 is an anIieipatioQ. 

* Chtod. 8. 6. 3w * Chtod. a9L3»e.&6»8Ll5.2, 

* cp;. also howevei: Bfih, 4,4.7. 

^9 
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of them Pras'na 3. 6 enumerates 101 chief vdns, 
eadi with 100 branch veins, to e^ of which ^ain there 
are 72,000 tributary branch veins, making a total of 
m +101 X 100 +101 X 100 X 72,000 = 727,210,201, ie. 
72 crores, 72 lacs, and 10,201 as the commentary^ 
(MMrectly reckons. According to Maitr. 6. 30, countless 
white, not white, blackish yellow, gray, reddish brown, 
and light-red rays proceed from the heart, of which 
one leads to the sun, 100 to the abodes of the gods, and 
llie r^t downwards to the ordinary world. Kshuiik& 
15-17 mentions the 72,000 veins, of which 101 are the 
m<»t important. Hirough all these veins, which Me 
grouped around the lOlst, named smhumnd, as round a 
cushion, *the yogin forces his way, when conducted on the 
8u$huinn& to Brahman. Similarly Brahmavidy4 11—12 
describes how the syllable Om (i.e. that on which he 
meditates) ascends on the vein of the head which is 
attadied to the sun, and breaks through the 72,000 veins 
and the head, in order to unite with Brahman. These 
and other fandes depend upon a combination of the 
paiK^es quoted &om Bjrih. Up. with the verse cited from 
Chtod 8. 6. 6.* 

The body consists on the usual hypothesis, which is 
trarmble back to Brih. 4. 4. 5, of the five elements.® In 
C^i&nd. 6. 5 also, where only three elements (food i.e. 
^xth, water, and heat) are assumed, it is shown how 
the body and the psychical organs originate from~^e 
mmt dense, the medium, and the finest parts of them 
according to the following scheme:— 



Den^t. 

Medium. 


Food . 

. feeces 

flesh 

mana^ 

Water. 

. urine 

blood 

pr&na 

Heat . 

, bones 

marrow 

speech 


* Aeeo*dtag to Uto reading (rf tlje Anand&'rama edition. 
6.16. » Garbhn 1 
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In this case, just as with the milk when churned to 
batter, the tine parts float to the top.* In proof of the 
statement that manas is composed of food, pr&na of 
water, it is declared that if a man abstains from food 
but drinks water the life (pmmi) is maintaincil, but 
thought {maruxs) fails.* In Brih. 4. 2. 3 also it is declared 
that the individual soul is nourished by the mtiss of blootl 
in the heart, and that it therefore, as the bodily self, “ has 
a choice food” {praxnvikta-dhdra-tara). From this is 
derived the doctrine chat the waking &tman “ enjoys that 
which is gross {ith(dabkuj), the sleeping on the contrary 
“enjoys that which is dioice” {praviviha-hhuj)* 

Hanger and thirst, which according to Ait. 1. 2. 5 
make their home in men as demoniac powers, ate 
explained in Ch&nd. 6. 8 on etymological grounds on Uie 
supposition that in hunger {asandfd) the waters carry 
off {as'itam nayatUe) the food that is eaten (to build up 
the organism), while in thirst (ttdanyd) the heat carries 
away (udakam nayate) the water that is drunk (likewise 
to build up the organism). When then in hunger and 
thirst the food becomes water, the water heat, they onh 
return to the source from which according to CfaAnd. 6. 
they were derived. 

The states of waking, drtsaming, deep sleep and death 
will have to be discussed in the immediately following 
chapters. Here we propose merely to summarise the 
most important teaching of the Upanishads on the origin 
of organisms (which collectively are the wandering 
souls). 

Organisms are divided according to their origin into 
four classes, viz.—bom alive, bom from on egg, bom 
from moisture (insects and the like), and born from a 
germ (plants). This classification, which was universally 


1 C^iod. e & ■ C%Sad. & 7. 

* iaterpffotad diferesi^y m Yedtotasftra 190. 
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adopted with a few modifications by later Indian writers,^ 
depends solely upon two passages of the Upanishad^ 
The firat is Chflnd. 6. 3. 1:—“ In truth, these beings 
have here three kinds of seeds, bom from the egg, bom 
alive, and bom from the germ.” In Ait. 3. 3 where a 
fourth class is added, and the enumeration is “ bom from an 
egg, bom from the mother’s womb, bom from moisture, and 
bom from a shoot,” the impression is conveyed of a later 
origin and of apparent dependence on the former passage. 

In harmony with the doctrine of transmigration, 
generation is not the birth of the soul for the first time, 
but is only its return from the moon, where it has 
received the fruit of the works of its earlier existence. 
According to the principal text of the doctrine of 
transmigration,* the stations through which the soul 
passes on its return from the moon are ether, wind, 
smoke, mist, clouds, rain, plants, seed and the mother’s 
body. Hence is derived the description of Mund. 2. 1. 5; 
and the verses also of Kaush. 1. 2, in which the soul on 
its rettum from the moon directs its course through the 
iKxhes of father and mother, are connected with these 
ideas. Perhaps the obscure passage Pranagnihotra Up. 2 
is to be explained in a similar way. According to it the 
e^iatory lira “by means of the brilliancy of the moon” 
eflfecte generation.* Tlie last receptacle of the soul on its 
descent from the other world to enter into a new body is 
the fether’s se^ ; this is the essence of men,* “ the power 
^thered together from all the hmbs,”® it is the pro- 


* ^tt 1 . 43-48, MaMbh. 14 1136, 2543, etc.; cp. for the Vedfinta, Sga. 

d |L for tlie Siakliya, Garbe, SdfMf^j^tlosophtey p. 243 : for tbe 
Cfelebrooke, Mim. EsmfSy 1. p. 269 1 
» 5,10. 5.«6«Brib. 6. 2, la 

» Mrtyana’s explanaticm vs different in the gloss quoted m Upon., p. 615, 
Anxn. 2 . 


«B^^4.1. 

* Ait 2.1; on ae esprwum tmMritam cp. 43 . 
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pag^tion iteelf;^ its home is in the beut;* Prsjjkpati 
crested the woman as its dwelling-pluse; * into her the 
man pours forth his own self, and causes it thereby to ho 
hom:—“ then enters he into the very essence of the 
wommi, as though he were a limb of licrs; therefore it is 
that he does her no harm; she however, after that this 
his &tman has come to her, cherish^ it; Itecause she 
cherishes it, therefore is she to be cherished."* Aceording 
to this it is the soul of the father, which is bom a^in in 
tie child, while, according to the principal text of tlKs 
^)ctnne of transmigratimi * quoted above, the child is a 
aoni fxet its return &om the moon, ami oonsequentiy in 
its view both ^le father’s seed and the mother’s womb 
are only stations on the read. Hie myth ascribed to 
Y&jfiavalkhya in ^ih. 1. 4. 3-4 is not in agreement with 
mther of these views, wlien it explains procreation as 
tie desire for re-union of the two lialves of one and the 
same being, originally Ixsionging together, but divided by 
Prajapati into man and woman. Tliis myth, like that 
analogous to it in the SynipoHiuni of Plato, departK from 
the truth only to the extent that it phwcB in the past 
what lies in the future. For the iKsing that brings 
together man and woman is indeed the child that will 
be bom (cp. Deussen, ElemciU>t of Metaj^Jiygic, 453). 

To beget is represented as a religious duty. In Taitt. 
1. 9 it is enjoined side by side with studying and t«‘aching 
the Veda. Frequently it is allegoricailly described as an 
act of sacrifice.* In Taitt 1. II the pnpil dismissed from 
study is charged,—“ After having delivered to the t»tchcr 
the gifts of affection, take care that the thread of thy 
race be not broken.” “He who in his life-time rightly 
continues to spin the thnaid of {Kwterity tliorchy transfers 

' Biili. 6. 1 . 0 . * Brifc. 3. 22 . 

«Ait.S.8-3. *CbSad.». laS-S. 

* CMnd. 3.17. 5,5. S-«^ Bfik. 8.8.13, & 4. 3. 


ilrit 6. 4. 2. 
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his guilt to the fathers; for it (begetting) is the trans¬ 
ference of his guilt.” ^ By the son his continued life is 
assured in the world of men,* he is admitted to the fathers 
to consummate his righteous deeds;® “and if anything 
whateve* has been committed perversely by him, his son 
will expiate all; therefore is his name ‘ son'; * by the son 
that is to say he continues to exist in this world.”® 
Particular directions are given in Brih. 6. 4 how to 
proceed in order to beget a son or a daughter of a definite 
disposition. This chapter forms the conclusion of the 
Upanishad, and therefore probably the close of the 
religious instruction imparted to the student at the end 
of his student life. 

In contrast with these views, which include the act oi 
procreation within the sphere of religious duties, an 
ascetic tendency gradually prevailed which rejected it 
altogether. In Brih. 1. 4. 17 the five natural objects of 
human endeavour (self, wife, child, kingdom, action) are 
replaced by five phenomenal forms of the fitman (manas, 
speech, breath, eye and ear, body). In Brih. 3. 5. 1 it is 
said of Brahmans who have known the dtman that they 
hold aloof from the desire for children, possessions, and the 
world. Similarly in Bj-ih. 4. 4. 22, where it has been said 
previously:—“ This our ancestors knew, when they ceased 
to d®sire offspring, and said,—‘What need have we of 
o&pring, we whose soul this universe is.’” If these 
assertions are put into the mouth of Yfijiiavalkhya, who 
nevertheless himself had two wives, this is only an 
additional proof that Yfij&avalkhya is a mere name, to 
which the loftiest and noblest thoughts of the school of 
the Vtljasaneyiiis were assigned. Whether in the wish 
also of Chitnd. 8. 14 :—“ May I not, the glorious of the 

* MaMa. C3. 8. 2 Bnh. 1. 5. IR ’ Ait. 2 . 4. 

beciHiae he trdyatt piiartmi, S'ahk. 

* Bfik 1. ft. 17. 
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^cmous, enter upon old *ge toothlMs/’ the ezpieai^ 
“ toothless, grey, slobbery ” is to be understood of s fiesh 
entrance into f^e mother’s womb (as the scholiast takes 
it), or of a possibly long period of brial before oM age and 
its troubles are reached may be left undecided. Of later 
passages only MshSn. 62. 7, 11, 63. 8, 13 need be cited, 
where self-renuncistion is exalted above parentage, axtd 
Fras'na 1. 13, 15, where the prajdpativrcUam is still per¬ 
mitted on the condition that it is not practised by day, 
but the world of brahman is promia^ only to those 
“who mortify themselTes, in whom true chastity is 
firmfy esEtabli/^ed.’’ Ijhat the later Sannyisa Upaniahads 
are MI of this i^^t needs no proof. Swaifioe to 
Ptej&pcdi, wkkdi is enjoined in them on the Bannyiam 
at his entrance,^ but is elsewhere forladden,* a^peen 
to denote a symbolical release &om the doty of pro¬ 
pagation. 

The length of the stay in the mother’s body is 
estimated in Ch&nd. 5. 9. 1 at “ten (Insar) months, or' 
as long as it is.” Detailed information on the devek^ 
ment of the embryo is given in Garbha Up. 2-4:—“Kie 
embryo is developed from the union of seed and blood, 

. . . &om this union at the periodical time after one 
night a nodule arises, after seven nights a cyst, within 
half a month a lump, within one isoonth it hiudens, after 
two months the head is formed, after three months the 
parts of the feet, in the fourth month the ankle-bones, 
belly and hips, in the fifth the spine, in the sixth, month, 
nose, eyes and ears, in the seventh the mbryo is 
famish^ with the k>u1 {jtva), in the eighth it is omnplete 
in all its parts. If the male seed is in excess a male 
is bom, if the fenude a finale, if both are eqntd a 
hermaphrodite; blind, lame, bent and dwarfed are the 
results of lack of power. If the soetl on its entrance is 
1 4. * ithUm i. 
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divided by the pressure of the wind on either side into 
two parts, the body also becomes twofold, and twins are 
bom. . . . Finally in the ninth month it is complete in all 
its parts, and also in knowledge; then it recalls (as long 
as it remains still in the mother’s body, like V4madeva, 
Ait. 2. 4) its former births, and has knowledge of its good 
and evil deeds; . . . when however, arriving at the gates 
of the sexual parts, it suffers pain by the pressure, is with 
difficulty and in great anguish bom, and comes into 
contact with the Vaishnava wind (the wind of the 
external universe), it is unable any longer to bethink it 
of its births and deaths, and has no further knowledge of 
ife? good and evil deeds.” Voltaire’s mockery (Ep. XIII. 
sur les Anglais) has reference to similar ideas in the later 
Western philosophy, but it applies also to the Indian a 
priori imaginations:—je ne suis pas plus disposd que 
Locke h imaginer que, quelques semaines aprhs ma 
conception, j’^tais une ftme fort savante, sachant alors 
miUe ehos^ que j’ai oubli^es en naissant et ayant fort 
inutalement poss^de dans I’ut^rus des connaissances qui 
m’ont 6chapp4 d^s que j’ai pu en avoir besoin et que je 
n’ai jamais bien pu reprendre depuis. 


XlII. The States of the Soul 
1. TJie Four States 

As the &tman, “ becommg incarnate in bodily form,” ^ 
in ^>aoe occupies the body as the aggregate of the organs 
“right up to the finger-tips,”* so also in time it passes 
in this its individual condition through a series of states, 
in which its real metaphysical nature becomes gradually 
more and more plainly visible. These states are:—(l) 
waking, (2) dream sleep, (3) deep sleep (sushupti), i.e. 
* mrtntviga iAm, * Brik 1. 4. 7. 
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deep, dreamless sleep, in which the soqI haomnn tern- 
poranly one with Brahman and enjoys a Gomapcmdiiig 
unsurpassable bliss, and <4> the “ fotnth ” state i&atmihay 
turya, turiya), usually (»lled tvriya, in which that dia* 
appearance of the mtuiifoid universe and the nnion with 
Brahman on which the bliss oi deep sleep depends takes 
place not as before unconscioasly, but with oontinaed and 
perfect consciousness. 

The theory of these four states took diape at fixrt by 
degrees. 

To begin with, it may well have been the kes con- 
adoosness in sleep, and its retom on waking whidi 
aroused attentkm and suggested such qnestions as in B|ih. 

2. 1. 16—“ Whm be fell asleep here, where was that 
qnrit consisting oi knowledge (vij^namaycih purttakay, 
and whence has it now retomed (on wskisg)?” This 
marvellous phenomenon of sleep was then explained as a 
transient immersion of the organs (speech, eye, ear and 
manas) in the prdna. This is the case in S'atap. Br. X. 3. 

3. 6, and in the passage ChAnd. 4. 3. 3 which agrees with 
it almost verbally :—“ For when a man sleeps, his speech 
enters into the pruM, the eye into the prftna, the ear into 
the prAna, the manas into the pr&pa.” Chftnd. 6. 8. 2 is a 

amplification of this explanaticm of sleep (perhaps 
with a recollection of Biih. 4. 3.19);—“ Just ^ a bird tied 
to a string flies to this side and to that, Md having fimnd 
no resting-plsoe elsewhere settles down on the spot to 
which it is tied, so also, my dear rir, the manas flies to 
this side and to that, and having found no resting-place 
elaewhere, settles down into the prAna, for the pryna, my 

sir, is the spot to which the manas ia tied.” The 
immediately preceding wonts of ChAnd. 6. 8. 1 are derived 
from a somewhat different conception :—“ When it is said 
that the man is asleep, then has he, my dear sdr, attained 

> ep. Kitaih. 4.19. 
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to union ^sith the self-existent (previously described in 
Chind. 6. 2 f.). He has entered into himself, therefore it 
is said of him “ he sleeps ” {svapiti), for he has entered 
into himself [svam apUa)” 

None of these pa^ges make any distinction between 
the sleep of dreams and deep sleep. Such a distinction 
is first found in Brih. 4. 3. 9-18, 19-33, then in Brih. 
2. 1. 18-19,^ and finally ChAnd. 8. 6. 3, 8. 10, 11-12.® 
This may well be the historical order. In Brih. 4. 3. 9-33 
the distinction is not so fully carried out as in Brih. 2, 1. 
18-19, where the name sushupta for the “ deep sleeper,” 
which is still wanting in Brih. 4. 3. 9-33, first makes its 
appearance, and from this are further developed the terms 
smkuptam^ and mshupti* for “deep sleep.” The ampli¬ 
fications of ChAnd. 8 seem to be the latest of all, and 
dependent already on Bph. 4. 3. 9-33; for when in 
CMnd. 8. 3. 4 ® deep sleep is described (not as in ChAnd. 
6. 8. 3 in connection with ChAnd. 6. 2. 3, 6. 8. 6 as a union 
with the tejas, but) as an entrance into the purest light, 
and an emergence therefrom as a necessary consequence 
in its own true form (param jyotir upasampadya svena 
r&pena ahhinisJipadhyate), this peculiar conception may of 
course be referred back to ChAnd. 3. 13. 7, but it seems 
more natural to find in it a reminiscence of the “ spirit 
insisting of knowledge, giving light within in the heart” 
of Bph. 4. 3. 7, which, as is there further expounded, “ by 
virtue of its own brightness, its own light, serves as a 
light for itsdf” in waking, dreaming, and deep sleep. 
It is surely also a proof of dependence that the word 
mmpi^asdda, which in Brih. 4. 3. 15, a passage that had 
probably already suffered interpolation, still has the 
meaning of the “perfect rest” of deep sleep, is used in 

> cp. K«in(ii. 4. m. - ti>. eii.ii3d. vS. 3.4. 

* Flow and after MAiid ..% * From and after Kaiva)\a 13.17. 

‘ •=$. 12. 3. 
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(3i4nd. 8. 3. 4, 8. 12. 3 diiec^j of “the aoal in deep 

The brief ootioe of Ait. 1. 3. 12 ie cba«ii from these 
older passages, and the more detailed dkeossaons on 
dream sleep and deep sleep of Pragma 4 are similarly 
dependent 

By the side of waking, dreaming and deep sleep, there is 
found a fourth and higher condition of the Atman, vi*.—the 
craturOuxm, turyam, turUfam (sc. xtlidnam), or the tttrhfa 
(sc. dlmd). It occurs first iu MAnd. 7, as compared with 
whidh the passages Mutr. 6. 19, 7. 11, which belong to 
the appendix, are probaUj later. Here also the three firsfc 
shaies are denoted by the myst^sal names Faurednara, 
Tkt^a$a, PrdjSa. llie waJdng soul is in Utis instance 
called vairvdnam perlu^ because all men in their waking 
boors have a world in common,' but in dreams «idb has 
his own; the dreaming soul taijeua, probably beeaase 
then the Atman alone is its own light; * the deep-sleeping 
sool prdjna, because in deep sleep the Atman, according to 
Brih. 4, 3. 21, is temporarily one with the pr&j%a dletan, 
t.e. Biahman. 

The discussion of the four states severally may be 
introduced by the definition of th^ given in Sarvo- 
panisbatsara 5-8:— 

“ When using the fourteen organs of which manas is 
the first (manas, buddbi, c'ittam, ahu'tkAra, and the faculties 
of knowledge and action), that are develope«l outwards, and 
besides ar^ sustained by deities sneh as Aditya, etc., a mwu 
regards as real the external objects of sense, as sounds, 
etc., this is named the waking {jdgaroa^m) of the 
Atman.” 

“ When freed from waking impressions, and using only 
four organs (manas, buddhi, e ittam, aluua k& ra), apart from 

> As Hcfielntia aa]r>^ va Ptnt. it Bt fartUL X 
* MWMd iUti, mitmtjfetuki fnutdpiti, Bfik 4. X S. 
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the acfcaal presence of the sounds, etc., a man re^ucds 
as real TOunds dependent on those impressions, this is 
nam^ the dreaming {svapnam, here neuter) of the 
Atman.” 

“When as a result of the quiescence of all fourteen 
organs and the cessation of the consciousn^ of 
particular objects, a man (is without consciousness), 
this is named the deep sleep (sushuptam) of the 
Atman.” 

" When the three states named have ceased, and the 
^iritual subsists alone by itself, contrasted like a spec¬ 
tator with all existing things as a substance undiffe¬ 
rentiated, set ficee fix>m all existing things, this spiritual 
state is called the turit/am (the fourth).” 

2. The Waking State 

“ The Vais'vdnara, that exists in a waking condition, 
reoc^rdsing external objects, with seven limbs and nineteen 
mouths, enjoying that which is material, is his first 
quarter.” ^ The Atman in the first of the four states, that 
of waking, is said to be “ seven-limbed ” because, according 
to Chftnd. 5. 18. 2, whence the name vais’vdnara is 
derive!, it consists of sky, sun, wind, ether, water, earth 
and (sacrificial) fire, and recognises this its cosmical being 
by means of its “nineteen-mouthed” (ten indriyas, five 
prAnas, manas, buddhi, ahankAra, cittam) psychical being. 
Thus it enjoys the world of “ material ” objects. Kaivalya 
12 may be quoted in explanation:— 

When Ms wul Is blinds by mSyfi, 

It mlmbite the body and accomplishes actions; 

By women* food, drink, and many enjoyments, 

It obtains Batiafa^ticm in a waking conditirai. 

As these |m.ssages ab'eady indicate, it is his own being 
akme which in the w'aking state the vais^vdnara evolves 

' Mind. 3. 
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out of himself and enjoys as the world of material objeSta 
On this the relation of waking and dreaming de|)em!x, 
which is already indicated when in Ait 1, 3. 12 there arc 
ascribed to the ktman “three dreamnitates" {tm^t 
svapnSh), by which, according to the commentators, 
waking, dreaming and deep sleep are to be understood. 
Even wiping is a dream-state, beeaose in it, as S'aukara 
remarks on this passage, “ a waking of one’s own real self 
does not occur, and a &l8e reality is contemplated, just as 
in a dream.” ^ This connection of waking with the dream- 
state is discussed in great detail by Qatida|)Ada in the 
MA|idakys-k£rik&. Waking, like dreaming, is a delusion, 
since it leSects for ns a manifold nniverse; * the peieep- 
tkms of waking, just like those of a dream, have their 
origin solely within us,* and have no f>ther existence than 
in the mind of him who is awake.* And as the reality of 
the dream is dismpated on awakening, so, on the other 
hand, the waking reality is dissipated by the oblivicnt of 
the dream.* The same thought may perha^ be traced as 
early as Bph. 4. 3. 7, where the knowledge and initiative 
of the &tman are first explained as merely apparent, and 
then the reason for this is assigned, that the atman in the 
dream transcends the unreal phenomena of waking:—“ it 
is as though he meditated, it is as though he moved about; 
for* in sleep he transcends this world and the forms of 
death.” Just as a fish swims between two banks withont 
touching them, so the &tnian between the states of waking 
and dreaming; * from waking he hastens to dreaming, and 
firom this again “ back to the waking state; but by nothing 
which he sees therein is he affected; for nothing cleaves 
to this spirit”* 

> On other exjKeeaMicM of-SWaksra in this aeme, ep. Sfd. d. K«{., ^ 
397,290,372. 

» 2. 3. 29. * 4. 37. ♦ 4. 86. 

• 2: 7, 4. 32. * as h«, for vhwli the MScIhp. lenil leAft. 

* Bfih. 4.3. IS. » Byil. -I. 3. 16. 
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3. Dream-sleep 

The principal passage on which apparently all others 
depend is Brih. 4. 3. 9-14 :— 

“ When now he falls asleep, he takes from this all- 
comprehending universe the timber, cuts it down, and 
himself builds up of it his own light, by virtue of his 
own brilliance ; when therefore he sleeps this spirit serves 
as light for itself There are there no carts, no teams, 
no roads, but carts, teams and roads he fashions for 
himself; there is no bliss, joy or desire, but bliss, joy 
and desire he fashions for himself; there are no wells, 
pools and streams, but wells, pools and streams he fashions 
for himself; for he is the creator. To this the following 
verses refer:— 

Throwing off in sleep what pertains to the body, 

Sleepless he contemplates the sleeping organs ; 

BOTTOwing their li^t he returns then back to his place, 

The golden spirit, the sole bird of passage. 

This lower nest he would have goard^i by the life. 

And rises aloft immortal from the nest ; 

Immortal he moves whither he will, 

golden spirit, the sole bird of passage. 

In the dream-state he moves up and down. 

And fashknni for himself as god many forms, 

At one time gaily sporting as it were with woman. 

At another again glowering as it were with terrible mien. 

Only his playground is seen here, 

He himself is not seen anywhere. 

llierefore it is said, — he should not be wakened 
suddenly, for it is difficult to find a cure for one to 
whom he fails to find his way back. Therefore it is 
said also, it (sleep) is for him only a Waking state, 
for what he sees waking, the very same also he sees in 
Thus therefore this spirit serves for a light 
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In this paasage two nwthods of ocmod’vio^ ^ dzaam 
are poeficalij united. According to tbe Idte ipazit 
Femains in its place, and fashions from itsdf “ by virtne 
of its own brilliance its own light,” a new world ^ forms, 
using the nmteiials of its waking hoars. According to 
the other, the spirit in dreaming forsakes the body, and 
“moTes whither it will,” and eonaeqaeatly at times 
finds difficulty in returning to the'body. 

These two coneeptioDS which are derived only fiom 
poetieal imagination and do not essentially differ are 
taken np sermody in Bph. 2. 1. 18, and are reconciled 
with mie another by limiting the wanderings the 
dreammr to his ova body:—“ Where then he wanders 
m dreanang, thees are his worlds; fiw he is as it were 
a great or a great Brihman; or he ascends as 
it were or desomnlB.* And just as a greet king takes his 
subordinates with him, and jounatcys Ihjron^ont his land 
at will,* so he takes with him those vital sfnrits, and 
journeys about at will in his body.” This extraordinary 
theory which has no natural foundation of a journeying 
about in the body during dreams^ finds its explanation 
as an attempt to reconcile the different conceptions of 
the fundamental passage above quoted. The comparison 
also with the great Mng and great Brfthman seems to 
be based otj the succeeding words of l^rih. 4. 8- 20, whudi 
d^cribes as follows the tranmtion from the dreaming 
consciousness of being this or that to the deep sleep 
consciousness of being another:—When now (in a 
dream) it is as though he were idain, as though he were 
flayed, as though he were trampled upon by an elc^fdbant 
{ytcffhdyceyati), or plunged into a pit,—everything of 
which he was afraid in his waking hours, that vmy 

^ wl(fiieadam aoeqsding to Bfik. 4. X IS tteVSipWaM 

fyfiiwrfiiiflrft 

* BeoOliBgBftfa. 4. S. 3T-S6. 
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fKing in his ignorance he regards as real; or, on the other 
hand, when it is as though he were a god or a king, 
on becoming conscious I alone am this universe,—^this 
is his highest state.” That is to say, as the paragraph 
go «5 on to state, it is the condition of deep sleep, in 
which a man knows himself to be one with the universe, 
and is therefore without objects to contemplate, and 
consequently without individual consciousness.^ And 
when in Chftnd. 8. 10. 2 it is said of the dreamer:—“It 
is still however as though he were slain, as though 
he were trampled upon {vie&hdyayainii), as though he 
experienced hardship, as though he lamented,” the eon- 
nation with the passage quoted from BriL 4. 3. 20 is 
obvious. The meaningless vio'c’hddayanti of Ch^nd. 
8. 10. 2 was changed by M. Muller* into vic’c’hdyayand. 
An a l m ost inevitable consequence of this change, bearing 
in mind the great rarity of this expression, is that ChAnd. 
8. 10. 2 is immediately dependent on Brih. 4. 3. 20. 
The converse supposition, or even the idea of an inter¬ 
polation of Brih. 4. 3. 20 from Ch^d. 8. 10. 2,* is 
.scarcely probable in view of the general character of the 
two pa^ges. 

Pras'na 4. 5 is more certainly dependent on B^ 
4. 3. There, after it has been shown how in sleep iinana.«i 
alffiorbs into itself the ten indriyas, so that only the 
pnl^a fires keep watch in the city of the body, the 
dream is desenljed as follows:—“ Then that god (viz. 
numas) enjoys greatness, inasmuch as he sees yet again 
that which was seen here and there, hears yet again 
things hojutl here and there, perceives again and again 
in detail that which was j^rceived in detail in its sur¬ 
roundings of place and circumstance; the seen and the 
unseen, the heard and the unheard, the perceived and 

* Bfih. 4.3. SI f< ® Followed by Bobtlin^ and mysdf. 

^ Tlte poeitbiUty of wbteb was stall in my mind in 444^ 470, 
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the unperceived, the whole he views, aa the whole he 
views it (sarvam pas'yati, sarvah jpasycUi)*' The U«t 
words especially, when compared with Bjih- 4. 3* 20 
{aham eva idam sarvo Ui manyate)^ place the 

derivative character of this passage quite beyond doabt. 

Of later passages we cite only MAncJ. 4, where after 
the exposition of the waking state discussed above it 
is similarly said of dreaming :—“ The Taijasa, existing 
in the dream-state, possessed of inner knowledge, with 
seven limbs and nineteen months, enjoying that which 
is excellent, is his second quarter.*’ The expressions 
“seven-limbed,” “ nineteen-mouthed ” are explained as 
above on waking. The dream-aoul is said to be “ enjoying 
that which is excellent” (jpravimkiabhuj) undoubtedly 
with reference to Brih. 4. 2. 3, where it is said of the 
individual soul that it in contrast to the body “has an 
excellent provision ” (jpratrimte&-d^idrt*4ara.) 

A discussion of the illusion of dreams with a v^w to 
elucidate the illusion of waking is furnished by GraiwJftpAda 
2. 1 f., 4. 33 f., where the same thoughts already appear, 
which later on S ankara, a pupil of his pupil, has farther 
expanded.^ 

4. Deep ^eep 

Dream-sleep passes over into deep sleep, when by 
virtue of a nearer approach to the other world* the 
dreaming consciousness of being this or that,, a god or 
king, etc., passes over, as is described in Bjih. 4. 3. 20, 
into the consciousness of being the universe ; and this, 
since there are no longer any contrasted objwts, h no 
con^iousness in an empirical sense, but a transient union 
with the pt-djiia, dtman, the eternal knowing subject, 
i.e, with Brahman. These thoughts are expanded in 
the most important text that treats of d^p sleep, and 
» cp. >SVsf. f?. FiscL, p. .171- • a 9. 
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which is pi-obably also the oldest, Brih. 4. 3. 19-33 :— 
“ Just as there however in space a hawk or an eagle, after 
it has circled round, folds its wings wearied, and drops 
to the ground, so also the spirit hastens to that state 
in which fallen asleep it no longer experiences any 
desires nor sees any dream image.” Then after a 
reference to the veins hitdh, in which according to Brih. 
2. 1. 19, etc., the soul rests in de^p sleep, and after the 
description of the transition from dreaming to deep sleep 
it is said :—“ That is its real form, in w’hich it is exalted 
above desire, fi:ee from evil and is fearless. • For just as 
a man, embraced by a beloved wife, has no consciousness 
of outer or inner, so also the spirit embraced by the 
self consisting of knowledge {prdjnena dtmand^ i.e. by 
Brahman) has no consciousness of outer or inner. That 
is his real form, in which desire has been laid to rest, 
he is himself his own desire, is without desire and free 
ftom pain. Then the father is no longer father, the 
mother no longer mother, the worlds no longer worlds, 
the gods no longer gods,” etc., all contrasts are lost in 
thb eternal One, “then is he unaffected by good and 
unaffected by evil, then has he overcome all the pangs 
of his heart. If he then sees not, yet is he seeing, though 
he sees not; since for the seeing One there is no inter¬ 
ruption of seeing, because he is imperishable; there is 
moreover no second besides him, no other distinct fr’om 
him for him to see.” It is in this prolongation of 
existence fits pure objectless knowing subject that the 
bliss of this state consists; an existence such as is seen 
in deep sleep, as is expounded later on in a continuation 
of the passage alrecwiy discussed.^ Brih. 2. 1. 19 might 
perhaps be regarded as a brief summary of the thought 
of this section:—“ When however he is in deep sleep, 
when he is conscious of nothing, then the veins called 
1 p. 142 f. 
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hitdhy seventy-two thousand of which branch out from 
the heart into the pericardium, come into action ; into 
these he glides, and rests in the pericardium ; and just 
as a youth or a great king or a great Br4hman ia at rest 
enjoying an excess of bliss,^ so he also is then at rest. ** 

Union with the prdna (which is idetitihed with the 
prdjndtman) is the easential element of deep sleep in 
Kaush. 3. 3 also :—“ When a man has fallen so sound 
asleep that he sees no dream-image, then be has attained 
union with this pr&rta ; then speech enters therein with 
all names, the eye with ail forms, the ear with all sounds, 
the manas with all thoughts.” Kaush. 4. 19-20 is a 
combination of the tw'o last-quoted p&smtges. 

The passages of the Ch4nd. Up. also which deal with 
deep sleep give throughout the impression of being of a 
derivative character. We quote them, referring as £&r an 
possible within parentheses to passages that have been 
employed as models. 

“ When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has so 
completely and perfectly been lulled to rest, that he 
knows no dream-image, then he has glided into these 
veins (Brih. 2. 1. 19, ‘into these he glides’); therefore 
no evil troubles him (Byih 4. 3. 22, ‘ then is he 

untouched by good and untouched by evil'), for he has 
then become one with the heat” (CbAntL 6. 2. 3, 6. 8. 6).* 
“ When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has so 
completely and perfectly been lulled to rest that he knows 
no dream-image, that is the Self, so he spake, that is the 
immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman.”* The rejoinder 
is given :—“ He has entered then into nothingness; 
herein I can discern nothing consolatory,”* and this is 

1 &Mmd£uya ; thi« expreaacm eombijaai idaw Brife. 4. 3. 33, 

af»p. p. 142. 

* ChAnd. a a 3. • Cfcdad. 8. 11. 1- 

* cp. th^ rejomder ot Maitreyi, BfA. 2. 4 . «r, yoa bar. 

kd me astray, in that jan mj timt after daatb ttea ia bo oeaaeioninotnr” 
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met by a reference to wind and cloud, lightning and 
thunder, which emei^e from the latent condition. Mid 
thereby reveal their true nature :—“ so also this perfect 
trannuillity in Brih. 4. 3. 15 ‘deep sleep,’ 

here and Chfind. 8. 3. 4 ‘ the soul in deep sleep,’ cp. Brih. 
4. 3. 7 sa hi svapno bhiUvd) emerges from this body 
(Brih. 4. 3. 11:—‘ casting away in sleep what pertains to 
the iMxly ’), enters into the purest light, and issues forth 
through it in its own form (Brih. 4. 3. 9 :—‘ when he thus 
sleeps, then this spirit serv^ for its own light ’); that is 
the supreme spirit, who wanders about there (BriL 4. 3. 
12 ‘ Immor^ he roves whither he pleases’), while he 

sports and plays and amu^ himself, whether it be with 
women (Brih. 4. 3. 13 ;—‘ at one time as it were gaily 
sporting with women ’), or with chariots (Brih. 4. 3. 10), or 
with friends, and gives no thought to this appendage of a 
body, to which the pr&na is yoked, like a team to the 
waggon (Brih. 4. 3. 35:—‘Just as a cart, when it is 
heavily laden, goes creaking’).” It seems to be due to a 
misunderstanding of the verse Bpih. 4. 3. 11-14 that here, 
as already in Brih. 4. 3. 15, that which belongs solely to 
dream-sleep is ascribed to deep sleep. In Pras'na 4. 6 
also, as in Chiind. 8. 6. 3, deep sleep is conceived as a 
union with the heat {tejas )—“ When however that god 
Is overcome by the heat, tlien he sees no dreams, and then 
that joy rules in this body.” 

Finally the description of deep sleep in Mand. 5 is 
entirely composed of reminiscences of other passages:— 
“The state in which he, fallen asleep, no longer ex 
perienc*8 any desires, nor sees any dream-image (Brih. 4. 

3, 19), is deep sleep. The prdjna that exists in the state 
of deep sleep, that has become one (Brih. 4. 4. 2), that 
consists Mitirely through and through of knowledge (Brih. 

4. 5. 13), consisting of bliss (Taitt 2. 5), enjoying bliss, 
having consciousness as its mouth (BriL 4. 3. 21, 35), is 
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his third quarter. He is the lord of all 4. 4. 22), 
he is the all-knowing (Mund. 1. 1. 9), he is the 
guide (Brih. 3. 7), he is the cradle of the univene 
1, 1. 6), for he is the creation- and disaoIutsCKa (E&fh. 6. 
11) of living beings.” 


5. The Ttitiya 

Waking, dream-sleep and deep sleep are the only lAree 
states of the 4tman which are found in the older 
Uponishads. According to thmr view, pexfeet union with 
Brahman, and therefore the highest attamsMe atate, is 
reached in deep sleep. “ This is his highest 'aim, this 
is his highest good fortune, this is his h^hest world, 
this is his highest bliss.”* 151686 words, whioh are 
used of deep sleep, exclude the thought of a yet higber 
state. 

It was first later on, with the rise of the Yoga system, 
that in the yoga a state of the soul gained reoognitioe, 
which was exalted above deep sleep, inasmuch as that 
union with Brahman and the supreme bliss associated 
therewith, which manifests itself in deep sleep apart from 
continued individual consdousnMS retaining its memory 
even after waking, is realised in the yogjat togetiber with 
complete maintenance of the wafcii^ individual'otmscskws' 
ness. This distinction .between the jogt^ and deep sleep 
is very clearly described by Gaudaplda; *— 

As eternal cbangelesa knowledge^ 

Kot distinct frosn tLat which is kanwa, 

Brahman is ever known,— 

Bj the eternal is the etersAl known. 

This process cxmav^ in thb, 

The irresas^bie snppressic® 

Of all movements of the spint,— 

It is otherwise in deep sleep. 


* Brih. 4. a. 32. 
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Tht spirit giyes liglit in deep rieep. 

But wlien snpprmed it gives no light, 

It be(xiiii0S( Brahman, tlie fearle^ 

The wle and entire light of knowledge. 

This suppression of consciousness of objects and union 
with the eternal knoveing subject which is brought about 
by the yoga and is coincident with absolute wakefulness, 
is desdgnated as the “ fourth ” state of the Stman by the 
side of waking dreaming and deep sleep ; as caturtha,^ or, 
adopting the ancient Vedic and therefore more formal 
word for c^aturtJia, as turhfa ; * and in the latter case both 
“the tur^a ” (sc. 6>tina, masc.) and also " the tvHyam,” (sc. 
stMnam, neut) were employed. Since this state forms 
in fiict a part of the yoga system, we shall learn more 
of it in detail in our discussion of the latter in a later 
connection, and here we propose merely to cite the 
in which the doctrine of the tmdya makes its 
first appearance. Ihis conception is undoubtedly antici¬ 
pated by the ancient doctrine of the four feet of Brahman 
in Ms character of G&yatri; ® but the oldest passages in 
which the Curlt/a is announced as a fourth distinct state of 
the fitman are Mand. 7 and Maitr. 6. 19, 7. 11. Of these 
the passages from the Maitr. Up. (appendix) would seem 
to be the later, since they assume the tuHya state as 
Mimdy known, which is not the case in MSud. 7. In the 
latter also the technical term tw'iya is still missing, and 
in its place eaUirtha is once employed. This passage, of 
which latCT writers make much use, runs as follows :— 

“ Knowing neither within nor without nor yet on the 
two sd^, nor again consisting throughout of knowledge, 
neither known nor unknown,—^invisible, intangible, in- 
cmnprehensible, indescribable, unthinkable, inexpressible, 
founded soldy on the certainty of its own self, effacing the 

^ * Also twryOt 

• C^kd. % IS, 3.18,4.6-8, Bfth. 6.14, wliere the vwy expreasiom ttuina 
italieedir feoad. 
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entire expanse of the universe, tranquil, blissful, tawialw^ 
—^that is the fourth (c’aturtha) quarter, that is the ton«« 
that we must know.” 

The best exposition is given bj the pettinent staraphea 
of Gaudap4da: ^— 

Neither of truth uor untroth^ 

Neither of itself nor another 
la Prdj%a (deep sleep) ever oo^aeicms^ 

The fourth (twrya) views everyfhiog eteraallj. 

In the refusal to recognise pluialitj 
The Frdjlia and the £cm^ are equal; 

Yet Pr^^%a lies in shimher a gcssi^ 

The fourth Icbows bo duiahegr. 

Dreams and belcmg to the two 
A dreamless sle^ is the posssMisB. d the 
Neither dreams sleep does hb who bsows it 
Ascribe to the fourth. 

The dreamer^s knowledge k isdbe, 

The deeper knows nothing at aB> 

Both go astray, where dl &k vudabes 
There the fourth state is leabched. 

In the world’s iBiuuosi that has no heg^nxdsg 
The soul sleeps; when it awakes 
Then thmre awakes in it the eternal^ 

Tuneless and free from dreaix^ and deep. 

Assuming ^^lis doctrine of the turiifa in its dei^snptioii 
of tlie yoga, the passage Mmtr. 6. 19 niges the “ keepii^ 
under of the individual soul called prSkfa in that whkh 
is called tUTyam”; and in 7. 11 aas^ns tl» four states 
of the Stman to the four feet of jntrwsfta (one of which is 
composed of all living beings, while three ate immcotal in 
heaven),* in such a way that waking, diewning and deep 
sleep form the one foot, the turiya the three others;— 

He who is in the eye, he who is in the dreaiB» 

He who is in deep and he who is anpieM,— 

These are his four vanetke, 

Yet the greatest » the fourth. _ 


11.12-ie. 


»it%v.X.9aA 
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A t|mrter of Brahman is in three, 

Three-quarters are in the last; 

In order to taste truth and delusion 
The gre^ self became twofold. 

From later passages on the tur^a^ we propose to 
mention only the amplifications of Nrisimhottaratlp. Up. 2. 
and 8, where the conception is further refined, and four 
degrees of turtyaalso are distinguished, viz.— ota,anujnatri^ 
anujnd and avihdpa (pervading the univense, enlightening 
the mind, spiiituality, indifference), of which the three 
first are Still constantly affected by “deep sleep, dreaming 
and sheer illusion,” and only av{jkalpa, the entire oblite¬ 
ration of all distinction, purified firom every taint of the 
world is, as twriya-turiya, “the fourth of the fourth” 
pure, absolute thought. 

< qi. Krahnia Up. 2, SarropaniiJiatn. 8, Badm tip. & 



FOURTH PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHADS 


ESCHATOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OP TRANSMIGRA¬ 
TION AND EMANCIPATION, INCLUDING THE WAY 
THITHER (PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY) 

XIV. TBARSlCKQSATKaf 09 THX lEk^ 

1. Pkilosopkical Signifietmoe of the Doctrine of 
Transmigration 

What becomes of men after death ? Than qae^oo leads 
US to that doctrine which, if not the most agnifiewD^ in 
the Indian conception of the oniverse, is yet eertsixtiy tla 
most original and influential, tihe ikwtrine of the tacaaa- 
migration of the soul, which finmic Upanishad tames doam 
to the present has held a foremost positkm in Indian 
thought, and exmmses stall die greatest practical influence.* 
Mankind, as S'ankara somewhere expresses it,* is like a 
plant. lake this it springs up, devebpe, and reton* 
finally to the eartL Not eutirely, however. But as the 
seed of the plant survives, so also at d»th the worto of a 
mnn remain as a seed which, sown afresh in the rMlm of 

* Itt Jaipat I in Deentolwar 1808 an oM Pnwiit nliBWi 
npi«»ehed me g«^ Me w»y. T&ey InM *• tfat ^ 
blind. Not kaorog diet he bed been blind &c«n With, I qrfn tbMWS wm 

Mm, ai«i naked by n**t aafortnmie nechfena tbe km of eii^ MA 
Mm lutBkediately end wKbwit iitoving nny at^M tSiia^ 

the nnower «8 ready to bin lipe i—ismtrti ufiii dflitom pii'wnpTfii jmmmt 
tfitena, “by erinte eemniiititted in a fotinnr birth.* 

» On BrehaianSh* a. I. at, and freganily. 
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ignorance, gives rise to a new existence in exact correspon¬ 
dence with his character. Each life with all its actions 
and sufferings is on the one hand the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the actions of a former birth, and conditions 
on the ot^er hand by the actions committed in it the 
next succeeding life. This conviction begets not only a 
real consolation in the sufferings ofv existence, which are 
universally seen to be self-inflicted, but is also a powerful 
incentive to habitual right conduct, and the instances 
feom Indian epic and dramatic poetry are^ numerous in 
which a sufferer propounds the question, What crime 
must I have committed in a former birth ? and adds 
immediately the reflection, I will sin no more to bring 
upon myself grievous suffering in a future existence. 

This conception, mythical as it is, nevertheless contains 
a germ of philosophical truth, which it is yet difidcult to 
draw out in detail. For, properly speaking, the entire 
question “ What becomes of us after death ? ” is in- 
admissibie, and if anyone could give us the full and 
correct answer we should be quite unable to understand 
it. For it would presuppose an intuition of things apart 
from space, time and causality, to which, as forms of 
perception, our knowledge is for ever limited. If we 
determine, however, to do violence to truth, and to con¬ 
ceive in terms of space that which is without space, the 
timeless in terms of time, the causeless from the point 
of view of causality, then we may to the question, 
“ What becomes of us after death '? ” (which is as it 
stands incorrectly put, because it assumes the forms of 
time) give three answers, inasmuch as we have only the 
choiee between (l) annihilation, (2) eternal retribution 
heaven and hell, and (3) transmigration. The first 
supposition is in conflict not only with a man^s self-love, 
but with the innate certainty more deeply rooted than all 
km>wiedge of our metaphysical being as subject to no 
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birth, or' dissolution. The second suppodticHa, wl&li 
opens up the prospect of eternal reward or pQnixhaMQt 
for an existence so brief and liable to error, ik> exposed to 
all the acddents of upbringing and enTiroBiBient, is ooo- 
demned at once by the unparalleled disfmi^poctioa in 
which cause and effect here stand to one another. And 
for the empirical solution of the probkm (itself strictly 
spiking inadmissible) only the riiiid supposition remuns, 
that our existence is continued after death in other fewna, 
other conditions of space and rime, that it is theidbm in 
a certain sense a transmigration. The weU-k»QWB ngn- 
ment of Kant also, which bases inaimtrtslity m the les&ga- 
tion of the moral law implanted in ns, a nesidl eal^ 
attainable by an infinite process cd i^{Hoxtmat3io% ts& 
not for immortality in the usud sense, but for trsat 
migration. 

Although therefore the doctrine of the aouFs nugcdion 
is not absolute philosophical truth, it is neverthelesB a 
myth which represents a truth for ever inooiMseivalde fcr 
us, and is accordingly a valuable substitute for the ktoer. 
Could we abstract from it the mental framework of space, 
time and causality, we should have the ocanplete truth. 
We should then discern that the unceasing return of tiie 
sOul is realised not in the future and in other regions^ bnt 
here already, and in the present, but that this “here’’ is 
everywhere, and tkis “present” is eteraaL 

These views agree essentially with those of the later 
VedAnta, which clings to belief in tranamig^tion. This 
belief, however, is valid only fmc tiie ^oterie aparA 
vidf/d; for the esoteric pard vidyd^ the’reaiity of tbs 
soul’s migration folk to the ground with the reslity ci the 
universe. 

We propose now to ^deavour to fccsee tbe origin of 
this remarkable doctrine in the light tbe Vedic texta 
We must first, however, guard {gainst a. npsoi^ers t a ndip g. 
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^en it is said occasionally of the father that they 
“moTO along, adopting the external form of birds”; or 
when the soul of the Buddhist mother at death enters 
into a female jackal in order to warn her son on his 
journey of the unhealthy forest; when the dead pass into 
an insect that buzzes round the last resting-place of the 
bones; or when the fathers creep into the roots of plants; ^ 
these are popular representations, which are on a level 
with the entrance of the Vetala into the corpse, or the 
yogin’s animating of several bodies, but have nothing to 
do with belief in transmigration. They have as little 
to do with any such doctrine as the ancient Egyptian 
idea that the dead can return and assume any form at 
pleasure (which Herodotus in ii. 123 seems to interpret 
erroneously of the soul’s migration), or the seven women 
in Goethe’s poem, who appear by night as seven were¬ 
wolves. Superstitious ideas like these have existed 
Mnongst all peoples and at all times, but do not imply 
belief in transmigration, nor have they given rise to 
such teaching, least of all in India. Indeed, they have 
exercised scai-cely any influence upon it; since, as we 
shall show, the theory of transmigration rests on the con¬ 
ation of due recompense awarded to good and evil 
works, and this was at first conceived as futpre. Only 
later, for reasons which the texts disclose to us, was it 
transferred from an imaginary future into the present 
life. If therefore this recompense involves at times exist¬ 
ence as an animal or plant, this is merely an incidental 
consequence on which no stress is laid from first to last; 
though it is true that this circumstance appeared to the 
opponents of the doctrine from the very beginning to be 
its especial characteristic, and has called forth their derision 
since the times of Xenophanes.'* 

* Oldenbeig, Religion, des Veda. pp. 663 , 581 f. 

* Rieg. & to. 
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2. Ancient Vedus. Eschatdogy 

In no Yedic text earlier than the Upanii^uds mb tlH 
doctrine of the sonl’s transmigration be eertainlj tiaodh 
althongh the Upanishads themselv^ saerihe it eren to 
the Bigveda. The artihcial manner howeyer in whidb 
this is done is in favour of the view that we have to do 
with a doctrine of recent origin, for which‘a oosfinnatkai 
was sought in the ancient sacred texts^ Hiree pewages 
have to be considered. 

In Brih. 1. 4. 10 it is smd of Y&madewi, ^ poet of 
Rigveda IV., that he (by virtue a *1 

inspired conception, as B4dar&yaapa says,* qnottog this 
instance) recognised himself as Brahman; and as a |bo^ 
of his knowledge of Brdhman alleged his aeqa a int an o s 
with his former births as Mann and Shrya:—“ RmiwiBg 
this, V&madeva the rishi began: *— 

I was once MaBU, I was oaace tbe 

More dearly in Ait 2. 4 the authority of Vimadova 
is invoked in order to prove that a third birth after death 
follows on the first birth (as a child), and the second 
birth (by spiritual education)“ After he has oosaplrted 
what he has to do, and has become old, he departs heaw; 
departing hence, he is once ■ more bora; this is his third 
birth. Therefore says the nshi; *'— 

While yet tanying in my motWs wmah, 

I have leamt all the Irirtha of th«*e geda; 

TW a httndied iron fortrewea held «» hack, 
y«* like a hawk of swtft fl^t I had ewa^ad away. 

. So VS,madeva spake though he still lay thus in his 
mother’s womb.” The quotation ficom the hyuJi of 
V&madeva admits of interpretation here cmly if we under- 
* 9^. IV. 26. 1. • Wks*- IV 27.1. 


> 1 . 1 . 30 . 
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stend by the hawk the so.ul, and by the iron fortre^nes 
the bodies throa|^i which it wanders.^ 

That neither quotation of Vamaveda has anything to 
do with the doctrine of the soul’s transmigration, neecfe no 
elaborate proof. In the first Indra glorifies his magical 
power, which enables him to assume aU manner of forms.* 
In tike second is depicted the cunning hawk of Indra 
already in his mother’s womb, as he leaves his fortified 
dwelling-place, in order to fetch the soma from heaven; 
or perhaps the wise soma itself relates how it, borne away 
by the Jiawk from.its iron strongholds, “ as a hawk” (i.e. 
(Kurried by it) comes down to earth. 

At first sight the doctrine in question appears to be 
more closely related to a third quotation. In the great 
transmigration text it is said in a reference to the way of 
the gods: *—“ And thou hast indeed failed to comprehend 
tile word of the seer, who speaks thus :— 

Two ways, I heard^ there are for men, 

The way of the facers and the way of the gods 5 

On the latter ererything meets 

That moves between father and mother.” 

This translation is correct in the sense of the Upani- 
shad, but not in the sense of the original, which is found 
in 9igv. X. 83. 15 (overlooked by all former translators) 
in a hymn (^Tebrating Agni in his twofold character as 
sun by day and fire by night. In view of this connection, 
it can hardly be doubtful that by the two ways that 
unite all that moves between earth and heaven day and 
night are to be understood, and thus the passage is to be 
rendered:—“ I have heard from my forefathers that there 
are two ways alike for gods and men.” They are all 
subject to the laws of day and night. 

* cp. Bpb. 2. 6. 18. 

* cp. VI. 47 . 18 , Indro mdydbh'^ punitHpid tyaie. 

® Holi. 6L iSl. 
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He kjB^ ef the itigrede tlterdbre kncnr aotldim yet 
ef a mignluxB of tke scnol, teach tx the'good a eoe* 

tinned ezirtenee with the gods a&d» the ecnteitd of Taaa, 
for the evil a only dimly iodioated into the ahyn. 

He standpoint of the Athiurva hymna and of the 
Bi fthm a na s is the same; only that the (xmcepticm of a 
recompense for works is carried ont in detail. His re¬ 
compense however lies always soldy in the fature, and in 
the Upanishads for the first time is tnmsferred into the 
present A brief ghmee at the ancient Yedk eeehatcdogy 
will confiim this. 

Immortal life with the gods is represented in msay 
hymns of the Bigveda, esperaally the older, ss a 
pecaliar«gift of the grace of the gods, to confer whieh 
Agni,^ the Mamts,* Mltm-Yam^a,* Soma,* and other 
gods are entreated, and whidi is o£Psred in par^enbr 
to the generons worshipper.' Later on it is Tama, 
the first man, who has fonnd the way for man y deeeead- 
ants to that glorions height, and who there sits enthroned 
as the gatiierer leather of men.* In order to attain to 
him, the soul must snooeesfully pees by the two spotted 
four-eyed broad-nosed dc^ of Yama,'^ whieh apparently 
guard the entrance to the heavenly world and do not 
admit everyone Here is probably to be found the fir^ 
trace of a judgement of the dead, as it is put into pmetioe 
by Yama in the late Indian eschatology. Elsewhere* 
to these dogs is assigned the office of wandering up and 
down amongst men, and dragging off those appointed to 
die Acoordiog to X. 165. 4 dove (hapota) is Ysma's 
messenger of destk Mentaon is made also * of the f^Hen 
or the catch-net {padbitram) of Yama, so that for the 

»L31.7. »v.66.4. *T.8aS. * L SI. 1. 

< »-h» dgpetkm gmer^kaii^ L llftb SS, 

* X. 14.1 L 

^X.14.ia •X.M.lf. •X.e7.16L 
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singera of the Rigveda he already represents also the 
tenors of death. Usually however in these older tim^ 
Ymna is conceived as the ruler in the kingdom of the 
blerod, as he sits enthroned afar,^ in the midst of heaven,® 
in the bosom of the ruddy morning,® in the highest 
heaven,^ in eternal light.® There he sits, drinking with 
the gods, under a tree with fair foliage,® thcie the dead 
gather atound him, in order to see Yama, or Varuna;^ 
they leave imperfection behind them, and return to 
their true home,® to the pasturage of which no one will 
again rob them,® where the weak is no longer subject to 
the strong,*® where in immortal life in association with 
Yama they “ delight themselves at the banquet” with the 
gods.** Stress has frequently "been laid on the sensuous 
character which is thus borne by the ancient Vedic pictures 
of the future life. But on this point it may be remarked 
that a conception of the joy of heaven on the analogy 
of that of eai-th is natural to man and inevitable (so 
as he shrinks from an absolute denial of its existence); 
that even Jesus represents the kingdom of heaven as a 
festal gathering, where they sit down to table,*® and drink 
wine; ** and that even a Dante or a Milton could not 
choose but borrow all the colours for their pictures from 
this world of earth. In other respects great differences 
are sliown in the ancient Vedic descriptions of the other 
world, varying indeed according to the individual 
character of the poet,—from the fmcy of the poet of 
Atharyav 4. 84, that runs riot in a vulgar sensuality 
(who indeed already sufficiently reveals his disposition by 

* 1 38 18. S X. 15. 14. » X. 15. 7. 

* V&j. 18 51, Atharvav', 18. 2. 48. 

» IX. 113. 7. »X. 136. 1. ^X. 14.7 

* - (t-x hj::-.- a:,(ain ehi, X. 10. 8. 

^ X. 14. -J. v> Atharvav. 3. 29. 3. 

•( rMiduvAi, Rjgv. X. 14. 10, Atharvav. 18. 4. 10, etc 
Matt. 8”. 33 262^ 
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the manner in which he praisee his riee-pap aod the 
oifb of it to the Bi&hmans; the whole might almost h« 
rB<mi:ded as a parody), to the more spiritoal perceptioB 
of the beautiful verses, Rigv. IX. 118. 7-11, of which we 
^ve a rendering with the omission of the refrain :— 

7. The kingdom of iBexb&usttble 

Whence is dexived the zadlftBee of the tan. 

To this kingdom tnmggfxi me, 

Eternal, undying. 

8 : Tlnere, where Yama tk\A enthmsied as kin^ 

Among the holiest of the hsftrcsaily world. 

Where ever living weUx streama, 

There snSer me to dwell ii&inortal. 

9 . Where we may wander nxsdii^nrbed al will. 

Where the third lofUe^ heaven spreads its vaalt, 

W’here are realms filled with light, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal, 

10. Where is longing and the consummation of knging. 
Where the other side of the aun is seen. 

Where is refreshment and satiety, 

There suffer me to dwell*immortal 

11 . Where bliss resides and felicity, 

Where joy beyond joy dwells, 

Where the craving of desire is stilled, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal 


There also “the fathers” dwell in company with the 
<rods, and like them are invoked to draw near and partake 
of the sacrifice. To the fathers as well as to the gods are 
ascribed the wonders of creation,^ the a<loniment of the 
sky with stars,* the bringing forth of the sun,* etc. 
therefore stand generally on an equality with the g<^ 
and though occasionally there is found as early ae tbe 
Rigveda * an indication of a different abode eff the fathers, 
no distinction of different degrees of blessednees, uach a* » 


1 Bigv. VIII. 48.13. 
» X. 107.1. 


*x.sa n. 
«x. 15 .1-2. 


21 
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lafceirtext assumes for the fathers, the unbegotten gods mi 
the gods of creation,^ is as yet recognised. 

^f the fate of the wicked obscure indications only are 
WHtained in the Rigveda. They are “ predestined for that 
abyssmal place,” * are hurled by Indra and Soma into the 
pit,® or into bottomless darkness,* into the grave,® or into 
the outer darkness.® Perhaps also the expression should be 
quoted “ the blind darkness ” {andham tamos) frequently 
employed by the Upanishads,^ into which already, according 
tol^igv. X. 89. 15,103. 12, the demons are to be plunged. 
They however do not understand by the “joyless regions 
veiled in blind darkness ” into which the ignorant pass after 
death an imaginary hell, but this world in which we live. 

The-eschatological views of the Rigveda meet us 
further developed in the hymns of the Atharvaveda 
and in the Br5hmanas. More exact accounts are given 
of the feite of the good and the wicked. Verses such as 
Atharvav. 5. 19. 3, 13 remind us already of the later 
descriptions of hell;— 

Tlioee wli 0 spit at Brilimaiis, 

Or^cast on them t3ie mucus of the uose^ 

They sit there in pools of blood, 

Ohewiag their hair for food. 

The tears that rolled down from his eyes, 

Bewailing himself,' tormented. 

Which the gods quaff as their drink, 

Such are appoint^ for thee, torturer of Brdhmans. 

In greater detail the Br&hmanas describe “ the world 
of the pious” {sukritdm loJca).^ These rise again in 

» Brih. 4. 3. 3% 'Wtt. 2. a 

^ jwtdam ajunalct gahhtram, Ipgv. IV- 5. 5. 

® mmmp VII. 104. 3. * (mdrmMamm famas, 

* herta, IX. 73. 8. « X. 152. 4. 

»3^- 4. 4 101, tri 3. 9. 12; cp. Kdth. 1. 3. 

• txf»»bnoccnrs only once in the Bigveda, X. 16.4, but afterwards, 

b«oinw more mid more common, V^j. Saiuh. 18. 52, 
3. 28. % a 4 1,11.1.17,18. 3.71, etc. 
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the other world, their body complete with all its limbi 
and joiate {tarvatanu, sarod^jKi, mroapanu)} This 
new body is stronger, and in the other world in pro¬ 
portion to the liuthfulneas with which they have observed 
the rites of sacrihee, many of the pious n^d to take food 
once only in fourteen days, in four, six or twelve months, 
or a hundred years, or finally they are able altc^ether to 
dispense with it.* Thus they live in perpetual intercourse, 
in fellowship with the worlds and with living beings 
(sdyt^yam, salohUa, 0 ar/ipald), with the goda, with 
Aditya,* with Agni, Vaniim and Indra,* or even with the 
impersonal Brahman.* In S'atap. Br. 10. 5. 4. 15 indeed 
it is said already of the wise:—“He himself is free 
from desires, has gaii^ all that he demres, no longer 
does desire (entice) him to anything. Concerning this 
is the verse:— 

By they eUmh npwudM, 

Tliitlier, where desire U 
No aaerifiaid gift reacliee tliither, 

Nor penance of the ig^aowkt 

For that world cannot he won by sacrificial gifta nor by 
asceticism by the man who does not know this; for only 
to him who know's this does fJ»at state l)clong." Here 
already in place of w(ffks and asceticism knowledge makes 
ite appearance, and in harmony with this emancipatWMi 
instead of the glory of heaven. Transmigration therefore 
18 not prranppoeed,* for there is no mention of trans¬ 
migration earlier than the Upnnishads. Probably how¬ 
ever the germs of it are latent already in the BrAhma^, 
as we propose now to show. 

1 Atharv'&v. 11. 3. 8:?, SAtftp. Br. 4. a 1. 1, 11.1- 8. % IS. 8. 3. 31, 

* S'auip. Br. 10. 1. S. 4. * Ait Br. 3. 44, T«iU. Br. 3 10. S. 11. 

* S'*t*p. Br. 2. «. A R * S'aUp. Br. 11. 4. A 2. 

* As Weber Znt$ehr. d. D. M. ix. ISft. 
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3. The Germs of the Doctrine of Transmigyrttion 

The chief aim of the Brahmanas is to prescribe the 
Wits of ritual, and to offer for their accomplishment a 
manifold reward, and at the same time sufferings and 
punishment for their omission. While they defer rewards 
as wen as punishments partly to the other world, in pla(% 
of the ancient Vedic conception of an indiscriminate 
felicity of the pious, the idea of recompense is formulate, 
involving the necessity of setting before the departed 
diffei^t degrees of compensation in the other world pro¬ 
portionate to their knowledge and actions. Since how¬ 
ever the oldest form of punishment among all peoples in 
a natural state is revenge, this recompense also consists 
originally in the doing to us in the other world of the 
very same good and evil which we have done to anyone 
in this. This theory is retdistically expressed in the 
words of Satap. Br. 12. 9. 1. 1:—“For whatever food 
a man eats in this world, by the very same is he eaten 
i^iun {praty-atti) in the other.” A second proof is 
ftutnished by the narrative in Satap. Br. 11. 6. 1 of the 
vision of the punishment in the other world which was per- 
mitt^ to Bhrigu; and we may entirely assent to the view 
of Weber,^ who was the first to discuss this question, when 
he explains the liturgical interpretation of this vision as a 
suhs^uent addition of the Bnlhruan author. Removing 
this there is left as the kernel, that Bhrigu in the different 
r^ons sees men shrieking aloud, by whom other men 
idirieking are hewn in pieces limb by limb, chopped up 
and consumed with the words :—“ Thus have they done 
to US in yonder world, and so we do to them again in 
this world.” When the vision concludes wdth the black 
man with yellow eyes and the judge’s staff in his hand, 
at whose side stand beautiful and ugly women (good and 
* Zeitsch, i. JXM is 237 f 
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eril works), sssuiedly no doubt is left «s to its origuinl 
meaning. 

FttHD tbe primitive doctrine of retribution, as tbih 
extract preserved accidentally in a later Biahniana text 
exbilrits it, the idea of an e<]uali.siiig justice may base 
been developetl by degrees, as it appears in S'atap. 
Rr. 11. 2. 7. 33;—“For they lay it (the good and evil) 
on the scales in yoruier world; and whichever of the two 
sinks down, that will he follow, w'hetber it lie tlie good 
or the evil.” Noi all, aexsording to a .wmewhat diSeient 
view, find tho way to the heavenly world : *—“ Many ii 
isoan may fail to find his pla<» when he departs hence, 
but bewildered by the fire (at the corpse bunting), and 
clouded by the smoke, he fails to find out his place.” 
Others are kept at a distaitce from the world of the 
&thers for a longer or shorter time by their misdeeds: *— 
** Whosoever threatens (a Brfthman) he shall atone for it 
with a hundred (years); he who lays violent bands on 
him with a thousand; but he who sheds his blood Khal’ 
not find the world of the fathers for as many years a'' 
the grains of dust number that are moistened by its 
streams. Therefore men should not threaten a Brahman, 
or lay hands on him, or shed his bloo*!, for there is 
involved in it so great an offence,” Kere the “ world of 
the fethers” seems still, as in the present 

itself before the mind as the highest goal In course of 
time however a distinetion arose between the way of the 
gods and the way of the fathers,* and similarly between 
the world of the gods as the alwde of the blessed and 
the world of the fathers as the place of retributi<». 
Predsely again as in the later doctrine of transmigration 
it is said that the entrance to the heavenly world lies in 
the north-east,* and the entrance to the world of the 

^ Tkitt Br. 3.10.11.1. * Taitt. SaAk. 8. S. lO 9. 

* AtlMumr. IS. ll; eto. * Br. O O *. 4. 
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fathers in the south-west/ a distinction which is of all 
the more importance because it is found in two different 
passages, and is therefore not to be ascribed to an 
incidental process of systematising. Every man is bom 
in the world fashioned by himself.* We hear of an 
“ immortality ” which lasts only a hundred years; * and 
that he who sacrifices to the gods “ does not gain so great 
a world as he who sacrifices to the fttman.” * In another 
text it is said that “ day and night (time) consume in 
yonder world the worth (of good works) for him who does 
not know this”;® and Nac'iketas solicits as his second 
wish the imperishableness (akshiti) of good works.® 
With ©Bpmal frequency do we meet with the fear that, in¬ 
stead of the hoped for immortality {amritatvam, the “ not- 
dying-any-more-ness ”) a renewed death {punarmrityu, 
death over again) may await man in the other world, 
and to avoid this all kinds of means are provided. “ He 
who builds up or knows the Nac'iketas fire, he escapes 
renewed death.” ^ “ He who celebrates the day of the 
equinox, he overcomes hunger and renewed death.” ® “ He 
therefore who knows this escape from death in the 
agnihotram is delivered from renewed death”;® “The 
yajamdtwi, who builds up the fire, becomes the divinity 
of the fire, and vanquishes thereby renewed death.” 

“ He who knows how hunger flees before food, thirst 
before drink, misfortune before happiness, darkness before 
light, death before immortality, before him all these flee, 
and he escapes renewed death.” “ A like escape is his 
who builds up the fire in the appointed way,“.ofiers an 
appointed sacrifiee,^ in the appointed way studies the 

» S'atBp. Br. 13. 8 1. S. * S'atap. Br. 6. 2 2. 27. 

» S'atap. Br. 10.1.6. 4. 4 S'atap. Br. 11. 2. 6. 14. 

* Taitt. Br. 3.10. n 2. * Taut. Br, 3.11. 8. 6. 

' Br. 3.11. 8.6. 8 Kaush. Br. 25. 1. 

* atap. Br. 2. 3.3.9 . m S'atap. Br. 10.1. 4. 14. 

a S'atap. 10.2. 6.19. « 10 . 6. i. 4 . i» 11 . 4 . 3 . 20. 
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Veda.‘ Thus ‘‘e«»pe from reaewed deaUk” beoomes 
finallj A stereotyped formula,* which is occasiooaliy 
employed even w^re it seems to give no meaning.* We 
meet it even in the texts of the older Upanish^ :—He 
escapes recurrent death who knows that death is his own 
self,* that sacrifices to the &iman avail,* that there is a 
water to quentdi the fire of death,* that the wind is the 
sum and substance of all.^ That this renewed death U 
to be understood of a repeated dying in the other world 
is taught eiqieeially by two passages:—“ Accordingly he 
brings his fathers, who are mortal, to a condition of 
immortality, imd umses them who are mortal to rise 
fiom out id the condition immortality; in 
tenth, he who knows this averts renewed deatih from hu 
fathers.” * “ They then who know this m do this work 
rise again after death, and when they rise again &ey rise 
to immortality ; but they who do not know this or fail to 
do this work rise again after death, and become again and 
again its prey.” * From the parallel which this passage 
draws between immortality and recurrent death it is dear 
that the latter also is not to be understood as trans¬ 
migration, but only of a resurrection and repeated death 
in the other world. It was only necessary however to 
transfer that renewed death ftom an imaginary future 
wmdd mto the present in order to arrive at the doc- 
fzine of transmigration. This takes pUw^ first in the 
Upanishads, and the reasems that led to this last step 
will not evade us. Here it is only necessary to remade 
further that nd: all the Upanishad texts know or rtoogsun 
a transmigration of souls, and when it is said in BfiL 
1 . 5. 16,—“The world of men is to be ^ned tmly 
through a son, not at all by works; by works the world 

» ffaUp. Br. 11. 5. 6.9. * 10. & 1. 4 f. * 18. 9. S. 11. 

* Bra. 1 . 2 . 7. * Btik 1 . 6. a. • Bph. S. 8.10. 

» Bra. ». a. a. » Br. 12 . 9 . a. 12 . » Er^tap. Br. in 4 . a 10 . 
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of the fathers is gained, by knowledge the world of the 
gods,” this text also knows nothing as yet of a trans¬ 
migration, unless it is to be considered as a protest 
against the new up-start dogma. Similarly passages like 
Brih. 1. 4. 15 (good works come at lait to nought) and 
3. 8. 10 (sacrifice and asceticism win only finite reward) 
are still to be understood of an exhaustion of the value of 
works in the other world. 

4. Origin of the Doctrine of Transmigration 

The chief text that seta fortb the doctrine of 
transmigration, on which almost all subsequent texts are 
dependent, is found in a twofold recension for the most 
part in verbal agr^ment with one another. These 
passages are Ch4nd. 5. 3-10 and Brih. 6. 2.^ The Indian 
mithorities caU it the doctrine of the five fires {jga%c'a^- 
nividyd). It is a combination of two different parts,* the 
dockine of the five fites (in a narrower sense) ® and the 
doetaine of the two ways.* While reserving these two 
names for the two parts, we propose here and in the 
sequel to term the combination of the two briefly the 
chief text. 

It is remarkable in the first place that a text of such 
supreme importance for all that follows is found in Brih. 
6 . 2 only in an appendix {Jchilahdndam), and not in the 
two chief divisions of this Upanishad, the madhukdndam'^ 
and the YdjiiavalMiyalcdnd^m,.^ When these two were 
collected, and larer on combined Muth one another, it 
mast surely have been still unknown; for why otherwise 
should it have been passed over*, when later on it gained 
the admi^on which its importance demanded ? This of 

* cp. S'atap. Br. 14. 9. 1. 

* c^. p. 137 f., where this has heeii already ^wn. 

* CMbA. 5.4.1-5. 9. 2=BFih. 6. 2. 9-6. 2.14. 

* CftML 6.10=Brih. 6. 2.15-16. 

* Bra. l-«. e Bfih. 3-4. 
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itself proves that the text is of late oarigiii and a aeowidaKj 
product; still more so do its oooteata. 

This so-called chief text teaches a double niiihatioo, 
once by reward and punishment in the other worid, and 
again by rebirth upon earth. This feature fe evideutly 
primitive, and is nothing more than a ocanlnnation of the 
traditional future recompense found in the Veda with &e 
novel recompense of the transmigration doctrine. We 
must therefore look for the origiital doctrine where it 
appears by itself alone and apart from combtuatkMa with 
the ancient Vedic recompense in the other world. 'Diis 
leads us again to the Y&jfUkvalkhya 8ectioBs»* in which we 
liave already so often found the earliest fenm of Upanishad 
doctrine. In them we can still obserre the origin the 
doctrine of the soul’s tranmiigrBtaon, tog^er wi^ the 
motives prompting it. According to a coneeptioB whkh 
is likewise already ancient Vedic, existing by the side el 
that usually current and hmnlly reconcilable with it, the 
eye of a man at death goes to the sun, his lureath to the 
wind, his speech to the fire, his iimbe to the diffMcnt 
parts of the universe. With these thoughts already 
expressed in hUgv. X. 16. 3, and further expanded in 
S'atap. Br. 10. 3. 3. 8, is connected the passage whfeb we 
here quote in full, since it gives expressioD for the first 
time, as far as our knowledge goes, to the tiic^ht dr,the 
soul’s transmigi-ation, which it regards as a great ; 

and at the same time it enables us to recognise the motive 
which led to this transference of the retxibutMm froija the 
future world to the present. 

“ ‘ Yajnavalkhya,’ so 'he {the son of l^tsbhiga) iq^ake, 
‘ when after a man’s death his speech entezs into the fire, 
his breath into the wind, his eye into the sun, his manas 
into the moon, his ear into the pole, his body into the 
earth, his 4 tma n into the &kls‘a (epece), the hair of hk 
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body into berbs, the hair of his head into trees, his blood 
and seed into water,— where then does the man remain ? ’ 
Y^jfiavalkhya answered:—‘Take my hand, ArtabhSga, 
my good friend ; on this matter we must come to an 
understanding alone by ourselves, not here in the 
company.' Then they two went aside, and conferred 
with one another; and what they said that was work, 
and what they commended that was work. In truth, a 
man becomes good by good works, evil by evil works.” ^ 

In the last words the motive which lies at the basis 
of the doctrine of transmigration is clearly expressed. It 
is the great mor^ difference of character, existing from 
birth, upon which the singera of the Rigveda had already 
pondered,* and which the philosopher explains in our 
I^K^e on the hypothesis that a man has already existed 
once before his birth, and that his inborn character is the 
fruit and consequence of his previous action. 

Yijfiavalkhya expresses himself more clearly still in 
another well-known passage.® Here immediately after the 
departure of the soul from the body has been described it 
is said:—“ Then his knowledge and works take him by 
the hand, and his former experience {jpUrvaprajnd). As 
a caterpillar, after it has reached the tip of a leaf, makes a 
beginning upon another, and draws itself over towards it, 
so the soul also, after it has shaken off the body, and freed 
itseR ^m ignmrance {Le. empirical existence), makes a 
beginning upon another, and draws itself over towards 
it. As the goldsmith takes the material from a piece of 
carvmg, and from it chisels out another newer, fEurer 
form, so also this soul, after it has shaken off the body 
and rid itself- of ignorance, fashions for itself another 
newer, fearer form, whether it be of the fathers or the 
^dharyas, or the gods or PrajApati, or Brahm.ln or other 
living bein^, ... in proportion as a man consists now of 
*Bfik8.2.18. »?igT.X. 117.9. “ Bph. 4. 4. 2-6. 
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tfds or t9iat, just as he acts, jnet as he hebaveo, so will be 
be bom. He who does good will be bora good, he who 
does evil will be bom evd; he beceHnes holy by lioly 
deeds, evil by evil Therefore, id trufch, it is — 

‘ Man is altogether and thronghont ctHnpoeed of desire 
(kdma ); in proportion to his desire so is his duicretion 
(kratu), in proportion to hie discretion so he performs acts 
{karma), in proportion to his acts so does it resnit to 
him,’ On this sabject is the verse :— 

To tibat h» diiigBt alUr hm sirim with doedis 
By whkh h» isibcf mam am4 hk 4imAxt hM fast; 

He vk> ham anHhred at ilai ftaal 
Of tlie daada ha hm 
He retVBs horn ymmikf srcirM again 
Back to tkia w&M el work. 

This is the experienee of those who feel desire 
{h&mayamdna).” 

This passage does not yet recognise a twofe^ 
retribution, in a future world and again ujion ^rth, 
but only one by transmigration. Immediately after 
death the soul enters into a new body, in accordance 
with its good or evil deeds. This is ihown not only by 
the illustration of the caterpillar, which as soon as it has 
eaten up one leaf transfers itself to another, but also by the 
£a(^ thi^ the sphere transmigration is extended through 
the worlds of men, fathers and gods up to Praj&pati and 
the personal Biahm&n, that consequently the worlds of 
the fathers and the gods cannot be set apart, as according 
to the later theory, for a rwompense by the side and inde¬ 
pendent of that by transmigration. It would be otherwise 
if in the appended verse we were obliged with Sankara to 
understand prdpya antam as bhuktvd pkalam :—“ After 
that he has enjoyed (in the other worhl) the fruit of his 
deeds, he returns from that world to this wtaM of adfck®-” 
1 ep. B'atep. Br. la & S. 1, Ckted. & 14.1. 
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In case the verse (which under any circumstances 
is a kter addition) would be in contradiction with the pre¬ 
ceding words. It may however very well mean:—“ After 
that he has finished with one life-couise (like the cater¬ 
pillar with its leaf), he returns after death to a new life.” 

The eschatology therefore of YSjnavalkhya^ does not 
yet recognise a twofold retribution, in a future world and 
again by a new life, but as is natural, only one by a re- 
birfhi in the sphere of empirical reality (the worlds of men, 
fathera and gods). In place of the ancient Vedic recom¬ 
pense in the other world, there is found the recompense 
by transmigration. It is no longer said of the man who 
obtains deliverance,—“He escapes recurrent death,” but 
“ he does not return back again.” * 

5. Further Devdopment of the Doctrine of 
Transmigration 

The ancient element in religious faiths is wont, as we 
have often had occasion to emphasise,® to assert its 
traditionally consecrated right side by side with concep¬ 
tions of later origin. Accordingly we see here also how by 
t^ie side of the belief in a return to earth the ancient ideivs 
of a recompense of good and evil in the other world 
perwst, and become united with the doctrine of trans- 
xnigration, so that now all good and evil actions 
experience a twofold retribution, once in the other 
world and again by a renewed life upon earth. And 
thus that which has already received a full recompense is 
recompensed yet again,' and strictly speaking the entire 
conception a recompense is destroyed. This is the case 
in the chief text of the doctrine of transmigration.* We 

* Bfih. 1^. 

CMad. 4. 15. 6 , 8.16, Bpk. & 2. 16, Pras'na 1. 10, etc. 

* Al^emdne EinUttmg, p. 18(^ tujmt p. 117. 

* C3ito«L 6.3-lO^Bpk 6.2. 
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luiTe however, as already rnnaHked,* to dtstisgimh two 
parts in this chief text, an older part,* which we propoae 
to call the doctrine of the five fires (iu a narrower sense), 
and a later,* to which we give the name of the doctrine 
of the two ways. Two of the (|no8tioits proposed at the 
outset refer to the former, the throe others to the latt^. 
The difference of the two parts is dearly shown by tl» 
&ct that according to the doctrine of the two ways, faith, 
srraddhd, leads to l^hman without retnm, while accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of the five firea it is this which above 
di constitutes the motive for the letom to earth. 

The first and oMer part, the doctrine of the five fires, 
apparently aasumes^ like the expwawcaw of YAjftavalkhya 
that have been already qnoted, the absence of recompetMS 
in the other world; but depicts how tibe soul, after it hM 
journeyed to heaven on the burning of Uie corpse ** in 
radiant form,” * returns thence immediately, as it seems, 
through the three regions of the universe, heaven atmo- 
^here and earth, and through the bodies of father and 
mother, these being the five transit stations, to a new 
existence. This is the reply to the question proposed at 
the b^inning;—“ Do you know how at the fifth sacrifice 
the waters come to speak with human voice?”* Just as 
with TAjftavalkhya the doctrine of transmigration makes 
its appearance as a great -mystery,*, so here also it comes 
before us veiled in secrecy as something new, not to be 
profaned. Ami just as to the Christians, who bury the 
body, the comparison of it to a see<l burie<l in the earth 
suggested itself,* so in India, where the corpee is burnt, 
it is natural to conceive of this burning as a sacrifice. As 
the libation poured into the fire (soma, milk, etc.) ascends 

I cp. Denssen, Upa»., ]>. 1.17, wl»er« a full«r duienj»io» «rf U»i» pwat will 


be fouTwi. 

5 Clifind. 5. 4-S (Biih. G. % ft-14), 
* Brib. 6. 2. 14. 
•BtiKS.2.1S,»»y.p.3a9f. 


* CWu»d. S, 10 (Boh. 0. i. 15). 
» CMad. 5. ». 8, Brik «. i. i* 

» 1 Cor. 15. 
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in spiritual form to the gods, so the immortal part of man 
ascends to heaven from the funeral pyre. This immortal 
part is termed by Y&jhavalkhya harman, work,^ and in 
our pa^ge is described after the analogy of the sacrificial 
fluid as “water,” and later on as “faith.” These mysti¬ 
cally veiled expressions cause the Vedanta theologians 
much trouble* They signify however essentially the 
same, inasmuch as the peculiar essence and so to speak the 
f«>ul of the work {harman) that ascends as the sacrificial 
vapour {dpas) is the faith (s'raddhd) with which it is 
ofiered. This “work,” in Yajfiavalkhya’s phrase, this 
“faith,” as our passage describes it, probably not inde¬ 
pendently of him, ascends to heaven as the immortal part 
of man, and is there five times m succession ofiered up by 
the gods in the sacrificial fires of the heaven, the atmo- 
s|fliere, the earth, the man, and the woman. By this 
means it is changed successively fi*om faith to soma, fixim 
soma to rain, from rain to food, from food to seed, and 
&om seed to the embryo; thus it is led to a renewed 
existence on earth. 

The second half of the chief text, which we propose 
to call the doctrine of the two ways, marks a consider¬ 
able further advance, and combining the ancient Vedic 
eschatology with the doctrine of transmigration, teaches a 
twofold recompense (a recompense therefore of that which 
has been already recompensed), on the one hand in the 
other world, and once again by a return to earth. To 
this end it represents the souls of the dead as ascending 
by two different ways, the Devaydna (way of the gods) 
and the Pitriydna (way of the fathere). These lead 
through several stations, that at times appear strange but 
which yet admit of explanation, if we take into con¬ 
sideration the origin of the doctrine. As early as the 
Rigveda and the Briihmanas mention is frequently made 

» mp. p. 330. » cp. Sytl. d. Veddnta, pp. 401, 408. 
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of tibe Dewsf^M, whieh tras origtiMHj io sU 
tike way bj wbidb Agai brace tbe BMxi&daJT to toe 
gods, or tbe lattor desoeaded to tiiem. It was tbee sbo 
toe waj bj wbito the pioos dead aseeBded to tbe gods, 
in Older to lire in eternal febcity wito to«ik, or, as later 
times preferred to express it, with EnduEoan. A more 
detailed deemption of tbe way of the gods is given in 
Chftnd. 4. 15. 5. On the bomiog of toe corpse the soul 
enters into the fume, thence into the day, thence into the 
bright half of the mraatb, thenoe into the hr^ht half of the 
year ^the sommer season); thenoe into tlm year, thence 
into the mn, toeaoe into the moon, thmm into the 
l^taiii^, and so finally into Brahman. The mM of 
pecmdspf time here as diviskms of space ocean elsewhere 
alao,^ and rkeeds in India no further remark. The 
meaning of the wImAo is that the aool rai th» way d the 
gods riches regions of ever-increasing light, in whito is 
oraaoentrated all that is bright and radiant, as stations on 
the way to Brahman, who is himself the “ light of lights *' 
{jyotvkdm jyotis). 

The Pitriydna or way of the fathers was next explained 
after the analogy of this Devetydna. As everything that 
was bright and radiant was directed, to the latter, so to 
toe former the eoanterpart of darkness and gloram. The 
difiicalty however arose here that it was impossihle to 
omit the nmon from tbe Pitr^dnay and that this already 
belonged to the Devaydna. For, according to an (dd 
somewhat obeenre conception, the moon was tbe abode of 
toe departed,* and thus later on * its waxing and waning 
were brought into connection wito the ascent and descent 
of the souls. Maintaining therefore the moon as the final 
goal, the Pitr^na was explained in other rmpects in 
analogy with the Devaydna, the soul entering into the 

I 3'atap.Br. l.XS. n,CbaiHLS. 10.&. 

* Btth. S X 16, Kamk. 1. % b«tt not Kawk. X 9. 
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smoke not tke flame, the night not the day, the dark half 
of the month not the bright, the months of winter not of 
summer, the world of the fethers not the year, the 4k4s'a ^ not 
the sun, and finally as in the Devaytoa into the moon, not 
however as a transit station, but in order to remain there 
“ as long as a remnant (of good works) yet exists.® Ohr 
text skilfully evades giving a description of the transitory 
bl^sedness in the moon. In its place the ancient idea of 
the ^ma cup of the gods makes its appearance, which, 
after they have drained it, is each time refilled.* As far as 
this repletion is possible by means of the souls,^ the latter 
are enjoyed by the gods; and this is again interpreted in 
the later V^inta of a mutual enjoyment of the gods and 
the pious dead in intercourse with one another. The 
felicity in the moon lasts ydvat sampdtam “ as long as 
a remnant exists.”® In this it is implied that the retri¬ 
bution there is complete. Nevertheless there follows a 
second recompense upon earth- The descent is here not, 
as in the doctrine of the five fires, a passing through the 
five sacrificial fires as faith, soma, rain, foqd and seed, but a 
progressive materialisation of the substance of the souls 
into ether, wiud, smoke, mist, cloud, rain, herbage, food and 
seed, to which succeeds the entrance into the womb of a 
new mother and the renewed birth. By the side of the 
way of the gods, which for the wise and faithful leads to 
an entrance into Brahman without return, and the way of 
the fathers, which in requital for sacrifice, works of piety, 
and asceticism guides to the moon and thence back to 
earth, our text originally but only obscurely pointed to the 
“ third plac^ ” as the fate of the wicked, who are bom 
again as lower animals. 

* CWy ia t&e ChOnd. s Chind. 5.10. 6. 

* ep, X. 85. 5:—“ wliea they drain thee, 6 god, tboa dost thereupon 
ar^ltipifain.’* 

* & 8 , 1 . 2 . 


s Ckan4. 6,10. 6. 
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devayAna and FfryrrANA 

Tbe additioDS which ai« wastang is Bfih. 6. 2. 19, 
and insexted in Gh&nd. 5., 10. 7 alone, take bb a 
farther in the devdopment of these ideas. In eontzast 
with the original text of the doetrine of the two 
ways, a distinction is here drawn araong the aottJe 
retoming from the moon between tlraee of ** pleasing 
conduct” and those of **abontinadde eoedoot." Hie 
former are bom again as Bcfthmana, Eshatriyaa or 
Yais'yas, the latter as dogs, ^gs (x c's^d^dsa. By this 
means the “ third pkce” by the akle of the ways of 
the gods and the fstl^ra beoesnee now aE^pertBnoae, and 
oi^t Entirely to diai^ipesr, bat is aerer thete s m aOowsdl 
to reimain. 

This ctmkadieyoD, like ^ aboTermoitiened inooD* 
graity involred in the poiation d the moon on the ways 
}x>th of the gods and the fathers, seems to have been early 
noticed. Kaush. 1. 2 is to be regarded as an sttemj^ to 
relieve both these disadvantages. Here it is em^hatieally 
declared, with the view of obviating tb» neoesstty for 
the “ third place,” that “ all who depart &(Hn this world 
go without exception to the moon.” There howevmr their 
knowledge is put to the test, and aococding to the reenlt 
they go either by the Devct^Sna ^ whidb leads to Brahman 
without return, or (the name Pitriydna is not osed) th^ 
enter upon a new birth “ whether as a worm or a or a 
fish ot a bird or a 1km or a boar <sr a serpmit or a figer or 
a man, or as something else.” This enomezaiiaa seems to 
be an imitation of that found in ChAod. 6. 9. S, 6. 10. 2; 
for there it was justified by the context, while h«e it 
a{^)eais somewhat superfioous. 

Of later passages, which all to a greater or kae 
extent depend upon that already discuai^ wo propose 
in conclusion to cite only the most important la 
KAt-h. 2. 10 the transitoriness of the tzeeson of 

^ Kattsk 1. X 


22 
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good works ^ is taught. In reference to return it is 
farther said:*— 

One gO€S IjkIo tlie womb of e motbe?, 

Becoming incaniate in bodily form; 

AnoHiar mters into a plant, 

Eadi acfording to Ms deeds, according to bis knowledge. 

Mund. 1. 2. 10 exhibits more evidently its dependence 
on ChSnd 5. 3-10 :— 

Havii^ tasted joy on tbe summit of tbe beaTen of works. 

They return back into this world, and evmi lowm*. 

In a later passage also ref^ence is made to the five 

fir^ of the PaH&dgmvidyd : *— 

• 

From it originates tbe fire, whose fuel the sun is,^ 

Fnmi tbe soma tbe rain ^ring^* plants frmu tbe eartb, 

The husband pours out tbe stream upon tbe wife,* 

Many descendants are bom to tlie spirit. 

The ways of the fathers and of the gods are desmbed 
in Pras'na 1. 9-10 on the basis of Ch&nd. 5. 10 (mis- 
understuiding however the expression “ s'ixuidJtd tapa’ ” 
of Chfind. 5. 10. 1). For confirmation reference , is 
n^e to the verse Rigv. 1. 164.12, which nevertheless has 
^imbing to do with the subject. 


XV. Emancipation 

1. Significance of the DoctHne of Emandpaiion 

Love of life is the strongest of all the instincts 
implanted in human nature. In order to preserve life 
we make any sacrifice. We d^ire a long life for ourselves 
and our friends; wc congratulate those who attain it, 

^ ircw^4 as in Taitt. Br* 3.10-11. ^ ^ KMi- 5. 7. 

® S. 1. ; cp. CMnd. 5w 4 f. ^ Obdnd. fi. 4. 1. 

♦ ClAid* 3. a. * CMnd. 5.8. 2. 
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and eo mmuw prate those who ats called awaj before thipy 
tin^ And the teasoo of oor gaoa ming (or oo« ao 
jKomatondj deceased is (when onoe we give to oarselves 
a dear aooonnt of it) not so much that he is wanting to 
08 , as rather that we are wanting to him. We pity him 
because he has been so early deprived of existence, as 
though this were a supreme go^ When we console 
ourselves over the death of a relative by recalling the 
suffezingB, perils and hardships, frcun which be has escaped, 
this is the voice of reflection. A purely natural feeling 
expiesees itself difTenmtly. It tells m that the lose of life 
is die most serioas by which a man can be overtaken; 
that the most severe punishment is always that of death. 
Indeed, so strong in os is the insdnet for lifo, that our 
whole existence is nothing more than thm desire unfoldiBg 
itself in space as the body and in time as the life. 

How is it possible under these oircumstanees that in 
the course of development there could arise repeatedly 
amongst men and beemne established a disposition to 
regard that craving for life, upon which oor entire 
empirical existence depex^, as somdhing which ought 
not properly to be ? Bo that man's true duty is conceived 
to be not the satis&ction of the nstural craving, but its 
suppression, and therefore the highest goal appears as 
a rdeaee (moit^ta), and that not sndi a release as death 
brings from a definite existence, but rdeaee from existence 
in general, which as our innate cousmoomieea tdtows is not 
to be attained simply through death. 

This raxee^ 6( idi changes of inclination may be traced 
nowhere m(»e clearly than in India, where deliveranoe, 
nnmodified by the play upon it of the accidental events 
of history, appears not as a ransom, an atonement, a 
propitiation, etc., but merely as a release from empirical 
existence with all its desires, these last bdmg regarded 
as fetters {bandlia, graha), as bonds (proM^&i), whkh 
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bind the soul te the objects of sense* Even in India it 
was not always so, and a long period of development, a 
vast interval, separates the poets of the 5igveda, who, 
filled with a warm desire for life, shrink from deatb,^ and 
wish for themselves and their posterity a hfe of a hundi-ed 
years, from the words with which the greatest Indian poet 
doses his masterpiece :— 

May the god, who fashioned me by his almighty power, 

Him^If avert from me and destroy my re-birth. 

Yet the philosophy of the future wiU often turn its 
glance to India in order to study the doctrine of 
emandpation in the land of its birtk We propose now 
to do what we can to render intelligible this most 
remarkable of all doctrines. 

2. Origin of the Doctrine of Emanci'pation 

Albrecht Weber in one of his very remarkable exposi¬ 
tions * gave utterance to the conjecture that the doctrine 
of emancipation is nec^sitated by the dogma of trans¬ 
migration. The idea that for the deeds of this brief life 
either eternal reward or eternal punishment must follow 
in rile other world would have jarred upon the gentle 
diqiosition and thoughtful mind of the Indian. From 
rius dilemma he tried to save himself by the dogma of 
ta^nmnigration. In reality however he only became 
deeper entangled, since on the eternal retribution a jgarte 
post is impeded yet another a j^rte ante. He therefore 
eventually saved himself by “cutting the knot,” by 
repr^enting the destruction of the entire individual 
eristen(% as effected in emancipation; so that now that 
wMch in the olden time was reckoned as the severest 
punishment appears as the supreme reward of all en- 
d^vour. Apart however from the feet that the eman- 

‘ ligr. TII. 89, » Zeitidvr. d. D. M. is. 239. 
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dpatiooi of pre-Boddhistie moes was bom b^^aisg to 
end no annihilation, bnt rather the preeiae Of^Minte, a 
transeendin^ of that which was in itself wcwtbicss, ^is 
ingeni<nis explanation hula to harmonise with the ooone 
of historical development, for the additional reason that, 
as we shall see, the doctrine of emancipation 'is older 
than that of transmigration, and cannot therefore be a 
consequence (d the latter. 

'Hie attmnpt has often been made to nndetataod man's 
lemging for delivezanoe from another side as the resnlt of 
^ heavy presmire upon the Indian people of the 
BEfthmanioal system. Thereby, aooording to the view 
si^ested, tho ancient delight in existence had been 
raiimd and kst in consequence of tlie subeervience oi Um 
mind to the Brhhmans, and the body to the Kshatriyas. 
But not to menticHi that the oonditioua of life in tlie rich 
valley of the GUmges were in ail probability hardly worse 
than formerly in the Panjab, and that the idea of eman- 
mpation had certainly arisen not in the circle of the 
oppressed but rather in that of the oppressors, a disposi- 
ticHi to pessiminn, such as the theory assumes, was not at 
all peculiar to the times in which the doctrine of eman¬ 
cipation arose.^ It is true that by emancipation suffering 
also with all its possibilities was removed ; but 'Buddhism 
was the first to tiansform that which was a mere con¬ 
sequence into a motive, and by conceiving emancipation 
as tu) escape from the sufferings of existence, to make 
selfishness the ultimate mainspring of existence,—even 
if not to the extent that was done Inter by lalAm, which 
is never weary of depicting to the people the glories of 
heaven and the terrors of heU. 

Hie doctrine in question cannot be derived from these 
or any other motives that have their seat in the will, for 
the very reason that it is the abrogation of all desire 
* Myt. pp. 140f., S54f. 
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{ijcOra Mm&h ‘pardgatah), and that certainly as early 
its if» very firat appearance. Accordingly it remains to 
for its original motive in the sphere of the intellect; 
and here we shall find the doctrine of emancipation to 
lie so entirely the necessary consequence and final con¬ 
summation of the doctrine of the ^tman, that it is to be 
regarded only as a personal and so to speak practical 
application of the Upanishad view of the universe as a 
whole, whidi we have hitherto been engaged in ex¬ 
pounding. This we now propose to show. 

It is a natural idea that finds expression in all the 
systems of philosophy, when men regard that which for 
them is the first principle of things and the ultimate baas 
of the universe as at the same time the highest a-im of 
personal endeavour. In olden times this was the gods, 
and thus union with the gods after death was the supreme 
wish of the ancient Vedic jrishis, in order to attain to 
feibwship {sdyujyam), companionship {salolcaM), com¬ 
munity of being {sar&patd) with Agni, Varuna, Indra, 
Aditya, etc. Later on the (impersonal) Brahman was 
exalted above the goda This then became the final 
goal; and the gods were only the doors, through whom 
Brahman might be attained. “ By Agni as the door of 
Rahman he enters in. When by Agni as the door of 
l&mhman he enters in, he gains fellowship {s&yitjyain), 
Mid companionship (salohaM) with Brahman.”^ In the 
final step the creative principle of the universe was 
(Xinceived to be the Stman, the self, and as was to be 
expected union with the htman became now the aim of 
all endeavour and longing. This took place before 
anythii^ was yot known of transmigration, but only of 
a renewed death in the other world, as the following 
prove. “ Only he who knows him (the purusha) 
est^p^ &om the kingdom of death; by no other road 

* STatai*. Br- H- 4. 4.1. 
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is it poBBible lo go”;^ “He wbo knows him, wise 
iMig-eznaodpatod jontlifnl i^rasa, no more ften cb^ **; * 
self {4tma») is bis petb&ider, he who fii^ Kin> 
is no kmger stained by aetioB, that evil thing.” * '[Die last 
expaession in paitkolar ^bows Uist here tbe thooght of 
emancipataon is alreadj present in all ifai entizetj. So 
also in the fi^lowing passage, whieh has been alzeadj 
qooted alK>ire for aztotheor pnrpose Hursdf (the ttmaa) 

is fkee £Rwn desire, in poasession of all that he desins, 
no desBze for anythiag whaterear (tesapta) han. With 
reiereaiee to this is the lyiovihg resse::— 

% kaMrlt%i a ym adf 

itik* k at Mt ; 

KrfdMT —’tmM xmAm AMbar, 

Bar tik jiaamiwi ti Aa tgmnraiS 

For yonder w(nid oaanot he stained hy saerifieisl |^ts 
or by asceticism by tiie msn who does not know tidt. 
Fen* that state belongs only to him who has this know¬ 
ledge.”* The rejection of work and t»eetidusm, tibe 
emfdiasidng of knowledge, and the suppresmon Xff all 
desire, are proofe that this passage has in view oDBandpa- 
tion as a nnion with the htman. Bat tins onion is i4ill 
r^reeented in harmony with tzadlticmal ideas as an aseent 
to heavenly regions,—as though the *tmsn were to be 
aoi^t els^here than in ooiselves. Thus a few pages 
farther on in the pasa^e S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3, already 
translated above,* which teaches that destiny in the other 
world is determined by the degree of insight (iroUv) 
whieh men have attained here below ; and which then as 
the deepest insight imparts the knowledge of the fttmsn, 
who, filling idl qiace and pervading all the onivezse, is 
greater than heavmi and earth, and yet smidler than a 

1 Y^. SI. IS. ’ Atbamr. 10. S. 44. 

»TAitt. Bt. s. It. ». a «S'*tap. Br. maaia 

* Attgamint Eivlmtuttg «. FtSmifkii it* Fink, p. 9S4. 
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grain of rice or millet, dwells in the inner self. In 
conclusion it is said :—He is my soul {atman ); thither 
to this soul on my departure hence shall I enter in.”^ 
Who does not feel the inner contradiction of these words, 
and that if the atman is really my soul, no further entrance 
into it is needed! 

A slight barrier only remained to be thrown down in 
order to see that that which is ever being sought at an 
infinite distance is nearer to us than anything else, and 
that the emancipation desired as union with God, union 
with Brahman, union with the atman, does not require 
to be attained for the first time in the future after death, 
but is actually attained already here and now and from the 
very beginning,—by him “ who knows this.” 

It is Yajnavalkhya of the Brihadaranyaka who meets 
us again as the man who drew this final consequence of 
the doctrine of the itman. 

3. The Knowledge of the Atman is Emancipation 

Emancipation is not to be-regarded as a becoming 
something which previously had no existence. In the 
first place, because in the sphere of metaphysical phenomena 
to which emancipation belongs there is in general no 
becoming but only a being (as all metaphysical thinkers, 
not only in India but in the West also, from Parmenides 
and Plato down to Kant and Schopenhauer,'have recog¬ 
nised). The law of causation rules without exception 
everything that is finite, but nothing that lies outside and 
beyond, or like emancipation leads beyond. But" for a 
further reason also emancipation cannot be a coming into 
being of that which did not previously exist, since it could 
not then be summum honum. For everything that comes 
to be is transient; that which from nothingness became 
something may also return back from being something 
» S'atap. Br. 10. a 3. 
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into its notbingness. Whst th« wsve tJbrsw it msy 
sweep away again ; -n ftniHw c^v •i$i» 

If delirMHMW liad * befiMing^ 

TWb it eovld Mt ^ kav* n cad 

as Qandap&da rightly says,* nor could it be tummvm 
bonum, or id quo maju$ eogitari nequU, for we might 
always think of as a higher fgxA an emaneipation wtdeh 
had not come into being, and therefore was not exposed to 
^ danger of iranishing away. 

^nai^pation ^terefose (whieh we mart not jodge 
oar one-sio^ Western ideas whieh have been shaped firena 
Mstozical and thexelfme itairow eonditions) is not poperly 
a new b^inning, a mrk ktIoh, bat ocdy ^ peie^^ton id 
that which has ezirted £nnn rtemity, bnt has hithearto 
concealed fxxsax ns:— 

All aouU are ofiguMllj 

Fim frtm dAxkatm awI ctAta, 

**AIreft(ijr awmkened and datirerad before t}i« world wmt, 

They rise !zp»** latUi tbe Metier.* 

We are all emancipated already (how eonld we other¬ 
wise become so 1), “ bat just as he who does not know the 
place of a hidden treasure fails to find it, though he passes 
over it constsntly, so ail these creatures £ul to find the 
worid of Brahman, though they daily (in deep deep) enter 
into it; for by unreality are they turned artde.’ This 
nnreality is removed by the knowledge “ I am Bi^hinan," 
am in tmth nrt an individual, but the fttman, the sum and 
substance of all reality, the first principle which creates, 
npholds and preserves all worlds. “ Asad therefore to-day 
he who knows this * I am Brahman ’ beomnes this 
universe; and even the gods have no power to prevent 
his so becoming; for he is its soul (dtman).”*' This 


> S:SrikA4.30. 
>Cfaiad.& 3 .S. 


*G««^4.9S. 
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thought is briefly and strikingly expressed in Mund. 3. 2. 
9 :—“ In truth, he who knows that supreme atman, he 
becomes Brahman,” or more correctly “he is already 
Brahman” {sa yo ha vai {at paramam brahma veda 
brahma eva hhavati). For deliverance is not effected 
by the knowledge of the atman, but it consists in this 
knowledge; it is not a consequence of the knowledge of 
the ^tman, but this knowledge is itself already deliverance 
in all its fulness. He who knows himself as the atman, the 
first principle of things, he is by that very knowledge free 
from all desires {akdmayamdna\ for he Imows everything 
in himself, and there is nothing outside of himself for him 
to continue to desire ;— dptakdmasya hd sprihd f “ what 
can he desire who has everything ? ” ^ And further, he 
who knows himself as the ^tman “ is not inflamed by 
what he has done and left undone,” whether it be good or 
evil,® his works consume away like the reed-stalk in the 
fire,® and future works do not cling to him, as water does 
not remain on the leaf of the lotus flower.* His indi¬ 
viduality, the basis of all works, he has seen to be an 
illusion, in that he has gained possession of the knowledge 
of the atman, and therein of emancipation :— 

He whp beholds that Loftiest and Deepest, 

For him the fetters of the heart break asunder. 

For him all doubts are solved, 

And his works become nothingness.® 


The Knowledge of the Atman does not effect 
Emancipation, it is Emancipation.— If w^e seek for 
the origin of this thought that runs through the whole 
of the Upanishad literature, we are referred back to the 


* (Saudap. 1. 9 . 

. ^ b 8. 13, Mund. 3. 1. 3, Taitt. 2. 9, Kaush 1. 

4, 3. 1, 3. 2. 9, Maitr. 2. 7, 6. 34, etc. 

• Chitnd. 5. 24. 3 ; cp. Bfih. 5. 14, 8. 

■ 2 . 2 . 8 . 


* ChOnd. 4. 14. 3. 
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disooarses of YAjfiavaikhja tbat a 2 « pratested in Bfifa. 3 
and 4.^ 

We begin with ]l^b. 4. S. YAjilavalkbya ■ddreaMe 
King Jamka, whom we sr to eemcdder as oocapjiog the 
foremoet poeition among the mgea of his time (somewhrt 
as N&iada in Cbind. 7. 1):—“Since then yon aie now 
rich-in atirntdante and goods» hast studied the Veda and 
hast Hirtened to Ute mjsimal doebine (art a£StUaveda 
and %Mot-'*^patnt3u>ikat^ tdl me^ whither will yon go wh«D 
oBoe yoo depart heaee ? * ** I do not know, reverend rir, 
whitlier 1 diail go* (he does not know, is spite of 
devoff&aa and deoed^het^ ei whieh asssredly mentimi eve 
made m Ms Vedbe and Upaaishads; the king seems no 
longer to piaee alnofadie eoaaSdence is iheir revelatiosm). 
YftjSaTedkhya tejoms:—will I declare to yoa 
whither you wfll go.* “ Declare it, reverend sir.* What 
are we to expect to hear ? Something at any rate, which 
could not be more forcibly indicated than by this intro- 
dnetion as absolntely new at that pmiod. 

To b^in with, Ykjfiavalkhya deecribes the individnal 
atman, how it dwells in the heart, India and Virkj like as 
it were its feelers reach to the two eyes, and together 
with them are nourished by the blood-clots of the 
heart. &adde&ly while he is speaking in so gross and 
■«. fiudioD of the individnai ktman, a mist as 
it were is remioved fiom our eyes j—“ The anterkw (eastern) 
re^ons oi the heavens are his anterio r (»gan8, tim right- 
(aoutheorn) regions of the heavem are his ri^t-hand 
oigans,” " all the regkms of the heavens are all his 
organs He however, the ktman, is not so, not so. He is 
inapprehenmble, for he is not apprehended, indestructible, 
for he is not destroyed, nnattachable, fix nothing attaches 
itself to him; he is not fettered, he stirs not, he suffimi 

»It » iron tke nide ol Ub tlKN^t tbS tfa* ww* rf Br&. 1.410 alia 
alresdjr quoted above p. 346, are derived; Bfib. 1. 4 3. 
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no harm. 0 Janaka, you have attained peace. Thus 
Y&jfiavalkhya spake.” 

The last expression leaves no doubt on the point that 
herein the intention is to impart the highest instruction, 
in which we are to seek for the answer to the initig.] 
question, “ Whither will you go when -once you depstrt 
hence?” And the answer asserts that the soul after 
death goes nowhere where it has not been from the 
very beginning, nor does it become other than that 
which it has always been, the one eternal omni¬ 
present itmm. 

The- doubts which in view of the abrupt form of the 
paragraph might be felt as to the correctness of this 
mterpretation, are completely removed by the Unmistake- 
able teaching which Yijnavalkhya imparts to Janaka in 
Bph. 4. 3-4. After that return to a new existence upon 
^urth has been taught here as the fate of the kdmay^a- 
fndwi, “ consumed by desire ” (one who therefore does not 
yet know himself as the 4tman), there follow words than 
which deeper, truer, more noble were never uttered by 
human lips:— 

“ Now concerning the man free feom desire {akdmaya- 
mdna). He who without desire, free from desire, desire 
being laid to rest, is himself his own desire, his vital 
spirits do not withdraw, but he is Brahman, and ascends 
to Brahman. On this subject is the following verse:— 

WkCTL every passion vauisiies 

Tkat finds a kome in the kaman keart^ 

liken ke wko is mortal becomes immortal, 

Here already ke kas attained to Brahman. 

Am tlie skin of a sEake li^ cast off and dead upon an 
^ tins body then lies. But the Ixidiless, tbo 
immortal, tbe life is pure Brahman, is pure Hght.’’ ^ 

We proper in the fimt place to use these passages to 
^ %ili. c 4 e-7. 
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throw light upon certain other expressioas of Y&jftaTalUbT* 
which in themselves are obsonre. 

“ * T&jhavdlkhja,' thos he spake;, * when a man dies, 
do the vital spirits wander forth from him or not V ‘ Bj 
no means,’ said Yftjfiavalkhji^ * bat thej remain gathered 
together at the very same place; his body swells up, 
beomnes inflated, and he lies there dead and inflatecL”' 
In this pasBt^, as has been already remarked,* no restric¬ 
tion to tirose who are already emaneipated is implied, sinee 
in&tioD by the expanding game may be obeerv^ in every 
hodj withoat dktxnetioa. Yet we are oompelied, as seems 
to have been done already 1^ the MAdhyandmas, to 
intSKfEret the words only of the emsmeipated, if we wonid 
ix»t set ouradves in izxecemeilahle contradktkm with the 
wosds ol Yijfiavalkhya elsewl^re:—“When the liii 
d^Murts, all the vital organs depart with itw*** 

Still more obacnre is the following:—“ ‘ YAjtLavalkhya,’ 
dins he spake, ‘ when a man dies, what is it tlut then does 
not leave him I ’ ‘ The name,’ he answered,' for the name 
is infinite, infinite are the visrve devSk, and he guns with 
it the infinite world.’ ” * Here we are compelled to nnto- 
stand by the name the infinite “objective world,” as 
has been already shown.* As Imig as this continnea to 
saheist, tiie knowing subject also that sustains it presuves 
its ezistume. 

It is in harmony with this explanation that YAjfta- 
valkhya asserts in ^ih. 2. 4 . 12,* in answer to Haitr^: 
—** Alter death there is no conscionuijeeB ”; and explains 
this by saying that the imperishable indestructible itnum 
(atnn^m, anuffcrhittidharman^) has afterdesth no farther 
'oonsciousnem of objects, because as knowing sobjwt he 
has everything in himself, nothing outside of himself, eon- 

*Bp}t.a.Xll. * S*e Dww**, P-^1- 

*^ik.4.4.X ♦Brik.XXlX * l>e«w«, fn «l. 

• =4. & ». » 4 ft. 14. 
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s^uentiy “ has no longer any contact with matter ” {mdtrd- 
ammsargas tu asya hhavati)} 

The mystical declaration also of Brih. 3. 2. 10 con¬ 
cerning the water (of knowledge), which is able to quench 
the fire of death, is thus satisfactorily explained. 

Y&jnavalkhya has therefore entirely anticipated 
Schopenhauer’s definition of immortality as an “inde¬ 
structibility without continued existence.”* Just as for 
the wise there is no longer any reality in the universe or 
in transmigration, so immortality also as prolonged exist¬ 
ence after death is a part of the great illusion, the hollow- 
n^s of which he has proved. 

From the numerous passages in the later Upanishads, 
which in a similar way to the speeches of Yajnavalkhya 
hitherto discussed celebrate the knowledge of the 4tman 
as emancipation, a few may here be set down. 

^*Yet lie wlio has in thought conceived himself as the Self, 

How can he still wish to bind himself to tbe ills of the body? 
Him who in the profound defilement of the body 
Has awakened to a knowledge of the Self, 

Him know as almighty, as the worlds* creator! 

Ihe universe is his, for he himself is the universe. 

Tlie man who has beheld God 
As his own self face to face; 

The Lord of that which was and is to be, 

He Ms no fear nor hides himself in dread. 

At whem feet rolling on by days and years time advances, 

Whom the gods adore as light of lights, as immortality, 

(M vhcan depaads the fivefold host of living beings^ togetlier 'with space, 
Him know I m my soul, immortal the immortal.® 

The seer s^ not death, 
l^or sickness nor fatigue; 

The All alcme the Seer sees, 

Tlie All he eveijwhere perv^ades.^ 


* S. 4. 14 MMhy.; cp. Deuss^, p. 48fi rem. 

® Btmmtf of f S40- 

® Brfk 4 4. I5-1T. Chfind. 7. 26. 2. 



EHAmPATKJN 


3S* 


H» Mm wim wMt imH 
A»! 10 taA hSm^ 

Wh 0 kamn UIm ai Bimimm, 

Ha BO l oMg e r icm Bnn^ it * 

ObIjt fea wlo kBom it bo4 kmemt It^ 

Ha wko kaom it kwom H ml. 

UakBom bj tka wte^ 

Smm bj tlw igBoraxt 

Ib wkoBB il mkat la Ble^ 

Ba kam li lai tala iamwtalilj; 

Beeitm ka k il, MOmi k kk^ 

I ft B wtm ka loom il^ 

Tkaam ImIM Imm mM ki tM h^ka^ 
Ha kk oaa Imi a«|<roiff la «m3r wmfm, 

Ha trke^ Ike wka^ am yamM MSkig ia ktaad^T 
He alam Mi m Mmc; k eteraeily klimdL 

IMIgr ipaBBk» m kgr 

2M kj 4» m kki; 

•‘He k!» * tkk wM k ka appr^mded, 
Aetd Bot ie cay etka^ vaj. 


•'He kl* tk»a my ke be B^pedbaedad^ 

So far at ke k tke raakty of botk ; 

** He k t * whe kaa tkaa apypelmd ed kka» 

To kia kk imnHal mma kaeoma Btentled. 

Wkctf aa tke eofieriaic wkk^ 

Wkkk finda a koeaa ka tkadnuiim kaart^ 
Tkea ke wke k nemi kaeonea kaaaQvtd* 
Hiese already ke atebaa to Baafeuaji. 

Wkeai aB fman bozat aamd^ 

Tkat are vmn aromi tke kaami keazt* 
Tkee ke «ka k amki beca m e kaBBOftal, 
Tkaa far tkef doefenm a x im d a * 

Yel ke adua kera reeapuaee a g afB 
All Umg besi^ ie klaml^ 

Aad kkmif i» rmytluag that liTce^ 

He BO keipsr k asxed by aay. 


^ TaltA 2. & 


«Keaan-12. 


« SJMfk. A 1S» A 12-lA 
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Here witere the knowing self 
Becomes all living beings:— 

How conld error be, how pain, 

For him who thus beholds the unity ? ^ 

The darkness vanishes, there is no longer day nor night; 
Neither being nor not-being,—blessed alone is he; 

He is the syllable Om, Savitar’s beloved light, 

From him knowledge flowed forth in the beginning.^ 

He who, his spirit purified by contemplation, 

Plunges into the Ittman,—^what measureless blessedness he feels I 
That for the expression of which words are of no avail 
Must be experienced within in the inmost heart® 

He who still craves for his desires and clings to them, 

Will through his desires be bom here and there; 

He whose desires are laid to rest^ whose self is prepared, 

From him all desires vanish here below. 

% 

He who beholds that Loftiest and Deepest, 

For him the fetters of the heart break asunder. 

For him all doubts are solved, 

And his works become nothingness. 

Like breams flow and disappear in the ocean, 

Abandoning ^ame and form, 

So the wise, freed from name and form. 

Enter into that supreme divine spirit 

In the world’s false show that has known no beginning. 

The soul slumbers; when it awakes, 

Then there wakes in it the Eternal, 

Beyond ^me and slee^ and dreams.* 

(The emancipate soul speaks):— 

That which as enjoyment, enjoyment’s object. 

And enjoyer kiiows the three states, 

Distinct l^ier^rom, O spectator, 

Pure spirit I am ever blessed. 

In me the universe h^ Its origii; 

In me alone does the All subnet, 

In me it vmiishes, this Brahman, 

Tim it k I mysdf. 

»l«4e-l *S'vet4.ia *M«tr.6.34. 

« 3.S.2,2.2.8,3.ia * Ma^dtUtya-Karika 1 . la 
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The smallest of the «n&ll I aad wmt th» km w i ginsly 
I am the motlej rich uoi verse, 

I am the Ancient, the spirit, the lord. 

Altogether of gold I am, the bleswd MaailwtatimaL 

Without hands os feet am I, jt% infisitelj' 

I see without eyes, bear withoot ears; 

1 am the wise, and l^eside me 
None other is wi^e in endlesa years 

In all the Vedas 1 am to be known, 

I am the fulgller of the Vedaa, Iwaed in the Vedas, 

Free from good and esil, imperiidtahle, 

UnbegottefE am I, without body or •ematkm; 

For me there Is neither earth nor water. 

Nor fire, nor yet wind or ether.* 


On the basis of this aod otlier paaHigw we pswpMe 
finally to attempt hwe to give a bridT dbaiactensatMB of 
those who have gained release. 

The knowle<^e of the fttman doea not tStsA emaittapar 
tion, but it is emancipatioii; for lie who poascaoeo it hao 
found the eadsteuce of the universe as well as las own 
bodily and individual existence to be an illusioei 
Everything else follows firom this. 

(1) The wise man is akdmayamdna. Bv«ry wish, 
craving, desire, all hope and fear have for him been 
destroyed; for all this presoppoeeB an object to which it 
is related. Such an object however no longer exiite for 
the wise man. “ In truth, after that they have heeooae 
conscious of this soul, Brfthmans abotain fpom deeiie for 
children and possessions and the world, and wander about 
as beggars. Fmr desire for childreQ is deMie for posHS* 
sions, and demre for poaeeaaitms is desue for the worfol; 
for all together are vain desnre.” * “ the men oi old 

time knew, wh«ai they ceased to long for descendants and 
said, ' What need have we of descendants, we whose aonl 
this’univerae is. ’Gaialapida soms this np hriefiy and 
I is-sa »Bpfc.aa 

*3 
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stirikmgly in the words —** What can he desire who has 
all ? ” The wise man therefore no longer experiences fear. 
“He who knows this bliss of Brahman is not afiaid 
either now or at any time ”; * he is no longer vexed by 
anything ” ; * “ for wherefore should he fear ? since feir 
assuredly is of a second.” * 

(2) The knowledge of the &tman transcends in¬ 

dividuality, and therefore the possibility of pain. “He 
who knows the &tman overwmes sorrow.” ® “ He who is 

in the body is possessed by desire and pain, for because 
he is in the body no safeguard is possible against desire 
and pain. He however who is firee from the body is not 
affected by desire and pain.”® “He therefore who has 
etoBsed this bridge is like a blind man who gains his sight, 
Kkfl a wounded man who is healed, like a sick man who 
becomes whole.” ’’ 

(3) “And his works become nothingness.”® All 
works, the good as well as the evil, become of no effect 
for him who has attained knowledge, as is often afi&rmed.* 
Fot the individuality which gave rise to them is for the 
wise only a part of that great universal illusion which 
he has sucKJeeded in penetrating. 

(4) For the same reason future works no longer cling 
to him, as the water does not cling to the leaf of the lotus 
flowOT.“ Fot him to dp evil is entirely excluded by his 
freedom from all d^ire. “ Therefore he who knows this 
is tranquil, subdued, resigned, patient and self-controlled. 
He sees the Self only in himself, he r^ards everything as 

8 d£ Evil does not overcome him, he overcomes all 
evil... free from evil, free from suffering, and free from 
doubt, he become a Br4hmau, he whose universe Brahman 

* KWH I. a * -Mn. a. 4. »Kfttk 4.6, la. 

♦Bfai.l.4.s. ‘caitod.7, t3. « Ctfind. 8. la. 1. 

f (MaA. a 4. a. » Mti^ 2 . a. 8. 

* ^ t!te a^ 345 £. 
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is.”^ '* Whezel^ does tlus Btihnuoi liTe? Sy Krisg as 
ehaaoe maj detenniiie."'* Hk fittine eonditk^i, m &r as 
the bodily state is ooDCemed, whleh he has east off like 
the skin of a snake, is entirely witibont importance:— 

Ka mMitet whctiier a msa, wkk lor ywoll 
A liiculreii yoam, pmesdaig lili work; 

Besaaia thm^ m tkm tibea aoi nihmrwjaiti, 

Tke staia al work clisfi imp! Io IImm.* 

(5) “ He who has reached this stide in truth fedb no 
d(mfat”;*“fc«F him all doobts are aolved";^ **ijmhom 
donbt ho beemoes a BrAhman.*** Beoaose the knowledge 
of the itman does not depend cm redSedaon {torhay hut 
on immediate intnitaoii (emuMocaX therefore he ean no 
longear he diakea by any doobt The iUommit, whcm onee it 
has been pesietnt^ can no longer delnde. The qoestioii 
of the possihility of a relapre is not and cannot be raked. 

4. I%e Doctrine of Emancipation *« Empirical Form 

(1) The fttman k unknowable. 

(2) The &tman k ^le sole reality. 

(3) The intuitive knowledge of the Atman k e mana- 
pation. 

In these three propositions is contained the meta¬ 
physical truth of the ‘teaching of die Upankhads. Its 
farther development ocmesds in bringing down, thongh 
illegitimately, thk metaphysical truth into the sphere 
where knowledge k poeeihle (just as among the Greeks 
and in lat^ philoeophy), and clothing it in empirical form. 
(1) The Atinan beonnee mi object of knowledge, which in 
truth it k not <2) The reality of the universe k main¬ 
tained, and the eonseqnent contiradktion k adjusted by 
the oft-repeated asaerticm that the universe k identkal 

* 4 .4. 2S. * B»a. Sl a. • 1»4L i. * CMad. a 14. 4. 

»M*>cLaaa •Brai.4.4.» «KstA.aa 
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with the atman. (3) Emancipation appears finally ai^ 
wrongly in the phenomenal form of causality as a becoming 
which previously had no existence, and in the 
phenomenal forms of time and space as the removal of a 
temporal and spiritual separation from the 4tman, which 
never really existed and therefore does not need to be 
removed. 

This is the origin of the empirical and therefore 
ipiafAlrfto view that deliverance (which actually subsisted 
from the very beginning, and in the very instant, of 
recognition becomes oura perfectly and consciously) is 
fiist attained fully with the dissolution of the body. 
“To him shall I enter in when I depart hence”“to 
this (worldly sphere) shall I belong only until I am 
delivered; then shall I go home”;* “and when he has 
been delivered from the body (or, after that he has been 
delivered through knowledge), then (first ultimately in 
death) is he delivered,” vimuhtas' ca vimucyate.^ The 
comparison (of life) to the potter’s wheel whidi ceases 
turning when the vessel (deliverance) is finished belongs to 
a later period,* like the distinction between those who are 
first delivered in the hour of death (videhamukti), and 
those who are already delivered during their life-time 
{jtmrmvMi). This distinction and the above comparison 
have their origin primarily from the realistic age of the 
that finds it^lf drifting towards the S^nkhya. 
Neither of them meet us in the Upanishads (with quite 
late exceptions), and are opposed to the original meaning 
of the doctrine of emancipation. According to it, every 
man, as ajon as he is' in possession of the knowledge 
of the &tman, is jimmmuHa. The continuance or 
cessation of his bodily existence is to him, as everything 
else in the world, a matter of indifference. He gains 

» a. 14. 4 * Chtod. S. 14. 2 . » KdJ^. 6. L 

* %il. i. y'0t, p. 468; Qarbe, p. 182. 
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nothing by de«th of which he was not in pe wB t wsb n 
already beforehand^ utd is. released frraos oothiBg from 
whidi he had not been slr^y released previously by 
knowledge. 

As tibe theory of the videhamukti together with the 
passages of the Upanishads that antidpate it rests Bpent 
the false supposition that between os and the &tman a 
temporal separation exists; so the hypothesis of a 
spatial separation between the two, so that a ikpartnre 
hence is necessary in order to reach the fttman, is not 
less mistaken and d^Msads op<«i an unwarranted af^plka- 
tion of the methods of erapiri^ knowledge. KeverihehMS 
this mode of representation also is not rare in the 
Upanishads, und^ the inflnenee of the asdeiit id«M of 
a departure to the gods, to BraluDaD, to the hteaysn.^ 
That the ideas whidb thus emerge are £ur from beti^ 
condstent lies in the nature of things^ We propose 
bdeSy to survey the most important passeges. 

In Brih. 3. 3 we have an altogether mythiod deesaip- 
tion (though it is put iirto the mouth of Yftjflavadkhya) 
of the way by which the offerers of the cwvamedha as 
the highest sacrifice are led hence, between the two 
shells of the egg of the univer.s, into the other world 
where the wind receives them. averting also cf re¬ 

newed d^th which is prmnised at ihe close to him whe 
knows the mind as pcurticalar and oniveraal (individual 
and oosmical pr&na) proves tliat this chapter is still to 
l)e ascribed to the age preceding the Upaniabad teaching. 
Brih. 5. 10 may be regarded as a ooatinaation of it. 
Here a descriptkn is giv«i of tbe rwjeptkm of the 
departed (without distinctioD) by tbe wiml in the <AheT 
world, after whkdi tht(H:^h the sun and moon they 
attain “ the world that is fipee firom heat and c«dd (^SohoMn 
ahimam^ ue. free from the contnuts of ear^y ejoatOMe^ 

I $»f, p. S4SL 
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in order to remain there “ perpetual years.” The dying 
man takes his way to the sun in Brih. 5. 15^ also. 
There however he recognises himself as identical wifli 
the purusha in the sun, an idea that already contains 
a suggestion of the sUman doctrine, although 'it is 
subordinated to traditional mythological conceptions. 
The same is true of Chjtnd. 5. 13, where in the first 
instance the five pranas together with the five correspond¬ 
ing organs of sense and the five nature gods are calM the 
five “openings of the gods” {devaisv^hayas), and ate 
described as “the five ministers of Brahman and do<ar- 
keepers of the heavenly world ” ; but then “ the light which 
shines there on yonder side of heaven,” which is to be 
reached through them, is identified with the light “ which 
is here within in men.” The eschatology also of Ch^nd. 
8. ‘ 1-6 exhibits tins intermingling of mythological and 
philosophical ideas. Thus in Chand. 8. 6. 1-5 the way 
hence to the sun is described that leads by the veins and 
the sun's rays that join them, although previously in 8. 3 
the world of Brahman had been shown to be not at an 
incalculable distance, but in the heart. That the funda¬ 
mental view here is philosophical, ’ and the mjdihical 
colouring a later embellishment, is proved quite un- 
mistakeably by the feet that in 8. 5. 3 from the word 
cmtrjyam, the “ solitude,” into which he who seeks 
Brahman retires, are invented “two seas in the world 
of Rahman in the third heaven from here” with the 
names ara and To this a later hand added further 

gloria oi the world of Brahman (the lake Airammndhjara^ 
tl»'fig-tree Sonmtamna, the mountain ApardjitCi, and 
the palace PraMitiviniifani). Perhaps the still more 
detailed description of the world of Brahman in Kansh. 
1- 8 is already deriv/^ from this passage. Here among 
other tdun^ not only does the pala<% Apardjitam (in 

* Is-a. is-18, 
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this place neater) recar, and a tree Ilifa a^ppMur, bet 
mentioD is made also of **tibe ae* Ara.'* Tkki ktter 
name might well be a secondary {bmudaon from the saa 
am of Ch4nd. 8. 5. S; and it woold then be evideoee 
for the dependent eluaaeter of this paasage. A dilfereiit 
view from Ch&nd. 8. 6. 1-5 is r^Mresented in the appended 
verse, Ch&nd. 8. 6. 6, whkh reenrs in Kh|h. 6. 16. Here 
the separation of the emancipated as they ascend by the 
101st vein is made to take fdaos not on entrance into 
the snu, bat immediately on qaitting the body. With 
th» is connected the .path of ^ enmneapated by the 
Grown of the head, by fire, wind and eoa, np to Brahman, 
as is described in Taitt 1. 6. All these pesss|^ sre 
onder the infioeime of the thought oi the 0p atnsh ad^ 
which they clothe in empirkai forma, while Usxtdn^ it 
with the traditikmal mythdo^csl ideta This becomse 
ot^msive in Ait. 3. 4; VSnaadem having recognwed 
himself as the ktman has “ ascended from this worM, in 
yonder world of heaven attained aQ his dewres, and has 
become immcrtal,”—^very unneowmiily afiaar Im had 
already realised hims^ to be identical with the tenaft . 
the first principle of all things. 

These cono^tiems are made dearm the developmsot 
of the theory of the as found in CSiAod. A lA 

5, and its connection with the analogons formataon of 
the Piiri^fdna in the doctriim of the five firee, the 
principal text of the doctiine ni taan sm i g ratioo, vddsh 
iias been already discoBBed- We saw* how the aonis 
of the emimdipated w^ represented as at t ai n i ng to 
Brahnwn throng a seriee <rf bri^t rtatfosw (fiame, day, 
bright half of the mon^, bright hdf of the year, year, 
san, moon and lightoiiig)y whence “they na lo»f^ 
retnm on the downward path to thin hanaan exieteiiea- 
Hie Pitiriyana was tlien next expiained aftex the uwAtfff 
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of the Devayana by means of the corresponding dark 
stations;^ this however involved, as was shown, tiie 
making the moon common to both ways. This drawback 
the author of Kaush. 1. 2 endeavours to remove by 
omitting or ignoring the preliminary steps on either 
side that lead to the moon, and bringing all thither, 
whence the ignorant return back, and the wise tread the 
Devay&na, to which by way of compensation for the 
omittei stages a series of new stations are assigned (moon, 
the worlds^ of fire, wind, Varuna, Indra, Praj4pati and 
Brahman). By the later Ved&ntists these are simply 
placed side by side with the previous stations.* In other 
respects also the theory of the less authoritative Kaushitaki 
has won a consideration not inferior to that of the 
Pafl&dgnividyd supported by the authority of Chlind. 

5. 3-10 and Brih. 6. 2. On it depend almost aU the 
later representations of the Devay&na, for example those 
especially that are found in Mund. 1. 2. 11, 3. 1. 6, 
Prasna 1. 10. By its side the thought of Y&jnavalkhya 
that the knowledge of the &tman is in itseK emanci^ 

oontinues to hold its ground, and is often associated 
without any attempt at accommodation with the theory 
of the Devay&na, giving rise as a consequence to abrupt 
contradictions; compare for example Kath. 6. 14-15 with 

6. 16, c® Mund. 3. 2. 2 with 3. 1. 10. 

An adjustment of this contradiction was sought by 
the later theory of the kramamukti or release by 
sta^, according to which the souls that fof their 
devotimi ascend on the Devayana to Brahman are not 
yet emancipated, since they still fall short of perfect 
knowledge; nevertheless they do not return back to 
earHi, (for it is said :—“ For such there is no return ”),* 
but attain perfect knowledge and therefore eternal 

^*1^. p. 335 f. 

» 6.2. IS, cawad. 4. 15, 5, 8.15. 
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deliretanoe is the ifch’M of Bnthmaa lidbre tiw ood 
of the halpci, whm that wocld ako is deshoyad.* 
In the Upasishads the hxtmammhti appeals to ha 
already advocated by the 8'vefe. Up. 1. 4, 1. 11, 5. 7. 
The verse is Hs^d. 3. 2. & xaay howmc be stili 
older:*— 


Tbqr ifho li**« g(a*pe4 ih* Mfiifitg «rf tke Ytilato Amtaiam, 
Vatht^j MigMd, pcaitoat, of im—nm 
Ib tbs wwld of BntoA of oad of ttaw 
Will mU tie aet &M bjr lu A Mtwwt fth. 


XVL pHbonou. PHiixwnsT 

1 . InArodvedon 

Every theory of the ssiveise naeliKks jadgeoaeBts 
<m the relative value or srorthkaaneea of ohjeds, aad 
thereby secupM an infloertoe 00 osr prae^eal coodsct 
Every philoec^hical syst^s thwefore hae as ^hical sade, 
whether it be matsred ot no* into a cpecisl ethical sy^eaB; 
and it is precisely this side to which oor feeling attafhea 
so great importance that we are inclined to ei^imate the 
value of a phikecqphioal thecwy of the nniverae by the 
ethical conseqn^iees which have resohed or My 
derived frmn it. We aflow ourselves to be guided in 
these matters by the old adage,—“ By their firnits y* ahall 
know them ” * Even thfe sayii^ however easix^ be tal^ 
without limi^ns. For to eontinne the ainstrotion 
employed by Jeaas, it may h^pen that a tree k good a^ 
yet bears no. « 90 good fhiit,—powbly bacanae ife 
blossoms are premiiiteiy touched by the ecdd toeath of 
the knowledge of the truth. 

This may in feet have been the ease in India. I^enial 
* efiu lU M, K«w^ »-* 
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philosophical truth has seldom found more decisive and 
striking expression than in the doctriiiie of the emand- 
|Miting knowledge of the atman. And yet this knowledge 
may be compared to that icy-cold breath which checks 
every development and benumbs all life. He who knows 
himself as the &tman is, it is true, for ever beyond the 
reach of all desire, and therefore beyond the possibility of 
immoKd conduct, but at the same time he is deprived 
of every indtement to action or initiation of any kind; 
he is lifted but of the whole circle of illusory individuid 
existence, his body is no longer his, hk works uw longer 
hk, everything which he may henceforth do or leave un¬ 
done belongs to the sphere of the great illusion, which he 
has penetrated, and is therefore of no account. Accord¬ 
ingly he lives idris'a eva, “ as it happens,”^ and though he 
wish for a hundred years of life and enjoyment, no action 
win defile him, or will defile you, evam tvayi, “ when yon 
are thus,” i.e. when the universe is for you plunged in 
the aby® of the divine being. Only painfully and 
artificially has the Bhi^vad Git& the skill to derive 
ftom these premisses a demand for heroic action, as we 
dudl see in a later put of our work. When the know¬ 
ledge of the 4tman has been gained, every action, and 
thm^re every moral action also, has been deprived of 
meaning. 

Moreover moral conduct- cannot contribute directly, 
but only indirectly, to the attainment of the know- 
kdge that brings emancipation. For this knowledge 
is not a becoming something which had no previous 
existence, and might be brought about by appropriate 
n^mis, but it is the perception of that which previously 
existed, existed indeed from all eternity. It is compmed 

* a 5. 1; lie u HaiiilAkya-K. % 37, PaismalaLiiisa 
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(as earUy as the later UpaoishiHfe) with aa-ahsaiag/ 
and like that follows of itself* and not hy tWg n 

In Uie iBfiBdte Manm ol ik» imhrcw 
The etml »le^ t whm k «w»kei 
Then there witkm im the 
Free Ijtvxii ti&ee s&d tkt^ e»d 

It was first at a later period, when the method of 
empirical knowleilge took entire poaseamon id the doetriae 
of emancipation, and ocmoetv^ it as has hana shown 
the category of causality, that the knowledge throng wUoh 
deliverance is attained eame to he regpoded an a heeoals^ 
something, as an efled of definite raiuwii, whoeh mi^it 
therefore be brought ahont by proraotei^ tstdl csaMn. 
Thus emancipation was ocmeetwed, again ampirioidly, in 
accordance with the external signs wlaeh it samsilMtod. 
These signs were principally two:— 

(1) The removal of all desire. 

(2) The removal of the oonsekwumeiw of pimality. 

It was worth while theref<»e to pxodnee «r at least to 
expedite emancipation by urtifieial means, and tlw maJt 
was two remarkable manifestatkms of the eatlUire of India, 
which iiie contained in germ in the oldei' Upankhada, and 
in a series of later Upaniahads pam thioi^ a eoaaplete 
development, 

(1) The Sannyasa. 

(2) The Yoga. 

Tlie former s(%ks by aitifieiai nMsasnres to 
desire, the latter the eouHoioosuess of jdnraiity, and thns 
to secure the attainment of the knowledge thiw^h which 
deliverance is wnmght, as fiir at least m ite external si|^ 
are concerned. Fractieal philosophy is eompiwd in these 

> jtni&MflM, Up. l^AtauprabaO* 1.14, X 40^ 4 W s 

^ prarAiuiAa, Brifa. 4.4 U; Ktmm. ISj Ei|fc. X 14; 

li J i»a w ,ai^X4; »«»4,nwMK MUb4, g ' TT. X 
*Eatkssx •ifap#[^i»i:ir.i.ix 
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two manifestations of culture, whicli pursue their course 
on parallel lines, and often touch; and it has been 
developed out of the thoughts of the Upanishads (empiric¬ 
ally <x)ncerv^ed). This we have yet briefly to treat, as 
far as the materials afforded by the Atharva Upanishads 
will allow us. First however we propose to gather to¬ 
gether here the most important ethical ideas which 
present themselves in the Upanishads, not so much arising 
from the Stman doctrine as holding a place by its side. 

2. Ethics of the Upanishads 

Europeans, practical and shrewd as they are, are wont 
to estimate the merits of an action above aU by its objective 
worth, that is by the resultant profit for neighbours, for 
the multitude, or for all men. He who has obtained the 
greatest results by this standard passes for the greatest 
man of his time; and the widow’s mite is never anything 
more than a mite. But this objective worth of a good 
action is too entirely dependent on the favourable or 
unfavourable character of environment, on mental endow¬ 
ment, on position in life, on the accessory forces of trade 
and other accidents, to be capable of serving as a standard 
cff moral value. Such a standard must have regard rather 
to the subjective worth of an action, which consists in the 
greatnefi^ of the personal sacrifice which is involved, or 
mcme strictly sj^king in the actor’s consciousness of the 
greatnei^ of the sacrifice which he believes himself 
to be making, and consequently in the degree of self- 
denial (tapas), mid sdf-renunoiation (nydsa), which is 
exhibited in the action, whether in other respects it be of 
great or little or absolutely no value for others. 

This distinction may save us from being betrayed into 
an unjust judgement when we note, at first with some 
surprise, that amongst the ancient Indians, whose con¬ 
sciousness of homan solidaiity, of common needs and 
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intensts, was bat develo|>ed, tbe ssmie the 

objective worth of roona action (that the worth it 
possesses for others) is very inferior to oors, while their 
estimate of its subjective worth (that is, its stgQifi<»Bce for 
the actor himself) was advanced to a d^pee frcKoa which we 
may leam mucL In this sense ^e epical system of the 
Upanishads concerns itself espeoally with the subjective 
interpretation of moral action, and less with their external 
rranlts; although this latter (»aadexatkm is by no means 
absolutely wanting, bat is merely sabordinated to the fimt. 
This we propose to show in the first phme by a few examplnt. 

In Ch^nd. S. 17 life hi regarded all^goneally as a great 
soma festival In this a minuitaie ethimd eykem in five 
words is incidentally interwoven, when the reward of the 
saicrifice (dal»h(nd), whu^ b to be (dieted at the greet aaeri' 
fidal feast of life, are nmned:—(l) tapoa, aseetidam; (2) 
d0nam, liberality; (3) drjavcm, right deahsg; (4)ditihied^ 
no injury to life; and (5) sat^mcranam, trathfulnoea 

In Taitt. 1. 9 twelve duties are enumerated, by the 
side of each of which the “ leuning and teaching of the 
Veda ” are constantly enjenned. Theseare:—B%fat dealing 
and tmthfolneas; ase^aetsm, self-restraint, and tnuoqniility; 
and as duties of a householdm’,—Maintenance of the 
saored fire and the agnihotiam, bo^tidity and courtesy, 
duties to children wives aud grandchildren. 

In India also, as in other countries, men believed that 
they heard the voice of the moral law-givm* (Praj&pati) in 
the roll of the thunder, whose do! da! da! k explained 
in the myth of l^rih. 5. 2 as ddoufoia! datia! daya- 
dhvam ! (be self-restrained, bb^Bsl, {ntifal)L 

The b^efioent results of good actions are bemitilully 
expressed in Mahftnhr. 9.^ “As the seent is araited afar &om 
a tree laden with fiowetiB, so also is wafted a&r the sooBt 
of a good deed.” 


> Is tfe JUiam Beetarim 8. S. 
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On the other hand, .the wicked act is sternly 
condemned in the verse preserved in Ch4nd. 5. lo, 
9 :— 

Tlie tkief of gold, and the spirit drinker, 

Tlie murderer of a Brahman, the defiler of his teacher’s bed, 

These four perish, and he who associates with them as fifth. 

The fact that only special cases are cited here instead 
of universal prohibitions of theft, drunkenness, murder 
and adultery, thus showing kek of generalisation, as well 
as the larity of such warnings in Upanishad literature, 
proves tliat offence of this character were not common, 
and that many an Indian chieftain might make in sub¬ 
stance his own the honourable testimony which As'vapati 
Kaikeya bears to his subjects:— 

In my kingdom there is no thief, 

Ko churl, no drunkard, 

None who neglects the sacrifice or the sacred lore, 

No adulterer or courteimn.^ 

This is in keeping with the gentle humane tone which 
we see adopted in the Upanishads in the intercourse of 
huslmnd and wife, father and son, teacher and student, 
prince and subject 

Where ethics found so little external work to do, they 
t*ould give tlie more .undivided attention to the internal, 
in the spirit of the proverb;— 

In thy^self know ihy friend, 

In thysjelf know thy enemy.® 

The strife with this internal foe is tapas (asceticism), 
the victory over it nydsa (self-rentinciation), and in these 
are eontained the two fundamental ideas, around which 
the ethical thought of the Uimnishads moves. Tapas has 
been already discussed in detail j * and we will only add 
»cs^ 8. n. 5. s Mag; Gita e e. »pp. es-ro. 
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here that in Mahfin&r. 8 all virtoea are qaite eorreetly 
explained as tapas, while aocerding to ilahiMr. 61 II 
“ ^ these lower mortifications ” ^ are earpaeeed bf n^dba, 
self-iennnciation. More importance than to isdated ex- 
presfflons of this character attaches to the fact that in 
ocMirse of time the ancient traditioDal Hfe-etagee of the 
brahmac’drin and ffnhastha had a third and a fourth 
added to them, in which the^e two sajoeme virtues were 
incorporated as it wore, tapcu as vdmprwUka, ami nydta 
as sawi^dtin. These four lifiB'«tages of the Brahnum —m 
student^ hooeeholder, aneknite and waadenng b^ar— 
in which aeoording to a snheeqnent view the life of everj 
TndiMt B rahman chooM be spest, were at a later time vmj 
gjgmlWn tly named dg'reuna$, *.a “idaeee rf mortifica¬ 
tion.”* The whole life shook! be passed in a smiee of 
gradually inteiKifying ascetic stages, tiiio^h whkh a 
man, more and more pturified fifom all earthly attaehimNit, 
ghonld beocone fitted fear his “ home ” (owtom), as the other 
world is designated as early as Rigv. X. 14 . 8. The entire 
history of mankind does not ptodnoe much that approaidhes 
in grandeur to this thoo^ti 

In the older Upanishads tim theory of the ferar 
fty ramna is Seen in ooorse of formation. Carted. 8. 15 
mentions only tiie Brahman-stodent and hoasehoidiMf, 
and promises to these in return for atody, the b^sti^ 
oi ehUdren, the practice of yoga, abstinenee firemi doi^ 
injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence without letiom. 
Cfetod. 2. 23 . 1 names the tapas (of the awAorite) 
by side with these as a third “ branch oi dat^ " ^ 

still no progrestive series. Bather aceoiding to 
passage the Brahman-students, in so fer as they do not 


^ A liat of iriueh i» |^t«« 13» ISe •naikr •erto* of ritimm i* tWia 1- % 
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elect to remain permanently in the house of the teacher, 
appear to have devoted themselves partly to the honse- 
holdfflr’s state, partly to the life in the forest. It is in 
harmony with this that in Chtod. 5. 10 among the dying 
the ancWrite in the forest and the sacrificer in the vilh^ 
appear side hy side. Chand, 2. 23. 1 contrasts aU three 
branches of duty with the position of the man who 
“ stands fest in Brahman.” So too in Brih. 4. 2. 22, 
those who practise (l) the study of the Veda, (2) sacrifice 
•^md almsgiving, (3) penance and fasting, are contrasted 
with the man who has learnt to know the §.tman, and in 
consequence becomes a muni and pravrdjin (pilgrim). 
Both have attained the knowledge of the S,tman, and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage Bjih. 
3. 5, on the contrary the Brihmana is stiQ distinguished 
ftom the muni as a higher grade. In Brih. 3. 8. 10 also 
the knowledge of the S,tman as the highest aim is 
differentiated both from the sacrifices and benefactions 
(of the householder), and from the practices of topos (of 
the-Miehorite). All these passages assume only the three 
stag^ of Bra^an-student, householder and anchorite, and 
contrast with them the men who know the Stman. The 
last were originally “ exalted above the (three) As'ramas.” ^ 
This very position however of exaltation above the 
8s'ramas became in course of time a fourth and highest 
tocama, which was naturally assigned to the end of fife, 
so that studentship, and the positions of householder and 
andmrite (which stood side by side) preceded it as 
temporary giad^ in this successive order. Until a late 
period howev^" the separation between the third and 
fourth fisTamas, between the v^aprastha practising tapas, 
mad tile sannylsin who has succe^ed in attaining ny^sa, 
was not stnetly carried out. An intimation of the fourfold 
number of the Ss'ramas is perhaps already afforded by the 

* ailfSrramn, as it is s(^ in Svct A 21, Kaiv. 24. 
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words of Mund. 2. 1. 7 :—“ nK>rtification, the life ci 

a Br&hman, instruction.” .Otherwi» the eldest 
which names all four 48 'rsmas in the correct order, wo^ 
be J&bala Up. 4 :—“When the period of BrahmaD-etadent' 
ship is ended, a man becomes a honsehoider; after he 
has been a householder, he becomes an anchorite; idter 
he has been an anchorite, let him trsTel about on 


pilgrimage.” 

The further development of the theory of the foor 
as’ramas belongs to the later period of the dhsormaadirae 
and dharmas'astras. Here we propose merely to • 
brief survey of the substance of the teaching of the 
Upanishads on this subject. 

(l) The Brakmac'drin. “S'vetaketa waa iha eon of 
(Uddalaka) Aruni. To him said his father, ‘ S^vetafertn, 
go forth to study the Brahman, for none of onr family, my 
dear son, is wont to remiun unlearned, and a 
hanger-on of the Br&hman order.’ ” ^ From this remark it 
seems to follow that at that time entrance upon the life of 
a Brahman-student, while it was a eommendaWe eoatom, 
was not yet universally enjoined upon BrA hm a n a. The 
entrance also of SatyakAma upon studentship appeals to 
be his voluntary determination.* It was posable fee s 
TTiitn to receive instruction from his father, as S'vetaketa,* 
or at the hands of other teachers, as the same S'vetakela.* 
The request to be received must fdlow duly (ilrt&eiw, 
ep. vidhivat, Mund. 1. 1. 3 ), t.e. according to Bfib. 6. 2. 7 , 
with the words ,—upetimi aheim hfutvontam. The stodeat 
takes the fuel in his hand as a token that he is billin g to 
serve the teacher, and eq)eciaily to maintain the saem 
fires.® Before receiving him, tive teacher nmkee iaqairf 


J Chfind. 6.1.1. * CJlitoA. 4- 

* Chted. 5. 3.1, Brih. 6. 2.1, Kaaab. 1.1. 

<Cliand.&l. l;diieruigftomtiepw«ag*j»*q»^ , 

*Kau8l».4.1^ChSBd.4.4. 6, S, 1*. 7,8. 7. ^ & 10-*i *■ li-«, Ww* 

12, PraBTia 1. h 
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into his birth and family,^ but yet, as this example shows, 
in a very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
^ven even without formal reception {anupantya).^ The 
duration of the period of instruction is twelve years,* or 
“a series of years.”^ S'vetaketu also begins to receive 
instruction at the age of twelve,® and continues his study 
for twelve year’s. During this time he has “ thoroughly 
studied all the Vedas,”* namely the ver-ses of the Rigveda, 
the formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the Smra,^ 
apparently therefore only the saiirhrt^. In other instances 
there appears to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example Upakosala has tended the sacred fires for 
twelve years, and yet the teacher can never make up his 
mind to impart to him “the knowledge.”* Satyakama is 
sent at first with the teacher’s her-ds of ciittle into a 
distant country, where he rerrrains for a succession of 
years.® A further act of service on the part of the 
brahmac'ai’in consists in his going to beg for the teacher.” 
On festival occasions also we find him in the train of the 
teacher and awaiting his commands. “ Together with 
and after these acts of service “ in th© time remaining 
over from work for the teacher ” {guroli karma-atis eshena) 
the study of the Veda is prosecuted.^ The consequence 
was sometimes rather darkening of knowledge than 
rml enlightenment." We further find the students 
wandering from place to place; “they hasten from all 
sides ” to famous teachers, like water down the hill; “ 
they rmm as far as the land of the Madras (on the 
Hypha^) “ in order to learn the sacrifice.”” As a rule 
however they live as ant&vdsins in the house of the 
teadxer, and not a few found this manner of life so 

^ Qttol 4. ' 4 * 4. * CMnd. 5.11. 7. ® OktiML 4.10.1. 

* Cbamt 4. 4. U. ^ CMnd. 6.1. e Ch^d. 6.1. 2. 

^ CMnd. 6. 7.2. ^ GMad. 4.10.1-2, ^ CMnd. 4.4. 5. 

» 4,3. 6, B|ik 3.1.2. CablWi. 8.15. 

••CMaii. L i. « Taifct. 1. 4. S. Brili- 3, 7. 1, 3.3.1, 
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congraial that they “ settled permaDentlj in the teMlMs''s 
hoose." ^ 'The otheis were dismistsd at the ciose of the 
period of studentship with advioe* cmt adstecdrione:— 

“ After he has stadied the Veda with him Uie taecher 
admonishes his pupil,—‘ Speidc the truth, do ycmr daty, 
forsake not the study of the Veda; after yon haTe 
presented the appropriate gifts to the ieac^ter, take ewe 
that the line of your race be not broken.'”* Further 
admcmitions follow, not to negleet health and poeewdom, 
to honour father, mother, teacher and goMt, to be blina»> 
less in act and life, to bononr superiors, to bestow ahm in 
the appropriate manner, and in all dotthtfol oases to ocdar 
trimuftlf according to the judgement of appxored aathariiiea. 

(2) The Grikastha. “ He who retoras home ftma the 
family of the teacher, after the prascribed study ctf the 
Veda in the time renaaining over frcm weak for the 
teacher, and pursues the private study of the Veda in (his 
own) household in a pure neighhourhood (whrace Rn thmans 
are permitted to live), trains up pious (swis and pnpikK 
subdues all his o^ns in ^ kiman, and heaves injures 
no living thing except on sacred ground (at the aamiSoe^ 
he in truth, if he maintains this manner of life all his 
days, enters into the world of Brahman and do« not 
return back.” * According to this pawage, the luma^older 
may remain in that state all his life long without doing 
injury to his souL According to Ch&i^ 5. 10, on the 
nontirary, for those “ who in the village (Aserve the nfesa 
with the woiria—‘Sacrifice and works of paely a» our 
service,’” for thoee therefore who continae in toe hetn^ 
holder’s state to the md of life, toe traneimit rewasd m 
toe moon is appointed and a rton to a new earthly 
ATifttATvfip. The most imperative duty of toe houstoeldfw 
is to establish a family and to beget a son to eontanne hie 

«0UBd.aia. 
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father’s works. This subject has been already eon- 
sidered.^ Several wives are permitted, as in' fact Y4jna- 
valkhya himself had two.* Farther duties of the grihastha 
aie named,—sacrifice, study of the Veda, and almsgiving.* 
How far the obligation of sacrifice suffered prejudice 
through the.ideas of the Upanishads has been already 
discussed.* 

(3) The Vdnaprastlia and (4) the Sannya^n {hhikshu, 
potriwr^aka). A distinction between these two periods 
of life was established at first gradually. Originally the 
solitary life in the forest existed as a special “kind of 
vocation ” {dharmaskandlia) side by side with the fk>8ition 
of householder,® Later it may have become usual to 
retire into the solitude of the forest on the approach of old 
age^ after the obligations of the householder had been 
satisfied. Y^jiiavalkhya is an example, when he addresses 
hfe wife Maitreyi :—“ I will, now abandon this state (of 
householder), and will therefore make a division between 
thee and Otyayant”® With Y^jfiavalkhya this step 
means the putting into practice of his teaching in Brih, 
3. 5. 1:—“ In truth, after that BrAhmans have gained 
the knowledge of this soul, they abstain from desire for 
children and desire for passessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars.” Here the third and the 
fourth states arc not yet distinguished. The case is 
otherwise with the king Brihadratha, who surrenders his 
kingdom, journeys into the forest, and gives himself up to 
the most painfiil mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun 
and standing with arms crossed, and yet is obliged to 
confess:—“ I am not acquainted with the atman.” ^ Here 
the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic practices 

pl 2S& ff. * Brill. 2. 4, 4. 5. 

» Chftxid. 2. 23..1, & 6. 1-2, Bpli. 4. 4. 22, a 8. 10. 

« p. 61-66. * ChAnd. 2. 23. 1, 5. 10. 1-3. 

« Brih. 2. 4. 1 (4. 6. 1-2). » Maitr. 1. 2. 
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with meditation,^ has not jet attained the bighee^ goal; 
if anyone without knowing the fttman “ practutes asceticuan 
for a full thousand years, to him it brings only finite 
(reward).” * Asceticism leads only to the jPitriy&na,* and 
the case is different only with those who can say;—“ Faith 
is our asceticism.” * Penance and fasting are ,only the 
means by which Br&hmans “ seek to know ” the Atman.* 
Aocoiding to some, tapas is indispensable as a means to 
the knowledge of the Atman;* according to others, H is 
superfluous as har as any fruits of the system ooooeraedL* 

For as long as the goal was future the hope might be 
cherished of approaching near to it by serering by amana 
of asceticism the tie that Imds to this life. If however 
emancipation is the dKoovery of oneself as the Atman, and 
therefore something that only needs to be recognised ae 
already existing, not to be brought about as though it were 
future, the asceticism of the vAnaprastha becomes as super¬ 
fluous as the grihastha’s sacrifice and study of the Veda.* 
He who knows the Atman is otyds'jwmtn, “ exalted al»ve 
the (three) As ramas.”* He has attainetl that which the 
ascetic only strives after, complete release from his 
individuality and from all that pertains to it, a.s family, 
possestions and the world.* He is called gannyanny 
because he “casts off everything from himself” (samr-ni- 
as), because he “wanders around” homeless (pat'tvtxij, 
■parivrdjaia), because without possessions he lives only a-s 
a “l)eggar” (Niih^iu). 

3. Ifte Sannydsa 

The Sannydsa, which is originally only the rejwstioo 
of the entire BrAhmanical mode of life with its three 

» CWiiMi. 2.23.1. * S. 8.10. * Bria, «• X la 

* rs.fa>Yl 5.10.1. * Bjife. 4. 4. 22. 

* Maitr. 4. 3, *» 

r iSbSla Up. 4. * BriL 8. 6,4. 4. 21. * S'tH. A *L 

'• ^. 8 . 5 , 4 . 4 . 22 . 
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ferramas, assumed in course of time the position of a 
fourth and highest us'rama, which as a rule, though not 
necessarily, would first be entered upon towards the clo«» 
of life after passing through the stages of bi’ahmac'arin, 
gphastha and vsinaprastha It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning. If it was originally an apparent conse¬ 
quence of the knowledge of the S,tman, it became now a 
final and most certain means by which it was hoped to 
attain that knowledge. The SannySsa accordingly is 
represented as such, a means to the knowledge of the 
fttman and to emancipation in a series of later Upanishads 
(the mc«t important are Brahma, Sannydsa, Aruneya, 
KainJ^msrvii,Paramal\mi\&a,Jah 6 la,As ramia)\ and from 
tliese we propose to endeavour to sketch a picture of this 
most diaracteristic feature of Indian religious life. Re¬ 
membering however the slight regard which the Sann- 
y&sins, following the example of YHjfiavalkhya,^ entertain 
for the Vedic tradition, and the lack of other authority, it 
is inteUigible that the rules and formulas out of which the 
&innyi8a Upanmhads have been compiled are in details 
full of contradictions. 

{\) Prdimiwwy (xmditions of the Sannyoksa. A clear 
distinction between these four Ss'ranras is found only in J&b. 
4 and As'r. 1 - 4 . The latter Upanishad distinguishes the 
third and fourth stages by the fact that all four varieties 
of tire v&naprastha continue to observe the sacrifice in 
tire fo^t, while the four varieties of the sanny^in are 
alffiolved from it J&b. 4 enjoins entrance into the 
sannylsa only after passing through the stages of 
brahmac'&rin, gphastira and vinaprastha, but permita tire 
tremtition dir^t ftom any stage. Similarly in £an|h. 1 
the injuirction is given to renounce the world “in the 
right order,” while in Kan^. 2 a deviation ftom it is 
^Bcrwed. In Sanny, 1 renunciation is defined as an 
* 3. B, 4.4 fil. 
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“advance beyond the stages of life” (therefow still not a 
fourth stage). According to the descnptioQH of l^umy. 2 
and K.anth. 4 the transition is direct lioixi the poctithm of 
householder to renunciation ; and the reason for this may 
be either that grihastha and vftnaprastha are still placed 
side by aide as preliminary stages of renunciation,* <» 
that v&naprastha and sanny^ain are not yet definitely 
separated.* 

{2)I>^rtmrefroml%fe. TlMSennyjtead«inHQdsa8ur< 
r^der of all possessions, a resigning ^ seven upper ai^ 
seven lower worlds, which on thk oocaekm are enniBanaiedl,* 
an abandonment of sons, brothers, relatives,* fathar, son 
and wife,* of teachers and relatives,* of ehihlrui, friea^ 
wife and relatives,* a leaving behind of femily,* In am 
passage only* is permissi(m given for him who renooneea 
the world to be accompanied by his wife. The Sannyisa 
is accordingly a complete separation from life ; and thezer 
fore in this instance also, as at death, a pnrificatkm 
{samshdra) by sacred text and ceremonies hag to be 
observed.** In particular the candidate for imiaiu^tioD 
has still to offer a sacrifice for the last time, in the de¬ 
scription of which the texts greatly differ. In Bmaj. i 
an offering is prescribed to the deceased and a sscrifioe to 
Brahman (brdJimesJttj); henceforth the man who has re- 
uounced the world lives without offerings to tlm deceased 
and sacrifices.** Kanth. 4 requires that in the first place 
for twelve successive days an agnihotram with milk ^idl 
be proffered, during which time the saerificcr hhsadff 
shall live only on milk ; then after seleetmg oitce again 
as before all the hitherto recognised sacrificdal piiests,** 
he is to offer a vairvanara sacrifice (i.e. to Agni Vab'vS- 

1 As ia C%ted. S. 23. 1. * As is A'nr. 3-4, and istse. 

*Ar. L *lr.l. »Ar-a *Kta|kA 

^Pte. 1. •Ar.i. »*9BMiy.l. 

Par. 4. ** Eaj^^. 1. 
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iiara, probably to be understood as in Ch&nd. 5. 19-24),^ 
accompanied by a mouse to Praj^pati (perhaps as ransom 
from the duty of begetting), and a cake of three layers 
to Vishnu.® In J&b. 4, on the contrary, the saciifice to 
Prajapati is disapproved of,, and only that to Agni as 
Pr4na is demanded (probably therefore the vais'vdnam, 
sacrifice), but subsequently direction is given for a 
Tfuidhdtaviya offering to the three elements, sattvcm^ 
mjas and tcmm. Thus too in J&b. 4, in harmony with 
the separation of all four stages here carried out, he who 
enters upon the Sanny4sa is thought of as a v&naprastha; 
Mid tliis is the ground of the immediately following 
pr^ription, that the priests shall cause the fire to be 
brought from the -village; if no fire is to be had, the 
offering shall be made in water, “ for water is all the 
dmties.” ® This offering is made with the words, “ Om! 
I offer to all the deities, svdhd,” where the word om im¬ 
plies aU three Vedas; * and thereupon the saciificer shall 
taste the fat and savoury meats of the sacrifice. Accord¬ 
ing to Kanth. 1 he is to stretch his limbs symbolically 
over the sacrificial utensils, thereby signifying his renun¬ 
ciation of them. Kanth. 4 oimnrands him to throw his 
wooden vessels into the fire, the earthen into water, and to 
give the metal ones to his teacher; elsewhere he is to throw 
the bmken wocd into the fire.® Thereby he symbolically 
takes the fire, whicli henceforth he will no longer maintain, 
into himself,® or into his body.® The sacrificial fire he 
takes up into the fire of his belly,® the Glyatri ® into the 
fire of Ms speech.®® It is probably this taking up of the 
sacrificial fire into his own body which is symbolically 
intmid^ when he who has renounced the world, addressing 

1 and4. 4. > cp. «^.p. 190f. ♦Mb. 4. 

♦ BUBf. I* EaQtl}. 4. * Sannj. 1. ■ Sani^. 2. 4. 

wliidi for fatare lie offsis tbe pr^ua-agaibotram, »t»p. p. 124 f. 
the Vedft, Qbtod. 3.12.1. i® Ar. 2. 
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the fire has to consume a handful of ashes from the 
embers,* or to smell the fire* Besndes this cerommtj, 
mention is made of a special initiation (dthftd)* whi^ 
must be completed by means of the hymn Atharvav. II. 

8 :—“ When Manyu chcee himself a wife firmn out of the 
sahkslpa,” etc. Since this hymn expresses itself in 
depreciatory style of the of the body,* this appli¬ 

cation of it perhaps meant that a man thereby deeliured 
himself ficee from his owu body. After thus separating 
himself from sacrifimal duties, a hi^y ngaifi^t act 
followed, upon which accordingly stress is by all th« 
texts, namely the laying aside of the sacred thread, the 
token that he belongs to the Bcfthmuikal ehun,* and ^ 
lock of hair which indicates his fiamily descent.* Q^os- 
finth meditation alone is to serve as the samifieial eosd,* 
and knowledge as the lock of hair,* the timekes Itmaa is 
to be both sacred thread and lock of hair for him who has 
renounced the world.® According to Ka^tb* ^ the sacred 
thread, according to Jkb. 6 this and the lock of hair, are 
offered in water with the words “ wdhd to the earth **; 
according to Ar. 2 the Sacred threao and lock of Imir 
are to be buried in the earth or sunk in water. The later 
systematising of As'r. 4, which distinguishes fcMir grmies cf 
^nnylisins, insists on the retention of the lock of hair and 
the sacred thread by the Bahiidaka, the lock of luur withcmt 
thread by the Hamsa, and aUotra only the Paia m a hsm se 
as the highest grade to dispense wi^ lock of hair ami 
sacred thread, or even to shave the Imad. On this point 
also difference of opinion exists. ELa^th' 2, S, 4 denmnds 
removal of the hair of the head, JAlx 5 complete baldneBB, 

* Kau^h. 4. *J4b.4. *SiBBy.a, 

♦ ep. the translation, AilgmtetHt Binkitiais, ?70-t7T. 

•Ka^jth. 2, 8, 6, Ar. 1,2, 5, Btahsaa 8. 

•rOM, Ka^th. 2, 8, Ar. 1 , B»h»*8, Bw. 1. 

^ Sr&linEft ^ P&r» 2* 

2 . 
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Kaj^tk 5 only a lesser tonsure, Sanny. 3 and Kanth. 5 re¬ 
moval of the hair on the privy parts and armpits. Last of 
£dl, the separation from the son takes place, who accompanies 
his father for a certain distance, after which with festive 
greeting both turn right round and go their way without 
looking back ; and the son is not permitted to shed tears.^ 
(3) Dress and Equipment. On these also great 
differences of opinion exist. The robe should accoiriing 
to Sanny. 3, Kanth. 5 be dark red, according to Jab. 5 
colourless, according to Kantk. 2 tom or made of bark, 
according to Sanny. 4 patched. As'r. 4 permits the 
Bahudaka to wear a loin-cloth and dark red robe, the 
Paramahaihsa only rags and a loin-cloth. Par. 4 requires 
of-the latter that space be his clothing, Jab. 6 that he 
i^uld live “ naked as he was bom.” Together with the 
coat, girdle and thread, the staves also of pahts'a, bilva or 
as'vattha wood, which serve to distinguish the castes, must 
be laid aside.' In their place the triple staff, composed of 
three staves twisted together {tridaTulam, probably as a 
token of the reconciliation of caste differences), makes its 
appearance,* but even this is sometimes forbidden.* We 
have instead the single staff (token of complete nsconcilia- 
tion),® or the staff of bamboo.® Even this however is pio- 
hibited^ with the remark that he who carries .knowledge 
akme m his staff is rightly named a man with a single staff. 
Asr. 4 introduces system again here by permitting the triple 
staff to the Bahudaka, to tbe Hamsa the .single staff', and 
allows no staff to the Paramahamsa. Similarly in Sanny. 
3 a sfeve, in Kanth. 5 a ragged cloth is allowed for the 
stmining of liquid, to prevent the destruction of any living 
thing; on the contrary, in Jftb. 6 and the verses of Kanth. 
5 even doth-strainei’s are forbidden. A covering is per- 
nutted by Par. 1, but Pm^. 2 prohibits this for the highest 

^ *Ar. 6 . »Sanny. 4. 

«Par. 1. «Ar. 


^ Par. 3. 
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grade. A summary in verse is given of ti»e objects whielt 
a less strict observance allows to the S&nnyjbin 

Pot, (Irinkiiig-cttp and Sank, 

The three sapporta, a pair of i^oee^ 

A patched robe giyiiig proteetiosi 
In heat and cold, a loin-cloth. 

Bathing drawers and strainiog doth, 

Triple staff and co^eTlet.i 

The!^ same objects, the very verse being repaired, «re dbe- 
where forbidden to the Sanny&sin,* and with this ^ esont- 
eration in the prose of J&b. 6 agrees. Another {MOHigs* 
allows them to the Bahudaka, and forbids them only to thh 
Paramahamsa. The direction of Ar. 5, that he who has 
renounced the world shall bear the sylkble tm on Ms 
limbs, is unique. 

(4) Food. The Sannj^sin must live by b^gingi* oofy 
bread given in charity and brok«i fruits are to be Mi 
food,® or water, air and fririts.® Food should be asked of 
all four castes,^ the distinctions (rf which have im iwager 
any existence for the Sannyllsin. Ast. 4 distinguishes hm 
also four grades; the Kutle'aras are to beg in the hcmseB 
of their children, the Bahudakas of well-to-do Brihmaa 
families, and the Paramahaihsas alone of ail four castes^ 
In hewing the Sanny^sin is to employ a clay or wooden 
vessel, or a gourd,® but elsewhere the rate is laid down that 
his beUy slmuld form his vessel,* his hand,* or his belly 
or band ^ He who has renounced the world “ i^udl eat 
the bread of charity, but give no alms ” (&4»h*Sds'f na 
dadydt, for which might be read with a very slight change 
hhihdids't ’shod adydt, “ living on the breirf of dbsnty he 
shall eat little ”).* Hiis would be in harmony with otlmr 
passages, according to which 1» wIk> 1ms renounced the 

^Saniiy. 4. »Ka^^th. a *irr.4w 

* 5. * Sanny. 4, 5. •SMBD(y. 4. 

»Ks»th.2. *Ar.4. *i:ai^^Jttk«. 

••Ka^tka. “Ar.ft. 
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world should use his food only as medicine,^ should avoid 
eating sufficient to put on fat, but should remain thin * 
Nevertheless, should he feel weak, he should not pursue 
th^ tmd other abstinences so far as to give rise to dis¬ 
order*.* if he is ill, he should practise self-mortification 
only in the spirit or by means of words.* Elsewhere it 
is said, extending the theory of the Pr&n4gnihotra: ‘— 
“That which he eats in the evening is his evening 
sacrifice, in the morning his morning sacrifice, at the 
new noonth his new moon sacrifice, that at the full moon 
his full moon sacrifice, and when he cuts (afresh) in the 
sprii^ the hm of his head, his beard, the hair of his body, 
and his nails, that is his agnishtoina (a kind of Soma 
sacrifice ”).* 

(5) Place of abode. The essential characteristics of 
riM man who has renounced the world are already imphed 
in the three chief names which he bears. As sannydain 
he must “ cast everything from him,” as hhikshu live only 
as a “beggar,” and as joarivrdj, parivrdjaka must wander 
about homeless as a “ pilgrim (vagrant).” He is no longer 
tied to any locahty. He has no further interest in dying 
in AvirtvoMom (a place at Benares-that ensures imme^te 
salvation for those who die there), for he bears always with 
Mm the Vanim0, and the (two streams, between wMch 
Benares lies, and from which it derives its name Vdrdi^eiat}, 
as the arches {vara^) of his eyebrows and his nostrils 
(ndsd).'' As a rule he is to make his home by the 
side of water,® on sand-banks in a river or before the 
doom d a temple,® or to sit or lie on the bare earth.*® 
According to Jftb. 6, he should “r®nain homeless in a 
deserted house, or a temple of the gods, on a heap of. grass, 
or an antheap, or tunong the roots of a tree, in a potter’s 

* Ka#i, % Ar. 3. »Kavth.2. »Kaath.2. *Hh.6. 

1-2. •Kl^lth.2. 

* Sanar. 4 6. >*Jb. 4. 
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shed, by a sacrificial fire, on an island in a river, is a 
cave in the mountains, a glen, or a hollow tree, by a water¬ 
fall, or on the bare earth.” He may tarry only ooe night 
in a village, only five nights in a town.^ An exoeptkm ia 
allowed in the rainy season.* During the four mcmtha of 
rain he may remain in a village or a town ;* in the re¬ 
maining eight he is to wander abont either alone or in the 
company of another.* 

(6) Occupation. The Sannyfian, as wo have seen, no 
longer offers sacrifices, the place of these bang 
tie nourishing of his own body,* and amilariy he 
to live without study of the Veda,* witimit the Vadic 
textsbut he is to “recite the Ara^yakam and the 
Upanishads fiwm all the Vedas."* All Ae texts require 
of him “ bathing, meditation, and porificatkm by SMUed 
waters,” * washings at intervals of three days,* waaloBgi 
and rinsing of the mouth “ with water as the vessel" {ij$, 
without a vessel).^ In particular there is also en^ned 
upon him silence,“ meditation," and the practice of 
His chief virtues are described as “ch^ty, ab^ineni» 
from doing injury, poverty and tenthfulneea.” “ He aaye: 
—“ All living creatures are at peace with me, for by me 
everything has been created.” “ He must not aco^ gtibi, 
or touch it, not even once look at it” He has ab^oned 
all desire, knowledge is his staff, therefore is he ri^tly 
named “ with a single staff”; he however who takes the 
wooden staff, because it gives him foeedemr " to of mj- 

thing,” is a folse saunyltsin, and goes to helL" He <m 

^ Eantli. 2; according to An. 4, tbis rale int baeoaua biadi^g at fte 
Haxitsa stage. 

* BLaiitii. 6. 

* Kanth. 2.; a gloss malces only two oi them, ep. 
p.m 

♦Ar.4. *Ka?^th.4. *Par.l,lr.l. 

* Ar. 2. * Sanny. 4, Ea^fb. &■ '* Ax. S. *' E e e t fc . i. 

“Ea^tka >»Ar.a “SaaBy.4, 

«Ar.a >»Par. 4. “Pw.a 
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contrary who has truly renounced the world “ should Ind 
farewell to lust, anger, desire, infatuation, deceit, pride, envy, 
self-will, presumption and falsehood.” ^ He is “ free firom 
the six surges (of sams4ra :—hunger, thii-st, vexation, error, 
old age and death), and leaves behind him censure, pride, 
jealousy, deceit, haughtiness, longing, hatred, pleasure, 
pain, desire, anger, greed, error, joy, disappointment, self- 
will and everything of the kind; and because his own 
body is regarded by him merely as a carcase he turns 
away for ever from this decaying body, which is the cause 
of doubt, perversity and error, and directs his mind stead¬ 
fastly to that (Brahman), makes his home in him, and 
knows of him, who is tranquil, immutable,—‘ I am that 
timeless one, consisting wholly of bliss and knowledge, it is 
I myself, he is my highest state, my lock of hair, my sacred 
thread.’ ” ® He is not elated by praise, does not curse when 
he is reviled.* “ He does not attract and he does not cast 
off; for him there are no longer Vedic texts, or meditatiwi, 
orworship, or visible and invisible, or joined and disjoined, 
or I and thou and the world, , . . steadfast in pain, in 
ple*Bure without desire, in longing self-restrained, in all 
things dependent neither on beauty nor ugliness, free from 
hatred and free from joy. The motions of every impulse 
have been stilled, he abides only in knowledge, firmly 
founded in the &tman.”* “Then he may enter upon the 
great journey, by abstaining from nourishm^t, throwing 
himself into the water or the fire, or choosing a hero’s death; 
car he may betake himself to a hermitage of the aged.” ® 

4. The Yoga 

Emanmpafron consists in the consciousness of unity 
with the &tman as first principle of all things. It is 
^semtislly on the one hand an annihilation of all desire, 

* At, 4. * Par. 2. » Ka^tk 6. 

^ Pw. 4. * Kftiytli . 4, J&k a. 
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and on the oiiier an annihihUaon of the iBrakwi «f a 
mwifojd universe. The fir^ as we saw, is tife ahn of the 
sannydaa.; to eflFect the latter by piepaiatory art^dbi 
means is the function of the yogok It k ther^fee, impart 
from excrescences and exagg^ations, a perfectly isteJIi^bie 
consequence of the doctrine of the Upankhada For if 
the highest end k contained in the knowlef^e «f wM- 
identity witii the &tman, why r^onld we not attcmilit 
to reach it by purposely dk^vzog tim ties that Mgni 
to the Olusory world of phenomena, and hf arff- 
ooncentration ? That the external world derim or 
no advantage from the practiees of ^ Toga doM net 
enter into consideration &r a truer ethical 
The only real consideration that may be oiged the 

practices of yogs, which have always been highly 
in India, and are to this day wklely sju^ad (pieokd^ as 
they may be urged against the aeLf-impoe^ aeta of 
penance among the Pietists of the West), ocmskts in 
that they aim at bringing about in an artifickl way that 
which is only thoroughly gmuine when it or^inrtas 
naturally and without the assktcuuje of our will Tmt os 
qyi n'est naturel est imparfait, as Napoleon wonld ham 
sud. In other respects the phenomena of yoga uo shin 
not only, as has often been asserted, to certain discimed 
conditions that exkt also among ourselves (hypnotisB}, 
catalepsy, etc., upon which we do not enter amoe 
material to hand in the Upankhads does not suggest it), 
bat also with the entirely healthy and joyous pheaMKaenon 
of SBsthetic contemplation, llie more than ecuthiy ^ 
which we experience at tiie sight of the beautiful in nakne 
or in art depends upon a forgetfulness of <me's own 
individuality, and a union of subject and object, timihx 
to that which the yoga endeavours to aeeuie by artiidsl 
means. These means wc propoee now to eesMidar. 

>* 19 . pi 364. 
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In post-Vedie times the practice of yoga was develope^i 
into a formal system with its own text-book (the sutras of 
Patafijali). The rise of this system, as its first beginnings 
in Kith. 3 and 6, S'vet. 2 and Maitr. 6 show, belongs to 
the time when the original idealism of the Upanishad 
teaching began already to harden into the realistic 
philosophy of the Slhkhya. On this foundation, whidi 
-was fer from being adapted to its original conception, the 
later yoga system was raised. This system therefore lays 
the chief stress on external means (sddhana), and the 
external results thereby attained (vibhilti); and regards 
the union with the only real Itman, which was the 
original aim of the yoga, as a separation [hxivalyam) of 
the purusha from the prakriti, dismissing entirely into 
the background that which was properly its chief concern, 
the meditation on the Itman by means of the syllable om. 
Only the theism was preserved over from the latar 
Upanishads, in contrast to the chosen basis of the Slhkhya; 
and thus external support was secured for the system, 
although no real life could ever be fostered on this un¬ 
congenial ground.*^ A remarkable testimony to tl™ 
theistic modification of the S^hkhya system in the servia 
of the doctrine of the yoga is given by the C'ulik& Upani¬ 
shad, which, starting from the twenty-five principles of the 
SMkhya, ranks the ts'vara with them on purely external 
grounds “ as the twenty-sixth” (or probably by the inser- 
ftion of 4tman as twenty-seventh),® and recognises its 
difltrence from the purushas only in the freedom with 
which it drinks firom the breasts “ of its foster-mother 
MAyi. ”:— 

The <^ildreii indeed are nxunberless, 

Th^t drink th^ of the world of sense, 

Yet one alone drinks of it as God, 

Freely following his own will,® 


* mip. p. 2381 


® CtL 14. 


8 Cth 6 . 
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In the sequel we limit oixrselves to yoga, m fiv a* 
we are able1^ follow it up through the Upanidtads, m 4 
adopt foom the post-Yedic syst^ 1061617 « the fome- 
woric of our picture the “ei^t membero'’ (oAga), into 
which the yoga is divided on the practical a&d of 
which the five last (with tarha as a sixth) are aheady 
enumerated in two passages of the UpaBwLNds, thot^ 
not yet in the regular order.* ^Dre kter 
are as foUows:—(1) yama, diacaplim (oonautof la 
abstinence from doing injury, trathfofoeas, hniriwifji^ 
chastity, poverty); (2) myoma, ae^-ieatiomt (ptttlEy, 
contentment, ascefidsm, study, devotion); (S) 
sitting (in the right place and in the correct 
attitude); (4) ‘prdn^iydma, regulstdon of the brea^; 

(5) 'pratydhdra, suppression (of the mgans of mm); 

(6) dkdrariA, concentration (of the atfaBn fi»t» ) • (y) 
dhydnam, meditation; (8) mmddhi, absmptkHt (oon^like 
union with the object of meditaticm): 

These requirements we see already presented sepantafy 
in the older Upanbhads. Thus we have praty^kSka in 
the direction of Ch&nd. 8. 15, “ to bring all his organs to 
rest in the itman,” and prdnaydma, wh«Et 1. 5. 2$ 
enjoins as the “sole vow” to inhale and exhale. Bere 
and in other passages* the regulated breath talsM the 
place of the sacrifiee, and seems thencefc«ward to i»va 
been adopted into the yoga as a symbolic nA. The weed 
yoga in a technical sense iret occurs, exclusve d Tisitt 
2. 4, in Kith. 2. 12 (adiySima-yoga), 6. 11, 18, SveA 
2. 11, 6. 13, Maitr. 6. 18, etc. The true explamdaoB of it 
as “ harnessing, arranging ” is evident from the ex|maEaoii 
dUmdnam yunjita occurring in MahSnIr. 63. 21 and Maitas. 
6. 3 ; while in Maitr. 6. 25 the yoga seems to have bewi 
conceived as a “ union ” (betw^een prina and the sylhi^ 
om). The Upanishads quoted cemtain also the eetfisst 
1 Maitr. 6.18, Amiitab, «. * aiip. p, 1*4. 


*5 
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theory of the yoga practice. Ka^h. 3. 13, recallii^ 
Sfthkhyan ideas, requires that speech and manas “shall 
be restrained” (yac'chet) in the buddhi, the buddhi in 
the maMn which is still distinguished from it, and the 
latter again in the avyahtam. Kith. 6. 10-11 enjoins a 
fettering (dhdrarM) of the organs (senses, manas, buddhi), 
whereby the purusW thus separated from them all may Iw 
drawn forth from the body, as the stalk from the bulrudu^ 
SVet. 2. 8-15 discusses already the choice of place,* ** the 
manner of sitting,® the regulation of the breath,* the 
control of the senses and manas in the heart,® and 
mentions the phenomena that, accompany and follow 
yoga.® To this is attached the recommendation of the 
syllable oot, which occurs as a symbol of Brahman as 
early as Chtod. 1. 1, Taitt. 1. 8, as a vehicle (dlambanam) 
of meditation,! as fuel,® as bow,® or as arrow,“ in order to 
pierce the darkness, and to hit the mark in Brahman. 
The three morae (a, u, in), of which the syllable om consists, 
are mentioned first in Prasna 5, Maitr. 6. 3, while the 
third and a half mora first occurs as the “ moraless ” part 
of the word in M4nd. 12, as the “ head of the syllable om” 
in Haiti. 6. 23. To these anticipations are attached 
descriptions of the practice of yoga, which are found in 
Maitr. 6. 18-30 and in the Yoga Upanishads of the 
Atharva-Veda. The most important are,—Brahmavidy4, 
KshurikS., C'ulika; Nadabindu, Brahmabindu, Amritabindu, 
Dhyinabindu, Tejobindu; YogasikhS,, Yogatattva, and 
Bmhsa; upon these we base our description, following 
tba later order of the eight members {yama, niyama, 
dmnam, prdndydma, pratydhdra, dhdranA, dhydnam, 
mmddhi). 


* 6.17. * 2. la s 2. 8. * 2. 9. 

» 2. ^ 8. *2.11-13. •> K4th. 2. 17. 

• S^t, 1.14, Dby&iab. 20. ° Mu^d. 2. 2. 4, Dhy&nab. 19. 

** JIaatr. ft. 24. 
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(1) Yama, restraint, and (2) myamay. 

These two divisions do not yet occor in the 
of Maitr. 6. 18 and Amritab. 6, possibly becaune they aze 
tacsitiy assumed to be universal duties (objective and 
subjective). The remark of Yogat. 15 might be qnoted 
here with many others to prove that the yogin affocda 
protection to all beings, since he knows th«mn t to be hk 
own self j and admonitions like the fcdkrwing ; 

From fear, from as^ier^ from 
From eiceesiTe wakcfulaeBe, ecxott^?e 
From too miwli food, azid from stamtfott 
The yogin should oojistanfclj proteet xsaJ 

(3) Asanam, sitting. Stress is laid in the first place m 
the choice of the right locality. As eariy as SVet 2, 
it is prescribed for the practice of ycga:— 

Let the place be pare, and free also frmn bonldcra and nnd, 

Kree from fire, smoke, and pools of water, 

Here where nothing distracts the mind or offends the eye, 

In a hoUow protected from the wind a man sbonld eompoee 

Elsewhere “ a pure region,” * a “ level snrfaee of the gioond, 
pleasant and free from fruits,” * are required Aeooidii^ 
to Yogat 15 yoga should be practised “in a lawful 
quiet, remote, and free from distractiona” 2, 21 

ordains that “a noiseless place” should be ftbrMf n In 
regard to the mode of sitting, the Upankhads are stili free 
from the extravagant definitions of tie later Yoga, which 
betray extefnal'-aifluence. No less than ei^ty-frnr 
modes of sitting are there distinguish^ % 8 

prescribes only a triple holding erect (of brea^, neck 
head), and symmetry of sitting posture. AmptiJk IS' 
lays stress upon feeing the north (the r^ioa of the way 
of the gods), and enjoins only three no^es sitting, 
viz.—the lotus seat (padmatancm^, i.e. sitting with the 
» Amntab. 27. * «. Sa • Am^ 17. 
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legs bent underneath, the usual method of sitting in 
India), the cruciform seat {svastikam), and the auspiciwis 
seat \Wwdrdsanam); the two last differ only slightly 
from the first. Yogas'. 2 directs the choice of the lotns 
posture “or otherwise as seems good to him,” with 
attention concentrated on the tip of the nose, hands and 
feet closely joined. Amntab. 22 commands the yogin to 
sit firm and motionless, “ from every side above and below 
his gaze ‘turned fixedly on himself.” K^hur. 2 lays stress 
only on “ the right mode of sitting.” Kshur. 4 speaks of 
a correct inclination of the breast, hips, face and neck 
towards the heart. A special kind of bodily posture is 
described in the concluding verse of Sanny. 4. Asanam, 
like yama and niyama, is not yet reckoned in the Upani- 
shads as an anga of the yoga, and the latter has therefore 
only six divisions (shadango yoga’ uc'yate)^ not eight as 
later on. They are enumerated in Maitr. 6. 18, viz.— 
prdnaydma, pratyaJidra, dhydnam, dhdrarm, tarha, 
samddhi. The same list, but with the transfer of 
prdndydma to the third place, recurs in Amritab. 6. 
It is stirange that both lists place dhdrand not before, 
but after dhydnam; this may be due- to some other 
conception of these ideas than that which later became 
usual Both lists name tarha, reflection, in the fifth 
place, and this in Amritab. 16 is defined as “meditation, 
which is not contrary to the teaching,” and explained by 
the conomentator in one place * as control of the dhydnam, 
but elsewhere as the knowledge free from doubt which 
proceeds firom the dhydnam. 

(4) Prdndydma, regulation of the breath. This is dis¬ 
tinguished into reo'aha, pdraha, humhhaka.^ In harmony 

^ 0 and Maitx. 6.18. 

* On Maitr. 6 . 18. 

® They are mmUomd also in tbe Yoga sdtras 2. 50, a fact wMeh Garbe 
cMily other names are cho^n, after a manner that the stoat 

hfee^ as 
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with the chief passage,^ (1) rec^aka is wMdk 

ooght to be prolonged;* (2) pfimha is 
described in Yogat 12, effected eiU«x thm^Pi om 
nostril, the other being closed with the finger,* or thioB§^ 
the mouth pointed like the stalk of a lotas;* (3) 
kumbliaka, retention of the breata in the hmg%* whea^ 
apparently it pervades all the limbs of the body by 
of mutation.* Beeraha should be aocompanied w^ tk» 
thou^t of S iva, pttrala with lhat of Yish^B, 
with that of BrahmSn.* dkeito the dfwtli iwj 

tion of all sins.® 

(5) Pratydhdra, snppression of the fxptm of seasa. Is 
mentioned as early as Chlynd. 8. 15. As the tostdee 
draws in its limbs,* so are all the senses withdrawn inis 
the man together with the active nuuias, for fhase are 
only emanations of the Stman,'* are cheeked," are tihnt up 
in the heart," and are reduced thereby to txaiM|flalli^." 
The objects of sense in him are tims Inonght to rest," and 
the senses are restrained as in sleep." 

(6) Dhoirana, concentration, affects the maaas, whieli 
as the organ of the will hinders emancipation, Budeaa it 
is checked, locked up in the heart, reduced to ineSeetiTW- 
ness, and so deliverance from the manas is at ta i nad , * 
The mmias should therefore be subjected to azteiMl 
restraint," curbed in every direction," imBMzaed is the 
sdf," until it is entirely dissolved themn.** The im¬ 
prisonment of the manas in the heart is taog^ afeo is 
Ksh nr. 3; in other respects also this TJ panisfaad draivee 
its name fix)m the fact that it teaches a fa&wriW 

* Amfitab. 10 f. * KAnr. 5. * AwittiA IS 

* Amiitab. 13, Dh janab. 11. * Amiitab. IS, Yo§b&. 13. 

•Kriinr.4,6f. »Dl?y4B«lk 11-13. • AaBiaab. 7-a. 

»Kahur.3,To^t IS. »Amiritab.6. »It(fc.aia 

w S'Tct. 3. a « Ksth. a la “ «• *»• 

^ Maitr. 6. 26. BcaVifftah. 1-6^ Marfar. 6. S4. 

”Maitr.6.19; « Mglw>r IHtm! of AA-aat^Mtocribediawl^ 

Yogas'. 3w AiB|iitaba 15w ** l^ldalk 1®* 
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iffidrand, a concentration of tlie attention of the manas 
on the several limbs and veins of the body, whereby they 
are in turn cut off from it by the knife of manas, and thus 
freedota from desire is attained. 

(7) Dhydnom, meditation. Although even svddkydya 
is found among the niyamas,^ yet as a rule the study of 
the Veda is very lightly esteemed by the yogin. He is 
not proud of brShmanical descent, or of knowledge of 
tl^ Scriptures,* he has in the search for true knowledge 
thoroughly examined the books, and found in them only 
chaff instead of wheat.® Therefore he throws the boofa 
away, as though they burned him.* The sole wisdom is 
that which teaches how to reduce the manas to impotence 
in the heart, “the other is learned trash.”® The place 
of knowledge of the Veda is taken by meditation on that 
word, which “ aU the Vedas proclaim to us,” * thepranaw, 
t.e. the sacred syllable om. It is the best support,* the 
bow off which the soul as the arrow flies to Brahman,® 
the arrow which is shot from the body as bow in order to 
pierce the darkness,® the upper fuel which with the body 
as the lower fuel is kindled by the fire of the vision of 
God,“ the net with which the fish of pr4na is drawn out, 
and samflced in the fire of the S.tman,*‘ the ship on which 
a man voyages over the ether of the heart,** the chariot 
which bears him to the world of Brahman.*® Its three 
moToe a u m are fire, sun and wind,** they are the essence 
of all things.*® He who meditates on them by one mora 
gmns the world of men, by two the pitriy&na, by three 
the devaySna.** Besides the three morae the word has a 
fourth “moraless” part,** which forms the crown of the 

» xup. p. 385. 2 Tejob. 13. a Brahmab. 18. 

Amritab. 1. * Brahmab. 5. « Kfitb. 2.15. 

^ Kath. 2,17. * Mrmd. 2. 2. 4. » Maitr. 6. 24. 

»»S'vei. 1.14. u Maitr. 6. 26. “ Maitr. 6. 28. 

w Amiitab. 2. J* Maitr. 6. 3. Maitr. 6. 5. 

“ Pnama 5. 12. 
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syllable om,^ and whidi later on is described as tiba tbizd 
and a half mora.* It is this half moia wMeh to 
the supreme goal; * it is represented by tibe point {hindv) 
of the anusvara, the pomt of strength, which bean the 
deepest meaning,* and sounds in the echo (ndda), the 
toneless m-syllablo {asvara maMra)* whk^ in one 
passage is described as completely silMit, without 
tone, consonant or vowel,® but in another sounds like tibe 
echo of a tin vessel when struck, or of a befi,^ car Bka the 
prolonged dripping of oil, or the after tones of the notes 
of a bell,® or again may be produced in tep diSneait 
ways, of which the last is recommended, somitdiBg hko a 
peal of thunder.® Compare al^ on the meoiaoB of tha 
echo Atharvas'ikh4 1. With increasing ezaggention 
there are ascribed to the syllable om five mamo,®! ^x«a 
morae and three echoes,^® three morse with a half mocs 
anusv&ra and an echo,“ three morae and four bidf motao,” 
and finally in a different sense twelve component parla.®® 
The Upanishads are never weary of offering intesr^cetar 
tions of the three or three and a half morae in alkgorieal 
style as Agni, V^yu, the Sun, and Varupa,“a8 the tinea 
worlds, three Vedas, three fires, three gods, three dafly 
periods, three measures, or three gonas ;* so that medita¬ 
tion on the half mora (the point or the echo) was valued 
far above all these things. 

Essentially it was the irnknowablmjere of the first 
principle of the universe, the Brahman, thas eariy 
entering into consciousness, and the impoaml&ty of 

> Maitr. 6. 23. * NSdab. 1, Dhjtoah. 17, Togst 7, tte. 

» Yogat 7. *■ Tej<*. 1. * A. 

• Amptab. 24. ^ Brabmavidyft 13. • W. 

» TThtHm 4. w Amritab. SU “ PraaoB 

^ H&ntiott. 2. RfimotL 5, 

“ Nfidab. 8-11, Kshnr, 3, Amritab. 23, NpaAbott.» (c^ Dmmw, Vjfm^ 
p. 782 f.). 

“ N&dab. 6-7. 

** BrahmaTidyi 4-7, Yogat 6-7, Atharwiras 5, At^azw&ti 1, f*e. 
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expressing it by wor^, eoncej^tion or illustration (nett, 
nett), which had compelled the choice of something so 
entirely meaningless as the syllable om; but it was 
precisely on that account especially fitted to be the 
symbol of Brahman. The same consideration however 
led to a further advance beyond even the syllable, first 
to the half mora, and then even beyond this:— 

Hi|^er than tlie original i^Uable 
Is the point, the echo higher than this; 

The syllable yanishes with the sound, 

The highest state is silent.^ 

This highest state, which is not expressed by any word 
or combination of words,* cannot be meditated on by 
means of om, but only in absolute silence. By the syllable 
om a man may only “ enter upon ” the yoga.® It is the 
chariot, which is abandoned where the highway ends 
and the footpath begins.* Om is never more than the 
“Brahman word,” beyond which lies still the Supreme.® 
Here the word signifies the sound om ; ascending by 
this man attains to nothingness in that which is not, a 
word, like the sap of the flowers in the liquid honey.* 
Thus the eighth and highest stage of yoga is reached. 

(8) Samadhi, absorption. Meditation becomes absorp¬ 
tion when subject and object, the, soul and God, are 
so completely blended into one that ^ the consciousness 
of the separate subject altogether Viisdppears, and there 
succee^^ that which in Maitr. 6A 28-^21 is described 
as nirdtmakatvam (selflessness). The empirical and 
particularising view, with reminiscence of ideas like 
them in Chand. 8. 6. 5-6, Taitt. 1. 6, looks upon this 
union as an ascent of the soul that meditates from the 
heart through the vein sushumnd and the Srahmarot>n- 


} BbySuab. C 
^ Amiitab. 3. 


* T«joK 7. 

* Brahmab. 17. 


® Brahmab. 7. 
» Maitr. 6.22. 
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dhram to union with the Brahman who filk tlm imiveiM. 
Nnmerous descriptions of this progress are gives, not 
always mutnally consistent The heart k i^prasested m 
a lotus flower, a view already prevalent &wbi the tint* 
Chind. 8. 1. 1.^ “ It hangs down, enotanpaBsed by the 

veins, quite (d) like the calyx oi a flower," a l^it fire bsnu 
in it, and from its midst a tongue of flame rkea iBossixBg 
upwards.^ More detailed descrij^aoss of thk ktoB fiever 
of the heart are found in Dhy&n^ 14-16, g mmI 

frequently. At the meditation mi the a lotas flonrar 
becomes bright, opens at the s, rings gently at the at,aal 
with the half mora ceases to move.* In t^ body |ui the 
heart) there is a sun, in this a fire, and in thk a toigae sf 
flame which is the supreme god.* Huskrtmtl^medketaeB 
of the yoga pushes its way through the mn of heart 

TheiL it winds upwards 

Throo^ the gle^uiug gate ef tbe ntdaammi ; 

Breaking through the ai:eh of the akull^ 

It gazes finally on the SuprenieL 

According to Maitr, 6. 38, there is in tite heart a 
in the latter a moon, in this a fire» in tttis a§db 
sattvamy_ and in this the soul, which foreee its way 
through all the coverings named, bur^ throiagli the 
fourfold woven sheaths of Brahman {armamafa^ 
may a, manomaya^ vijn^namaya)^ voyagca with the 
boat om over the ether of the heart ® and so 
attains to the vision of the Supreme^ Compare abo the 
description of the ether of the heart, and 
of it/ We should thus have to understand in !fc»hina- 
vidya 8-10 also by s'ankha not as the do^ the 

valves of the brain but of the heart. In theBBS, aoccadir^ 
to this passage, the a shines as san, in the latt^ the % 

1 mp. p. 287. - MiiMnir. 11. 8-12. ® 

* Yogas'. 4-7. ^ Taitt. % Maifar. 8. S®, 36. * 3£«kr. a » 

^ Maitr, fi. 22, 27. 
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as moon, in this again the m as fire, while above this is 
the half mora as a tongue of flame. 

With regard also to the ascent of the soul from the 
heart very numerous representations are given. Ac¬ 
cording to Maitr. 7. 11, by meditation on om, the tejas, 
i.e. the individual soul (cp, the second of the verses 
quoted below) bursts forth, ascends on high like smoke 
rising in a single column, and spreads itself abroad like 
one branch after another (unceasingly). Amritab. 26 
represents the prUna as ascending by means of the silent 
om “through the gates of the heart and of the wind, 
the gates which lead upward, and the portals of emanci¬ 
pation.” According to Dhy^nab. 22, the half mora like a 
rope draws the manas upwards from the fountain of the 
lotus of the heart by the path of the veins until between 
the eyebrows it is lost in the Supreme. Brahmavidyft 
11-12 describes how by means of om the sun of the 
heart and the 72000 veins ^ are penetrated, the journey 
upwards is made on the sushumnd (the carotis), and the 
head is broken through, and the man continues to exist 
as the giver of health to all beings, pervading the 
universe. The conception of Kshur. 8 f. is similar, 
according to which the prana climbs up from the navel 
to the heart on the sushumnd, like the spider on its 
thread (the same illustration as in Maitr. 6. 22), and so 
further still from the heart upwards; whereupon with 
the knife of the power of yoga it cuts through all the 
limbs, divides the 72000 and the 101 veins with the 
exception of the (101st) s^ishumnd, leaves behind there 
its good and evil states, and ascends upon it to its 
termination in Brahman. Thus the yogin according to 
Maitr. 6. 19 strips oAF from himself all ideas, all con¬ 
sciousness, the entire psychical framework which is 
already separated from the external world (the lihgam 

» Bnh. 2.1.19. 
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nir&ifrayam, cp. Suttkliya-K. 41) ttu«l “» nif'rged tit 
the supreme, iodesciihable, ineSahle Brahnmn ”: ’— 

Yrt Um jfoj, wfakli witk tk* Kradwki d«cax 

Of tlw mind U eoRtent vitk ite ow» wiUMH b» Hirif, 

Is BnitmAn purs s»d cUnsaly 
The trae way, tba trae wwrld** 


He who “ in this way at all times duly prosecutes the 
yoga ” after three months attains to knowledge, after four 
to the vbion of the gods, after five to their strength, ami 
after six their abeolnte nature.* Aftier six months he 
“ gains a part in the perfect mig^i of yoga.” * By ooo- 
tinued meditation on the meoae his body by a pioesas of 
giadoal reftnement becomes oomposed in turn earth, 
water, fire, air and ether, until finally he thinks only in 
and through hinaself {cinia^ed demand dimamj.* 

He knows nothing fsitkisr el ■kkattss, dbl sgi, er 
Wko gdim a body «mt of Um flm of 
Activity, besltb, Ireedotst from dWrs, 

A fair counteaajice, besiziy of twos* 

A pleasant odour, fevnacw of eserstioBs, 

Therein at first the yoga di^layi its powwr.^ 

The thought of Yoga delivers from all sins,’ though the 
sins were “ like mountains rising many miles high” :*— 

He who thremg}! thoosaiMk of births 
Does ,xK]t exhaust the guilt of hu nss, 

Sees, finally by the yoga 

The destruction of ^e aaifeaam even hcn^^ 


1 Mintr. 6. 2A 
« Maitr. a sa 


5 Maitr. 6. 24. 

* Amfitab. 30-35. 
» Dl^^aab. 3. 


* ^ f* 

« STrel 2.12-13 
•Yegaw. m 
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XVIL Retbospbct of the Upanishads and 
THE iE Teaching 

1. IrUroduction 

The Upanishads (apart from the later 'and less 
important books) have been handed down to us as 
VedliJita, ie. as the concluding part of the Br&hmanas and 
Aranyakas, which teadh and expound allegorically the 
ritual of sacrifice. They are nevertheless radically opposed 
to the entire Vedic sacrificial cult, and the older they are 
the more markedly does this opposition declare itself, 
" He who worships another deity (than the 4tman, the 
self) and says ‘ It is one, and I am another,’ is not wise. 
But he is like a house-dog of the gods. Just, then, as many 
house-dogs are of use to men, so each individual man is 
useful to the gods. If one house-dog only is stolen it is 
disagreeable, how much more if many! Therefore it is not 
pleasing to them that men should know this.” ^ 

This antagonism of the dtman doctrine to the sacrificial 
cult leads us to anticipate that at the first it would be 
greeted with opposition by the Br4hmans. An instance of 
this is preserved to us in Y4jnavalkhya, who in Byih. 3-4 
meets with jealousy and contradiction at the hands of the 
BrShmans, but with enthusiastic assent from King Janaka. 
This antagonism may have been the reason why the 
doctrine of the S-tman, although originally proceeding from 
Brahmans like Y&jfiavalkhya, received its earhest foster¬ 
ing and development in the more hberal-minded circles 
of the I^shatriyas; while among the Brahmans it was on 
the contrary shunned for a longer period as a mystery 
{upanishad), and continued therefore to be withheld from 
them. The Br4hman B^l4ki does not know that the 
4tman is Brahman, and is instructed on the point by king 

1 Brik 1. 4.10. 
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Aj&tas'&tro.* Six Brlhiuftiis “of gxvftt kumiag** fint 
gain from king Aa vapati the koowi«dg« that they mwA 
seek the fttman vairv&nara before all else is themMUm.' 
Similarly the Br&hman NArada is instructed by Saaat* 
knmArs the god of war * and three BrAhtoans by king 
PravAhana.* While the same king PravAhana ea- 
fightens the BrAhman Udd&laki Arani m the sah^aet 
of the transmigntion of soots with the remark:—“ihia 
knowledge has never op to the presmit time keen in the 
poaseesioB of a Brihman." * 

Aeoording to these tei^uncHirai, which carry aB the 
greetor weight beeaose they have lesKdred aa the 

Brihmans tbemseivta, the BiAhmans had leesiv^ Ihe 
most imp<Hl 4 tnt elements of the sctenee of the A fcm aa first 
from the Kshatriyas, and ti^ in eoaxas of tbae had 
attached them to their own Yedic carrieolma, so that dba 
Upanishads became what they now are, the Feddafti. 
The hostility towards the saerificiij eiilt waa thea by 
means of allegorieal interpretaticms, in which each sch(9<d 
strock out its own path,* concealed rather than laid to rest. 
That the BrAbmana later on asserted a cUdm to the 
doctrine of the Atman as their peculiar heritage seeiats to 
be asserted by the verse:—“ Only he who knows the Veda 
comprehends the great omnipresent Atman.* * In any case 
the progre^ and regular development of the Atman 
doctrine was in their hands. And the oldest Upasishsds 
are to be regarded as the latest fruits of this activity, 
to which were added in course of time other works pro¬ 
duced in the same spirit, which with bmmc or 1©» right 
bore the names of l/pcmishad and Fetfdato. Probably 
only at a considerably later period did they assume a 
written form. It seems a fair inference from Katli. 2. 7—9; 

^ Brill- 2.1 (KmsIi. *)• * ClAwL 6. 11-18. • CUad. 7. 

* Ohkxtd. 1. 8-8. * Caritod- 6. S-10 (Brtk. A t); A t S 

** 1 ^ p. l»f. ' T»itt Br. a la 9 . 7 . 
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—“ Without a teacher there is no access here,”—that the 
older Upanishads were at that time not yet committed to 
writing. 

No satisfactory chronology of the Upanishads can be 
framed, since each of the principal Upanishads contains 
earlier and later texts side by side with one another. On 
the whole and generally, however, the classification and 
order here adopted ^ may be expected to correspond also 
to the historical succession. A more precise confirmation 
of this is to be inferred fix>m the general course of our 
exposition. Of especial weight in our view is the proof 
advanced that Brih. 1-4 (not the appendix 5-6) together 
with S'atap. Br. 10. 6 is older than all other texts of 
importance, especially older than the Ch^ndogya Upani- 
shad. The last confessedly is dependent not only on 
S'atap. Br. 10,** but also on the Y5.jnavalkhya texts,* as is 
proved by the fact that often thoughts of the latter are 
reproduced by the Chand. Up., and at the same time 
misunderstood.* Thus we shall have to look for the 
earliest form of the doctrine of the Upanishads above all 
in the YHjilavalkhya discourses of the Brihad^ranyaka. 

2. Idealism as the Fundamental Conception of the 
Upanishads 

In the conception of unity as it is expressed in the 
words of Rigv. 1. 164. 46 :— eham sad viprd bahudhd 
vadtmti, “the poets give many names to that which is 
one only,”—the fundamental thought of the whole teach¬ 
ing of the Upanishads lay already hidden in germ. For 
this verse, starictly understood, really asserts that all 
plurality, consequently all proximity in space, all succession 
in time, all relation of cause and effect, all interdependence 
of subject and object, rests only upon words (vadanti) or, 

j mp. pp. 23-28. ! CMnd. 3.14, 4. 3, 5. 11-18. 

= Brih. 3-4 compared with 1. 4, 2. 4. * cp. sitp. pp. 205 f., 233 f., 105 f. 
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as was said later, is “ a mere matter of wodU {v6c&ram- 
hhana)^ and that only unity is in the full sense real. An 
attempt was made in the Unit instance to concet%'e this 
uiiity in the mythological id«it of Praj&pati, then in the 
ritu^istic idea of Brahman, and finally without allowing 
the latter to drop, and by a mere strengthening of the 
subjective element already contained in it, in the philo¬ 
sophical idea of the htman. But even the itman idea is 
not at first &ee fitwn t^finitmns (of the gods, Fraj&pati, 
and Brahman) that it has inherited from the mytltology. 
llins fof example in Batop^ Br. 10. 6. 3, after the Atman 
has bee® domribed as pervading all worlds, and at the 
namw finw, inconoeivably small, dwelling at the centre of a 
jEnan’s being, it is ssid in oocteluaion :—“ He is my soul, to 
Kim on my departure hence, to this soul shall I enter in.” 
Everyone feels the contradiction in these words, and that 
there is no need of entering in after death if the Atman 
really “ is my soul." The first to recognise this, ai»d to 
grasp the conception of the Atman in its complete subjec¬ 
tive precision, who therefore laid the foundation of the 
Upanishad doctrine proper, is the YAjftavalkhya (himself 
mythical throughout) of the BfibadAranyaka Upnishad. 

The teaching of Yijftavalkhya (whatever may lie con- 
ceated behmd this name) is a daring, uncompromising, 
eccentric idealism (comparable to that of Parmenides), 
which is summed up in three propositions 

(1) The dtman it the knowing mhjert within us. 
“ In truth, 0 G&rg!, this imperishable one sees but is not 
seen, hears but is not heard, comprehends hut is n^ com¬ 
prehended, knows but is not known. There is b^de him 
none that sees, there is none that hears beside him, there 
is none that comprehends beside him. there is none that 
knows beside him. In truth, in this impenshable one is 
space inwoven and interwoven/' * Here the alx^ve funda- 
.Chlaa.e.1.4. * Bribes. 11. 
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mental proposition is clearly expressed. At the same 
time two farther propositions are inferred from it, which 
other passages abundantly confirm. 

(2) The dtman, as the knowing subject, is itsdf un¬ 
knowable. “ Thou canst not see the seer of seeing, thou 
canst not hear the hearer of hearing,” efc.^ “ How could 
he know him through whom all this is known, how could 
he know the knower 1 ” ® 

(3) The diman is the sole realitg. In it, as the above 
passage declares, ^ace with aU that it contains is inwoven 
and interwoven. “ He who has seen, heard, comprehended 
and known the 4tman, by him this entire universe is 
known.” * “ The universe is given up to him who knows 
the universe apart from the fttman.” * Only “ where there 
is as it were duality does one see another,” ^ etc. “ There 
is however no second outside of him, no other distinct 
from him for him to see ” ; ®— 

In tlie mind should this be perceived, 

Here there is no plurality anywhere; 

From death to death is he led blindly, 

Who here gazes on a plurality.^ 

These three thoughts are the kernel of the Upanishad 
teaching, and with it became permanently the innermost 
kernel of the entire religious and philosophical belief of 
India. This kernel however was eventually surrounded 
by a husk which, growing ever thicker as time advanced, 
concealed it in many ways, until finally on the one 
hand the kernel utterly perished and only the husk re¬ 
mained (the Saiikhya), while on the other (the Ved&nta) an 
attemps; was made to separate absolutely the two elements 
by distinguishing between a higher esoteric knowledge 
(para vidyd) and a lower exoteric {apard vidyd). This 

1 Brib. 3. 4. 2. ^ Brih. 2. 4. 14. » Bpib. 2. 4. 6. ^ Bfib. 2. 4. 6. 

- « Bjih. 2. 4. 14. 6 Brih. 4. 3. 23. r Bj-ih. 4. 4. 19. 
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process is (jnite istelHgibie. For the ideas td YijfiaTalkh^^ 
which depend upon immediate intnitiwi. though dmy won 
a hearing in the consciousness of bis oosttempofmnes aad 
of posterity, yet did not find this cossoioosness unoocopied, 
but already in the possession of two elemeats, to which 
they had to accommodate themselves. The lirst was the 
tuition bequeathed by the past, the second was the em¬ 
pirical view of the universe and its orderly constitution 
in space, time and causal relatiooa, which is natural to 
us all. The entire snbaeqaent development with its 
phenomena appwrmitly inconsistmit is oompletoly 

explained by a giadnally increasiBg aecommoda^ to 
these two elements. This we prupoee to ahow tiriefiy in 
the following pages for the different parts of the toeching 
of the Upanishads. 

8. Thedoff^ (Doctrine of Brahman or the Atman). 

The &tman is the knowing subject withiu us. This 
knowing subject is “ the loftiest height of all tlmt can be 
described as htman ” (aarvasya dtmanah pardjfaipam).^ 
To this height, attained in the teaching of Y&jftavalkhya, 
Indian thought has climbed, with a gradual intensifying 
of the subjective element, through ooncepticms of jmt'uaha 
(man), prana (Kfe), atman (self), to which were attached 
the more symbolical representations of the first principle 
(ff the universe as &hSaa (space), manat (will), &dkfa 
(sun), etc. In these conceptions the thought of the timee 
preceding the Upanishads, and in part also of these tunes 
themselves, moves. Perhaps, therefore, it may be poeeUe 
in the future to distinguish successfully timse portioDB 
which belong to a period before the recognition of the 
&tnian as knowing subject from these which, like all tittt 
succeeds, have come under the inilnenoe of the thoi^ht of 
Yfjiiavalkhya. In the older texts the ultimate {oinople 

' Brill. 3. a 10. 
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is still the purm}uiirfrd'im^'' the prdna,^ Mitya,^ the 
dkdsa ,—“It is the &Ms'a from which aU these living 
beings proceed, and into which they again return, the 
4kas'a is older than they all, the ak&s'a is the ultimate 
starting-point.” * Combinations also occur. For example, 
when the 4tman (still transcendentally conceived) is de¬ 
scribed as the “ prdwxsya dtmd,” and as mano-maya, 
prdim-sa/tira, hhd-rUpa, dkds'a-dtman or when it is 
said:—“ Brahman is life (prdna). Brahman is joy {kam= 
dnanda). Brahman is extension {Jcham — dkds’a).” * 

It is otherwise in the later texts. Now it is no longer 
the purusha that is the first principle, but the dtman that 
draws it from the primeval waters; ’’ no longer the dhds^a, 
but that which is in it; ® no longer the prdna, but the 
hhiknan, the “unlimited,” reached by prolonged and 
deepening insight into the nature of the pr&na, i.e. the 
knowing subject which comprehends everything in itself, 
nothing outside of itself:—“ When no other (outside of 
self) is seen, no other is heard, no other is known, that 
is the infinite; when he sees, hears or knows another, 
that is the finite.” ® The revolution is very clearly seen 
when in Ait. 1 it is no longer the prara-purusha “ that 
makes its appearance as the ultimate principle, but the 
^tman, and the latter is then explained as the- conscious¬ 
ness that comprehends all things in itself (prajnd).^ Still 
more clearly does it appear in Kaush. 3-4, where the 
equation “ prdna ^prajnd,” which is only inteUigible as 
arising from a compromise between series of heterogeneous 
«)n«ptions, is repeatedly emphasised. All these changes 
seem to have been carried out under the influence of the 

t Ait Ar. 2.1-3. * Bfik 1.1-3, CMnd. 1. 2-3, 4. 3, Kaush. 2. 

• ChSnd. a « Chtod. 1. 9.1. 

• S'atop. Br. 10. 6. 3 (OhSad. 3.14). 

• OWirf. 4.10. 6. ^ Alt 1.1. 

» pd dilnd. 8.1; ie yad antard, 8.14. 

® Clited* 7.15-24 As formerly in Ait JlT. 2.1-3. Ait 3. 
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thought, in its first oiigind &tMihn^8 in tibc diMownMS 
of YSjnav&lkhya, that tha Atman ia the knowing 
which, itself unknowable, is conceived as aj} 

thin^ in itsel£ How entirely this thonght doodnatsd 
the whole succeeding development of Indian theology, a 
few examples may show, 

{l)The dtmanis theknovnngniljecL He is“tl*«aptrit, 
consisting of knowledge, oyddnamoya, shining wiUiin b 
the heart,”' the light that enlightens when sun, moon, stare 
and fire are extinguished,* the " light of lights,” * the I’gjbt 
“which is here within in men,” and at the sMwe time 
shines on yonder side of heaven in the highest, the highnot 
of all worlds,^ the “saprnoae liglit,” into whkh the soul 
enters in d^p sleep, and “issu^ forth in its own frerm.”* 
And of this light of consciousness, which first invests si! 
with intelligibility, we arc to think when it is said :— 


Tlieire no sun shine^^ nor raoox^ nor glimam ol 
Nor yonder lightnings earthly fire U quenched; 

All (^er light is inferior to him who alooe gires light, 
The whole universe shinw with hw hfightneis.* 


This light that alone is 8elf-.sbining is the “seer” 
(vipas'eit), who, acoortling to K&th. 2. 18, neither is bora 
nor dies, the “ ali-beholder" (pandrcufifar)^ the “ ifoe- 
tator” (sdkshin), as the Atman is so frequently caUed in 
the later Upanishads.® 

(2) The dtman as the knowing su^Vrt can never hewm 
an o^'ect far tw, and is therefore kedf unknowalle. 
“Thou canst not see the seer of seeing,” etc.* Whatsvnr 
conception we may form of it, it is always said:—neft, 
neti, “ it is not so, it is not so.” “ It is that “ befere whksh 


* Brib. 4. X S-«. * Bfik 4. 4, IS, Msaf *. t. S 

4 ChSiuL X IX 7. ' CbiadL & X 4, X IX X 


• Kith. 6.15, SVet. X 14, Ma»d. X X IX 

* From S'vet. X 14 cod oDwaids. 

“ Brib. 4. X 4,4. 4. Si, 4. 6.15, X 9. >6, X X X 


'PlWwXX 
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words and thought recoil, not finding it; ” ^ “ not known 
by the wise, known by the ignorant.” * 

Not by speech, not by thought, 

Not by sight is he comprehended; 

“ He IS,” by this word alone 

And in no other way is he comprehended ® 

The atman therefore can only be defined negatively. 
He is “ not big and not slender, not short and not long, 
not red and not fluid, not cloudy and not dark, not wind 
and not ether, not adhesive, without taste or smell, with¬ 
out eye or /ear, without speech, without understanding, 
•vithout vital force and without breath, without mouth and 
without size, without inner or outerinvisible, incom¬ 
prehensible, without pedigree, colourless, without eyes or 
ears, without hands or feet.”® The threefold definition 
also as “ being thought and bliss” {sas'-cid-dnanda), by 
which a later age characterised the &tman, and to the 
separate elements of which reference is frequently made 
even in the older Upanishads,® is essentially only negative. 
For the “being” of the atman is no being as revealed in 
experience, and in an empirical sense is rather a not- 
being ; and similarly the “ thought ” is only the negation 
of all objective being, and the “ bliss ” the negation of all 
suffering, as this exists in deep dreamless sleep. On the 
observation of which last state, as was shown,’^ this de¬ 
scription was originally based. 

(3) 27ie dtman is the sole reality {satyam, satyasya 
satyam); for it is the metaphysical unity which is 
manifested in all empirical plurality. This unity 
however is not to be found elsewhere than in our¬ 
selves, in our consciousness, in which, as with splendid 
elaboration Brih. 3. 8 shows, the whole of space with all 
that it contains, with earth atmosphere and heaven, is 

iTaitt. 2.4. *Kenall. « Ktlth. 6.12. « Bjih. 3. 8. 8. 

* 1.1. 6, ^ sup. pp* 128-146. ^ sup. p 142 f. 
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“inwoven and interwoven.” 'rhefe£»« witlt tlw loMW- 
ledge of the 4tman (the reference here is not to kncsrlsdie 
in an empirical sense) ail b known,' as with the compre¬ 
hension of the instrument all its notes are eoeafnehendied.* 
He b abandoned by men, gods and ail worlds, who knows 
a universe outside of the htman.* All besides him exists 
only “as it were” (ttn). There b really no plarality,* 
and no becoming, “ change b a mere xmbter of words, a 
simple name.” * The later Upanbhads breathe the asme 
spirit; the entire nniveise shonM he bemomed is Ood 
{i.e. the ^tman);* nature b a mere (ilimioo);’ 

and the striking remark b added that no domoostvataon 
of the exbtenoe of a duality b ever poaeible. and that 
only the timeless itoomn (the knowing auH^eet) admits 
proof.® 

4. Cosmciogy and Pifchotoffjf 

Paktheism. —Metaphysical knowledge impug^ the 
exbtence of any reality outside of the Atman, i.e. 
consciousness. The empirical vbw on ’the oimtiary 
teaches that a maniftdd nitiverSe exists extemsl to oe. 
From a combination of these antagonbtic |mpontioos 
originated tiie doctrine which in all the Upanndiads 
occupies the largesc space, and which may oonveniendy 
be described as panthebm (thoogh in its origin very 
difierent from tiie panthmm of Europe),—the universe b 
real, and yet the Atman leinmns the sole reality, for the 
fttmaa b the naivwse. This identity of universe and 
Atman b already taught by YAjflavalkhya (who b as Kttie 
able as Psrtneaides to avmd placing hbaaelf again 
tempomrily at the empirical standpmnt), when he 


» Bfik. 2. 4. 5, ChM- S. 1. 2, Mus4- 

• Brih. 2. 4. 7-9. 

* Br^- ^ ^ 10-11. 

«1. ^ S'yet. 4.10. 


» Brft. t. 4. e. 

» CUad.«. 1.41, 
*Knaiedwa.9. 
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celebrates the 4tmari as the antarydmin or when he 
describes how the &tman ujiholds and maintains sun and 
moon, heaven and earth, the entire imiverse and its 
frame;® or when the knowing subject in us is made 
suddenly to expand into the universe around us on 
every side.® The later passages are numerous and do 
not need to be repeated here, which identify the 4tman as 
the infinitely small within us with the infinitely great 
outside of us; and in this way the identity of the 
two, the &tman and the universe, is incessantly em¬ 
phasised, as though it were a matter which stood greatly 
in need of emphasis. 

Cosmogony.— None the less the equation “4tman = 
universe” remained very obscure. The one 4tman and 
the manifold universe, often as they were brought 
together, always fell asunder again. A natural step 
therefore was taken, when more and more as time went 
cm instead of this unintelligible identity the faTniliftr 
mnpirical category of causality made its appearance, by 
virtue of which the atman was represented as the cause 
dironologieally antecedent, and the universe as its effect, 
its creation ; and thus a*connection with the ancient Vedie 
cosmogony became possible. Such a connection is not yet 
to be traced in Brih. 1. 4, where the cosmological foHn 
merely serves to explain the dependence of all the 
phencanena of the universe on the atman. It is present 
however m all probability in Chand. 3. 19, 6. 2, Taitt. 2. 
6 , Ait. 1. 1, etc. It is characteristic at this point that 
the &tman, after having evolved the universe from himself, 
enters himself into it as souL “ That deity resolved 
‘ Verily into these three deities (heat, water, food) I will 
enter with this living self’ ” “ After he had created the 

universe he entered into it";® “He reflectedHow 

1 ^ f' ® Brih. 4. 2. 4. 

• (StSaa. 6. 3. 2. * Taitt. 2. 6. 
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could this snb^t without me!* . , . aeoosdii^j he daft 
here the xarown of the heed, aiid eatered in duroc^ tbit 
gate.” ^ The individual soul maintaiBS even at thie ab^ 
its identity with the &tman. It is not, IQut everjtiyag 
else, a created work of the &kmaxk ; hot it is the Itman 
Tiimaftlfj as he enters into the world tiiat he has created. 
A distinction between the supreme and the individBa] sool 
does not even yet exist. 

Thebm.—T heism is a further and ehrcmdogioklly later 
stage of development, which first arises at the pwttt st 
which Ihe supreme and individwdl souls l^)pear etsotzaded 
with one another. This was early an t wape ^ iud ;* hot later 
on the individual soul became more and more definitdy 
opposed'to the supreme soul as “ aaotl^.” * At the aame 
time a theory of predestination was eetaldahed, ss an 
inevitable consequence of thefcan 

Only by bim wboara b® ebooBW is sfiasfwfesssdsifl l 
To bww tbe remit kk salexe.* 

The chirfnmnnment of this theimn is the S'vette vatars 
Upunishad. It must be reanembered however ^ here 
all die earlier stages of ^velt^^t, the idr^tic, 
pantheistic and cosmogoniatie, oontinae to exist iside y 
side; as indeed generally in the religiomi iqdieie the old w 
accustomed to assert its time-honoured right by ^ 
o£ the new, the fruits of which are readily seen m fu- 

leaehing inner oontradictions. 

AmsiHM and Dkesm (S&hkhya and Y<^ Syrtema)^— 
With the reception of a real universe eitornal to the 
tonan, and the diviskm of the latter into the supremo 
soul and a multitude of individual souls, the preluiuMiy 
conditkms of the later Stokhya system were satisfied. 

‘Ait.l.a.11. »Byp«»gMUk*Brik. i.4. 

» Pint in Ktth. 1. S, tii«i S'wt *■ 5- 8, 

♦ Kilh. 2. S3 (Mtt^ 3. 2. 3 ). 
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For tliat division necessarily led to tire destruction of the 
one branch, viz.:—the supreme soul, since from the very 
beginning this had in reality derived its vitality from the 
existing fact of individual souls. When powers of creation 
and movement were assigned to matter itself God became 
superfluous, and there were left only prahHti and the 
multitude of individual purushas ,—^the precise assump¬ 
tions of the Sankhya system, which admits probably of 
philosophical explanation in no other way than that we 
have followed. A reconstruction of theism was attempted 
in the Yoga system; which in harmony with its latwr 
origin builds upon the basis of the S§.hkhya system, very 
little fitted as that was for the purpose, a yoga practice 
which depends upon the teaching of the Upanishads. 
While then it certainly reintroduces the idea of God, it 
finds it impossible to give to the conception any real 
vitality on such a basis as this. So that this theory 
(practically, if not on the ground of its origin) may be 
fitly placed in a line with the Deism of later philosophy. 

5. Eiychatology (Transmigration and Emancipation) 

In proportion as Brahman usurped the place of 
the ancient Vedic gods, and was interpreted in harmony 
with the idea of the Atman, the hope also which finds 
expression in the Rigveda of entering in after death to 
the gods was transformed in course of time into a hope 
of attaining “community of world,” “community of 
life” with Brahman, or later on with the Atman. At 
the same time the idea of the Atman also, by virtue of 
the continued influence of that which it had displaced, 
was at first still conceived in a transcendental way, and 
it is said: “ He is my soul (Atman); to him, to this 
soul, .shall I departing hence enter in.” ^ If however the 
atmnii is really my .soul, my self, no entering in is 
’ SVilap. nr. 10. (!. Z 2, 
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necessary, but only the knowledge of this fiwst, in order 
to become partaker of a full and complete dekvenmca, 
He who has recognised that ahatn brahma oww, “lam 
Brahman,” he already is, not will be delivered; he sees 
Uirough the illusion of plurality, knows himself aa the 
sole real, as the substance of all that exists, and is thmbj 
exalted above all desire (hdma), for “ what can he desire 
who posse^ all ? ” * His also Yijfiavalkhya is tl» first 
to teach in the words:—“Be who vnthoat desire, foee 
from desire, his desire htid to rest, is himmlf his own 
d^iire, his vital epirits do not ioorney forth. Ibt he hi 
Brahman, and to Brahman he asemids.”* 

Deliverance is not effet^ied hy the knowledge of the 
4tmsn, but this knowfodge is itself already delivermnee. 
He who knovre himself as the itmaa has thereby recog¬ 
nised the world of plurality and the desire ocew^oned 1^ 
plurality to be an illusion, which can no longer lead him 
astray. His body is no longer his body, his actions no 
longer his actions; whether he still continues to live 
and to act or not is, like everything else, a matter of 
indiffermice.* Bat the semblmiee of empirical knowledge 
persists, and it is a consequenoe of this that deUveraiice 
appears to he first attained in aU its ccsnpkteness after 
the dissdhition of the body. kxA a ^ill mote for-reaching 
influence of the empirical mode of thought combined with 
the tzadi^cms of the pa^ eansed this intenial deliverance 
firom the wmdd, the fruit ci the ncumeipating knowledge 
of the fitmaa, to be represented as an ascent from the 
wodd to a tmasMsdmit distance, in order there for the 
firrt ^e to benome united with Brahman, with the 
fitman. He iheorj therefoxe was formed of the way 
of the gpds (devc^idh^a}, on which the emancipated w«re 
led after death through a seri^ of bright stagm to 
union with Brahman, whence “there b no return.”* 

• Qauf^p. 1. 9. * B}ih. 4. 4. 8. • h'ft S. * CUsii. 4. ISu ft. 
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What becomes however of those who die without 
having known themselves as the 4tman ? The Br^hm^as 
set before them for their good or evil deeds a recompense 
of joy or suffering in the other world. To the evil-doers 
was assigned also “ recurrent death ” (jpmxar'mrityu). In 
contrast with the immortality [amritatvam, literally the 
“no more being able to die”) of the perfected there 
remained for others the prospect of enduring in the other 
world together with other misfortune a “ renewed necessity 
of death and this, since it has to do with those who 
have already died, is not to be thought of as experienced 
in the body, but indefinitely as a state of sufferings, 
which are in store in the other world as a recompense 
for evil-doing. It is the Upanishads first—and again 
for the first time by the mouth of YS,jnavalkhya—^that 
transfer this retribution with its threat of recurrent death 
from an imaginary future into the present, since they 
place before it a renewed earthly existence. This is the 
origin of the theory of the Indian doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion {sa'imara), which does not rest on superstitious ideas 
of the return of the dead in other forms, such as are found 
amongst other peoples and even in India itself, but as the 
texts prove, on observation of the variety of the character 
and fate of individual men, which were explained as 
resulting from the actions of a previous existence. “ In 
truth a man becomes good by good works, evil by evil.” ^ 
“ Verily according as he acts, according as he lives, so is 
he Ijom; he who does good is born good, he who does 
evil is born evil, he becomes righteous by righteous works, 
evil by evil . . . according to the work which he does, so is 
lie rewarded.” * 

These words of Y&jfiavalkhya (the oldest in which a 
doctrine of transmigration is found) substitute a recom¬ 
pense in this world for one in the other, and this takes 

* Bnlu 3, 2. 13. 2 ©rili. 4. 4. 5. 
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place by means of a re-birth on earth, apparently immedi¬ 
ately after death.* While this theory met with accept¬ 
ance, the ancient Yedic conception of a recompense foe all 
alike, good and evil, in the other world held its ground 
by its side; and finally the two were ocnnbined in the 
doelnne of a doable retribation, the first in the other 
world, lasting ydvat sampdUxm “as Icmg as a remnant 
(of works) remains,” * after which everything is ooee ag^in 
recompensed by means of a renewed existence npon earth. 
This recompense of those tdready recompensed ocrntradiets 
so entirely the whole conception of reoompaass. Unit it 
is impossible to understand it otherwise than as a com¬ 
bination of ideas derived from varions soniees. Th» is 
the point of view of Uie “doctrine the five fires” 
(parie'dgnividyd)* which oonstmcts, on the anah^ of 
the way of the gods (demydna) that leads to Brahman 
without return, a way of the fathers (pitfiydna) that 
leads to the moon and then back t^ia to earth; and this 
was subsequently still farther modified,* and has beocaoe 
the permanent basis of the whole of the later development 

The clothing of the doctrine of emancipation m 
empirical forms involved ^ a consequence the conceiving 
of emancipation, as though it were an event in an empirical 
sense, firom the point of view of causality, as an effect 
which might be brought about or acoelerat^ by appro¬ 
priate TOftitna Now emancipation consisted on its external 
pheuKsnenal side;— 

(1) In the removal of Uic oonscioQKiees of plnrahty. 

(2) In the removal of all desire, the necessary cem- 
seqnence and aoGompsBiment of that oonsoioqsness. 

To j^nce tiiese two states artificially was the aim 
of two charactermtic manifestations of Indian culture. 


» cp. the ilhirtBrtioa tint cateipUkr, Bjili. 4. 4. a 
* 6. la 6. * CWtod. S. S-10 (B|ik. S. *). 

4 Kaasb. 1 . 
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(1) Of the yoga, which by withdrawing the organs 
from the objects of sense and concentrating them on the 
inupT self endeavoured to shake itself free from the world 
of plurality and to secure union with the S,tman. 

(2) Of the sannydsa, which by the “casting off 
from oneself” of home, possessions, family and all that 
stimulates desire seeks laboriously to realise that freedom 
from all the ties of earth, in which a deeper conception 
of life in other ages and countries also has recognised the 
supreme task of earthly existence, and will probably con¬ 
tinue to recognise throughout all future time. 
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Brihma^ 2 ff., 229, 324 f., 334, 345, 
396.’ 
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hnddhi, 201 , 246 ff., 261, 264. 
Buddhism, 51, 140, 255, 341. 


Causality, 154, 5^6, 406. 
chronology, 398. 

cit, 156; as symbol of Brahman, 132 fF. 
Colebrooke, 33 ff. 

cwmicai principle, Brahman as the, 
159 ff. 

(wmogony, cosmogonisni, 237 f., 246, 
257 f., 406 f. 
cosmc^raphy, 214 ff. 
cwmology, 52, 180 ff., 405 ff. 


Dante, 320. 

death, 248 f., 356 f., 381: renewed 
death, 326 ff., 332, 357,”410 f. 
deep sleep, 305 ff. See also sushupti. 
deism, 238 f., 407. 

Descartes, 160, 244. 
determinism, 209 
deva, 173, 175. 

dei'ayana, 100, 334 ff., 359 f., 390, 409, 
411. 

dhton^, 389 f. 
dhyinam, 388, 390 ff. 
dream-sleep, 296, 302 ff. 
dress, of the Sannyisin, 378 f. 
dualism, 244 ff. 


Earth, as an element, 191 ff. 
dements, 186, 189 ff., 234, 376. 
emancipation, 253 If., 338 ff., 363,382 f, 
mi 

Epieharmus, 273 note, 
wihatolc^y, 52, 358, 408 ff.; ancient 
V^ic ^hatolo^', 317 ff. 
ethics of the IJpanishads, 52, 364 ff. 
erolniion, 246 ff. 


Fire, as an element, 191 ff. 
ff¥e fires, doctrine of &e, 328, 333 f., 
31^ L, 411. 


food, of the Sannyasin, 379 f. 
freedom of the will, 451, 208 ff. 


Ganges, 214. 

Gdyatri, 310, 376; as symbol of 
Brahman, 122 f. 

Goethe, 117, 316. 

grihastha, 4 f., 367, 371 f., 375. 

gunas, 234, 242, 245, 250 ff., 391. 


Heart, 286 ft. 
hea\enly regions, 217. 

Heracleitus, 225, 244. 

Herodotus, 316. 

Hillebrandt, 149. 

Himalaya, 214. 

Inranyagarbha, 187, 190, 198 ff., 229, 
247, 250. 

hitah, 288 ff., 306. See also sushumnd. 
Homer, 71. 


Idealism, 97, 160, 162, 172, 229 f., 237, 
257, 399 f. 

ignorance, 74-85, 130. 

illusi<^n> 48, 254, 362 f. See also mdya. 

immortality, 45 f., 326. 

individual souls, 258 ff. 

Indra, 12, 94 f., 173. 
indriyas, 241 ff., 248, 263, 270 ff. 

Indus, 214. 

inorganic nature, 186 ff. 

Isldm, 341. 

is'V’^ara, 159, 172 f., 175, 260, 384. 


Jiva dtman^ 258. 


Kalpa, 220. 

Kant, 40 ff., 45 f., 75, 134, 208 f., 
315. 

Kapila, 200, 239. 
karma, 263, 334. 
karmakdnda, 47. 
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knowledge, in relation to Braliman, 
79-85. 

koe^ 97, 283. 

Kshatriyas, 17 ff., 120. 340 f., 396 f. 


Lingam, 241 flF., 282- 


Madhyandinas, 349. 

Dianas, 89, 99 L, 241 ff., 248, 261,263 f., 
270 ff., 291, 3891., 401; as symbol 
of Brahman, 111 f-, 115 f* 
manomaya &tman, 58, 97 f., 144, 271, 


Mann, 317. 

mayai, 42, 46, 74, 178, 226 ff., 384, 405. 

See also illusion, 
monotheism, 175. 

moon, 218, 292, 335 ff., 359 f., 393, 
411. 

niora, morae, 387, 390 f393 ff. 
Mnktik&, Canon of the, 33, 35. 
mnni, 66 £., 368. 


N&rada, 57, 92. 

Narftyasruu 33 ff 

^8*. 119.147, 148 f.. 156.392. 


403. 

New Testament, ^f., 49- 
Nyagrodha, 902 L 


Pantheism, 160, 237, 245, 257 f., 406 f 
Paramahaxiisa, 377, 379. 

Parmenides, 41, 74, 133, 227, 244, 405. 
Patanjali, 384. 
pessimism, 140. 
physiology, 283 ff. 

pitjivana, 62 f., 334 ff., 359, 3i3, 390, 
411. 


planets, 219. 

Plato^ 41 f., 74, 153 f., 139, 227, 293. 
plurality, 44, 156, 363. 

Prajapati, 85 f., 95 f., I82f., 191, 21S, 
293, 331, 375. 

. praLinatinan, 136, 139, 299,307. 
j prakriti, 161, 234 f., 238, 240 ff., 259 ff.. 


408. 

jrena, 75, 89, 92 f., 100 f., 124 f., 139, 
218^ 221, 248 f., 268, 276 ff., 291, 
386, 394, 401 f. ; as symbol of 
Brahman, 101 ff, 118, 144. 

E>riw 87, 130. 263, 269 f.; varieties 
of, 264, 274 ff. 

pranfignihotram, 63, 124 f., 380. 
prS pawia ya atman, 97 f., 144, 283. 
pr&^yama, 385 f., 388 f. 
pratikaxn, 99 f. 
praty&h&ra, 385 f.. 389. 
predestination, 210. 

Providence, Brahman as, 211 ff. 
psychology, 52, 256 ff., 405 ff. 
purusha, 139,161,188, 206, 238, 240 ff, 
252, 286, 311, 384, 401 f, 408; 
pumsiia in the sun, 87, 114f., 121. 
Pvthacsoras, 11. 


\ 

Oec^iation, of th« Saanjasra, 381 f- 
Cftd Testameftt, 47, , 

om, 5®, 100 L, 116,121, 376, STft, 384 f., 
3»0ff,394. 

omnipotence of the fitmei, 306. 
omnipresence of the fttrean , 204. 
org^mic nature, 195 ff. 

OTganisms, 291 ff- 

organs of the soul, 263 ff.; of the itman, 
265 ff. 

OupnekTiat, 33, 36 f. 


i Ra>as, 242, 246, 250, 252 f. 

BkmajaJi.ta, 2i4. 
realiam, 160, 162, 1 12 . 
reality, 157 ff, 35-5 f, 400. 
aatyani. 

recorapea»e,retribution, 259,329,3311., 

336, 410 f. 

Sacxidanan<la, 126 ff, 146, 404. 
sacri'fice, 6Iff. 
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S'ikalya, 88. 

SmSs, 3, 5 f., 19, 21, 23, 33. 
samtdM, 392 If. 
samSna, 279. 
samsira, 258, 410. 

S'ankara, 10, 27, 29 ff., 72, 150, 166, 
l^f., 185, 221, 223, 266, 313, 
331. 

Sinkliya, 140, 193, 200 f., 236, 239 fL, 
250 ff., 264, 384, 400, 4071. 
Sannyfisa, 363, 373 ff., 383, 412. 
Saamyisa Upamshads, 9 f374. 
sannyMn, 5, 367, 372 f., 375, 379 ff. 
r&stras, 121. 

sat, 156; sat and asatf 128 ff. 
sattvam, 242, 245, 250, 2521. 
satyam, 75, 162, 404; saiyam and 
asatyam, 128 ff. See also reality. 
Siyana, 2 note, 75, 199. 

Sdiopenliauei:, 11, 49, 71, 350. 

^eath, 393. See also kos^a. 

SlTa Upanialiads, 10. 
aleq>,248t, 297 ff. 

soul, states of tke, 296 ff. See also itman 
space. See dklLs^a. 

Spinoza, 96, 160. 

subtle body, s^hmam rariram, 2631, 
2SOM. 

SUB, 218, 393, 401; as symbol of 
Brabman, 113 ff. 

SBabn]niii,284, 290, 392, 394. 
snsbnpti, 296 ff. ^ also deep sleep, 
symbols of Brabman, 99 ff. 


Tamas, 24% 246, 250, 252 f. 
tanmltra^ 241 ff., 248. 
tapas, ^70, 217, 364 ff., 373. 
tat twm Oft, 127, 148,170. 
yiei®n, 78, IW, 176 ff., 212 f., 238, 246, 
407. 

62, 54 ff., 401 ff: 
mcred, 377. 
tlii:^ 1531. 

tMmfflii%»tion, 292, 313 ff., 323 ffl, 408, 
4101 


tridandam, 378. 

turfya, 122 f., 178 f., 297, 299 f., 
309 ff. 

two ways, doctrine of the, 328, 3341 


Udana, 280. 

nd^tba, 1051, 114, 121. 

uktbam, 56, 121. 

universe, creation of tbe, 182 ff., 1961; 
universe £md tbe ^tman, 1881; 
195 f., 202. 

unknowableness of Brabman, 82,146 E, 
391. 

unreality of tbe universe, 226 ff. 

uplldbis, 256, 261. 

upanayanam, 70. 

upanisbad, meaning of tbe term, 10 ff., 
66; 75, 89, 130, 397. 

Upanisbads, of tbe three older Yedas, 
6 ff. ; origin and history, 16 ff.; 
classification of extant, 22ff.; funda¬ 
mental conception of, 38 ff.; relation 
to philosophy, 40ff.; to religion, 
44 ff. 


Tais'vanara, 299 f.; vaiswSnara sacri* 
fice, 375. also Agni Yaiswfinara. 
v4naprastba, 41, 367, 3721, 376. 
vdyu, 194; as symbol of Brabman, 101, 
107 ff., 119. 

Yeda, 46 ff., 56 ff., 76, 3701; Yedas, 
381, 391. 

YedSnta, Iff., 21, 621, 56, 69, 72, 163, 
2191, 239, 253, 266, 316, 396f., 
400. 

YedSnta Upanisbads, 9. 

Yedic eschatology, 317 ff. 
vidy% 316, 400. 

vijfi5namaya atman, 82,85,97 f., 144 f., 
169,283, m. 

Yisb^u Upanisbads, 10. 

Yoltaire, 296, 
vylna, 279 
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Waking state of the soul, 2d6 ff., Yfijnavalkhya, 7, 21, 79ff., 89f., 133ffi, 
300f. 147, 214, 228, 230 ff., 235 f., 294, 

water, as an element, 190 f. 332 flf, 344, 347 f., 360, 372, 396, 

Weber, 340. 398 f., 401 ff. 

Yama, 319 f. 

yoga, 85,116, 239,248 flf., 264, 309,363, 
381,382 ff., 392, 395, 407 f^ 412. 
Xoiopluuies, 133,173, 316. Yoga UpanishaSs, 9. 
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